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THE NATIONAL CRISIS IN EDUCATION. 

AN APPEAL TO THE. PEOPLE. 


I. THE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS AND THfe SUPPLY. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES OF THE CONFERENCE. 

I >r. I\ |\ Ci.axton. 

I'nitett State* Conimi**ionrr of LV uciftion* 
l Address at the opening of the conference, May It).] 

■ In mir democracy we have always set high value on education and 
more and more on the public schools. The public school is. indeed, 
the most distinctive agency* of our democracy,. We have always 
understood, and now more and more understand, that in a democ- 
nicy nil things wait on eriurnli^n.*' 

Fifty years ago we spent for elementary and secondary education 
m \( ut\ -fix e millions of dollars. This year we are spending a little 
more than seven hundred and fifty millions -more than 10 times 
as much— an increase of practically 1.0(H) per cent in a period df 
.>() years, in which the |x>pulation has increased only nlxmt threefold. 

1 xyenty- five years ago we spent for higher education $17,500,(H)0: 
„we are spending this year approxtonatelv $140,(H)0,000. Only i>0 
years ago we spent almut *4.(KH),0<H) for tlifslip|*>rt of normal schools 
for the professional preparation of teachers: this year.tre are spend* 

^ mg approximately &W,0<)0.00<>. 

OIIOWIXU APITtKClATlUX OF TIIE VAI.CF. OF EDUCATION. 

These fnots indicate the growing faith of the American people in 
education. It has been our glory. We have liked to boast that we 
make our people intelligent enouglwlhat we can commit to the hands i 
of the people the destinies of the country and the public welfaife, in ' 
w hich the private weal is bound up. ’ 

It happens that just now, more than ever before in our history, is 
tlieie need that the. .schools shall not onlv lose notbinor nf tliplp affi. 






THE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS AND THE SI T PPLY. • *9 

the forests, the mines, the' water power, the climatic conditions, posi- 
tion. Second, the native ability -of the people, whether they lie tall » 
and strong, broad-shouldered. three-story heads with mansahl roofs 
or whether they be weaklings, low-browed nndVrveless. tljeir eon- 
>t itut ions sapped by the 'vices and excesses of their ancestors before’ 
tlin were born. . / 

l licse ("(^factors are fixed. You can not change the natural re- 
soimrs of a country much ; only tlrrough the slowly swinging ,-en- 
nmes din you change the native ability of the people a little., 

I lie third factor is the acquired ability of the peoplq— the tiling we 
call education, that comes directly pr indirectly from and through the 
schools'. Hint is file variable factor, and as tln\t varies does the 
product of material wealth v ary. > 

I am sure the formula holds. Let us give values Jo these three, 
factors, (‘all -V the natural resources of the country and V the native 
ability cf the people. Since these are for any country and people 
p ra eticirlly v in variable, let us - <rive them numerical values. Let V 
eqhal .{ and Y equal 6; then 4 times G equal 31 Then suppose you 
frivetbe value / tft-Z, the acquired ability of education, the product 
is 24 . Double the value of Z, nml the product is .$<<?,- muke it 3. and 
the product is !'2; make it 10, and the product is 240 . 

lhit suppose the value of the acquired ability of otl**rfftion.'to lie ■ 
•rc/o. will the formula hold? Imagine for a moi^ek that all the 
education of the people should ajass away; that we forget our science ’ 
our mathematics, our medic vfif ; that we forget to read and write;’ 
and that all the education nn\l training of the schools that differenti- 
ate ns from the savagery and barbarism of our forefathers should be 
swept away. What takes place? Your wealth is gone. Xinety-nine 
per cent of the veal# of this country is due to the schools ‘and the 
teachers-. They are Zenith prbducers as no others are. To reproduce' 
the wealth, to pay the debts, to feed, clothe, and shelter the world 
and to give it m start economically agnin it is ineumlient upon us to 
educate nil thJ people for the highest quality “and degryc of pro- 


K1H.TATIOX ESSENTIAL IF OVR DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS ARK TO 

foNTINUE. 

. . , Ag , a ' n ’ oons Vler education in its relation to our civ ic and political 
life. We are the oldest of the democracies 1>f the world. The world 
looks to us not only for theory Imt-for exnmple. ; 

It will require a high degree of political and civic knowledge and 
wisdom to enable 11s for the next generation to walk the snne path 
;l tlyyine side: and; cl^ 
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TtfE SHORTAGE OF TiJACHERS AND THE SUPPLY: ]JL 

Mayors of cities were invited : chamlwrs of commerce wore -i^ked 
to send' representatives, as were also labor unions, womens clubs, 
fa liners' organizations, rotary clubs, kiwunis clubs, and other organi- 
zations of men and women that make it a part nt least of they- bnsi- 
ness to promote the public \\ glfm y. 

I ^addition to these, the State-superintendents of public instruc- 
tion. member* of .State boards of education, county superintendents 
and members of county hoards of.ediication. cky superintendents of 
the larger cities nndjmemliers of city boards of education, presidents 
of colleges, universities, and normal schools and members of their 
boards of trustees, ifnd certain others, were invited to be present. 

The i espouse has been as large as we bad any.yeason to hope that 
it would lie at this particularly ’inconvenient' time of the vear. The 
-registration at the desk, though '•not complete, includes over ,">00 
names, and it is gratifying to! note that an analysis of the registration 
ie\e;rls that more than onb-Iialf of the persons present are representa- 
tive.- oi the organizations I have named, official delegates appointed 
by tlie governors, and others not educators. 

# 

THE PltOCtfAM. • 

Non . let me say just- a word on the making of the program. This 
even mg's program Is devoted to setting forth as completely and as 
clearly as we can- the oondifion of the schools and their needs. I , 
have asked a man who probably, knows more accurately the statis- 
tics of education than any other to tell you just what tlie conditions 
mV. I have asked another to tell you what wfc ought to have in the 
matter of teachers in the schools: and another to tell us where the 
teachers ought to come from, if, indeed, it is possible for them to come 
from any source in sufficient number.' 

i lie program of to-morrow morning is devoted to the question of 
" adjusting the schools to new- conditions.” and in the evening to 
" the relation of education to material wealth and national defense.” 
Jo add to the weight of the national interest we have asked cer- 
tain representatives of 9ther nations, democratic ]>eoplps, to tell of 
the new interest in education in those countries. Sir Auckland 
Creddjs. the British Ambassador, will speak for England ui)d the 
British Empire: a representative of the Freq'clf Embassy will speak 
for the new interest in education in France; and the minister from 
l rujfimy will speak for, the Latin- American countries. 0 
The closing general session on Friday evening will (insider the 
problem of “education for citizenship and culture.” 

A considerable part, of the program, is. devoted to a consideration 
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education to the wage earners ; the value of education for citizenship, 
for the national safety and defense: The strength of the Nation and 
its safety in' time nf danger w;ould depend wholly on the degree of 
%ur education, our knowledge, our skill, and our ability to under- 
stand the value of our institutions. 


' . SECTION MEETINGS. 

In addition to the general sessions the program provides for a 
number of section meetings, at which tho>e who are especially inter-, 
ested in certain jihases of the problem before us may have oppof- 
tnnity to confer. The general subjects to be considered at the section 
meetings are: 

< 1 I l'riilileins ot’jhe Stale ilepartinHits or cilucatloii. 

(2) Ktlurution in urban o'nimunirip'j. 

(3) The preparation of teachers. 

(4) Other forms of higher education. 

(5) The press. 

Each of these five sections is to hold three sessions, at in a. m. 
and 2 p. m. on AA ednesday and at 2 p. m. on Thursday. In each 
ease a skeleton progriHn of topics and speakers has been provided, 
with the expectation that the Jime will he used almost entirely in 
free discussion from the floor. 

On Friday afternoon the delegates will lignin divide themselves, 
on a somewhat different basis, into four section meetings, os follows: 

(6) The appeal t<» the people; consideration of plans for a national cam- 

paign of education. 

• (7) Health education. ' 

<8L49rtucntioiml extension-. Americanization, Illiteracy. * 

jm Salaries* ami revenue. 


Cl IU-OSE Or THE CONFERENCE. 


The pirrpose of the conference is to capitalize for the new era the 
interest in education tljat is springing up in all parts of the country, 
and- to organize it for e/feetive action, to the end that it ipny come 
out of this conference Xation-widedn extent and influence. 

.'This conference is not called for the sake of. discussing or pro- 
rooting national aid fob the support of schools, though that subject 
: rosy be. introduced by some of the delegates, but that there may 
go out. from, here a Xiition-wide interest and inipulse, adding weight 
: ^ an y drive that may- be attempted in any particular State, city, or 
district. It is hoped and expected that this conference will be fol* 
flowed by,|na n y. somewhat similar conferences throughout; the States^ 

; a nd jpefti cornmuriities : that there may run through the ■ whole . 
of this great cnifipai’gn year^jftrpng^jstreamW-^ 


THE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS AND THE SUPPLY. IS 

tion. (hat the masses of the people of the United States may know 
more about education and its relation to the public welfare than they 
1,0 now * an, l that there may l>e more and letter educational legisla- 
tion next winter, when 40 or more State, legislatures meet, than 
there otherwise would be. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE SCHOOLS AND THEIR TEACHERS. 


/ It’/ttn tint Ilfs 


Dr. Leonard P. Aybeb, * 

uf Lit tiro Hun anti UunsclJ fiai/r foundation. \>ic York 

City. 

>ome weeks ago we were startled to rend in the papers the report of 
the 1 nited States IhireatKof Lalror Statistics with regard to the co4 
of bring. That report said that the cost of living had risen to such 
an extent that if we consider it as having been 100 i n December, 1914. 
it was 204 in December. 1919. In other words, what could have been 
• •ought of the daily necessities of life for $100 at the end of 1914 by 
the end of 1919 had become so expensive that those same things would 
have cost $204. And the report said that the computations were 
Wd on the “ index number ” of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
The financial page of this morning's -New York Tribune contains 
< plot at ions of index numbers for securities, and one of them says that 
the price of 30 industrial stocks yesterday was 92. *Thnt means of 
course, that the average value yesterday on the.stock market of those 
•W industrial stocks was 92. ns compared with the par value of 100. • 

AX KUI CATION.U. “lM)t:x NUMRKIl." 

In the offices of the Russell Sage foundation, in New York Citv, we 
have been engaged during the past few months in attempting to'con- 
struct an " index number ”. for State school systems. Clearly, this 
task is not so easy ns in the case of prices of industrial stocks or of 
the cost of hying. And yet upon reflection we find that there are 
some tilings that can be measured in this way. 

'' hat, after alibis the most important single question that you 
could ask about a school system? It is: Of the children who ought 
toiie m school, how many are in school? The “ par value ” would be 
100 per cent, and your number would be some number less than 100 
per cent. In this case, of course, there could not be more than 100 per 
cent. An,d so other items might be examined, and measured— amounts 
expended for the salaries of teachers, amounts expended for objects 
r other than salaries, the number of days during- the year that the 
schools anS kept open, and so on. 

3$6-£odferal bureau of has for .150 years ($e& compiling 

theJfgures f^all^&^hqol syg^pf 
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some of our States the attendance is so poor and the scl^ool jeur is so 
short that to complete ei#rht years of schooling of 200 days each would 
take the pupil 22 years. And if lie started in when he was G years 
of aire. he would get his eighth-grade certificate when lie was 28 
These are the conditions affecting not simply a few of the children 
of our country, here and there, but the average child on the 13-year' 
Uims. and viang children in some of. our States on the 22-year basis. 

It is well for ns to timber that the United States lias the shortest 
school year arid the shortest school week and the shortest school day 
of all the highly civilized nations of the world. 

The next item that we measure is the number of those who iniHit 
go on to enter high school. Here the rating for the country is'Vi 
|>er cent. * V 

Mow mail y boys have we. as compared with girls, in our high 
schools' Dnlv <G hoys for each 100 girls. 

It has always been true in the. United States that we gave our 
lug], or education to the girls, and did not in so great measure give 
" to the boys. Ours is the only nation among the civilized nations 
ot 1 u ’ "' llel ' e t,le ? irls larger measure than the boys "o oil 

jo get the higher education; Furthermore, high-school attendance 
lets enormously .increased since the lieginning of the war. and most 
ol the increase has been in girls. 

* 1 Xe '* eI ' tlle,eSS? we sti11 hllve in ony American system in the grade 
schools and in the high schools a whole series of serious educational 
leaks, through which the children escape l>efore they secure a hi<di* 
school education. Our schools to-day, I think, are better adapted to 
t ie needs ami natures of the girls than they are to the needs and 
natures of the lmys. . 


inadequate financial srrroRT. 

What do we spend on our schools, and how V-un wc make a stand- 
ard that we may call a par value of measurement ? For the purpose 
of this study it was decided to use the teacher’s .salary as a basis, 
and to begin with the lowest , salary that we could reasonably pay— 
$100 per month for 12 months during the year for every teacher 
employed. It ought to be more than .thatNn most places, but wc 
started with that, and then figured the other school expenses from 
that basis. We know what proportion of all expenses consists of 
.salaries, and hence arrive at the following figure: 

tlie countr y as a whole we spend for each cTiild in attendance 
n Bout 49 per cent of what would.be spent if we paid our teachers 
. ^orthqg.to the rate that I , have. suggtited^l^OO.per year— arid 
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The next item relates to expenditures per pupil for purposes other 
than teachers’ salaries. To secure n rating at par, or 100*, these ex- 
penditures should amount to $50 per year per child attending. The 
actual, rating is about 44 on the scale of 100, or only $22.03. 

This last comparison is most important. No other investment that 
society makes is perhaps so important as the investments to which 
these figures refer. More money means better schools; better school* 
mean better, citizens; letter citizens produce more money. *It is .a 
beneficent circle. Society can not afford to disregard these figures. 

States, like individuals, purchase about what -they pay for. not 
much more and not much less. It is not necessarily true that the 
effect heness of a State school system this year is in proportion to 
its budget : but it is true that in the long run the excellence of the 
schools depends on the generosity and wisdom of the expenditures, 
and even merely on the size of the expenditures. 

^ on can not have good schools without paying money for them. 
And next to good teaching the most important adjuncts of the 
school system are good buildings, good equipment, sanitary struc- 
tures, adequate facilities.^ 

THF, SKVFJVW. STATES COMlWRKD. 

There are in all 10 of these sets of data which we have used in con- 
structing the index numlxn* for school systems: 1 (1) Per cent of 
school population attending school daily; (2) average days attended 
by each child of school age; (3) average number of days scho<JSNrere 
kept open; (4) per rent that high-school attendance was M total 
attendance; (5). per cent that boys were of girls in high schools: 
(6) average annual expenditure per child attending; (7) average 
annual expenditure per child of school age; (8) average annual ex* 
pend it nre per teacher employed ; (0) expenditure per pupil for pur- 
poses other than teachers’ salaries: (10) expenditure per teacher for 
salaries. 

Combining the ratings on these 10 items into an index number for 
the United States, we find a rough measure of the progress of educa- 
tion during the past five decades, summarized as follows; 


War. 

3871. 

1880__1 

1860.. . 

1000.x. 
1010 

10181 .. 


Index. 
25. 01 

25 . as 

,20.57 


42.41 

51.01 


S oU majV interpret this, if you please, ns meaning that from 1871 

general effectives®^ 


- 
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of the public-school system of the United States has doubled. It is 
to be noted. howe\er, that in 1871 we had a school system that was 
only about 25 per cent of what a reasonably high-standard school 
system might have been, aftd that even now it is only about one-half 
of what we might reasonably expect if to be. 

Applying the same index rating scale to the data secured from the 
several States and Territorial possessions, we have the following 
table: • s 

% 

INDKX •Nl'MItKltS OF STATICS, 1918. 


1. Montana _ 

- 75. 79 

2. California 

71.21 

3. Arizona 

66. J9 

. 4. Now Jersey. _ 

- 65.93 

I Gstria of OliiniMii 

64. 24 



•«. Waslitnjrton 


7. Iowa 


s. rtah .. 

Cl. 30 

9. Massachusetts 

- _ 61.04 

lo. Michigan 

64). 43 

•It. < Mnnectieut ... 


12. i >lii«p 

59. 72* 

J3. Now York 


M. Colorado . 


1"'. Noijiii Dakota 


16. Nevada . _ 


17. Indiana-. 



IS. Mn 1 10 jvs. .-.7 

19 . Minnesota 5s. 43 

2<>. Oregon _* 07. SI 

-1. IVnnsylvniila 57.00 


oninsKii- - 

23. Ilawnll 


24. Illinois 

. . . *56 75 

25. ^Vyotnlnp 

- 56. 71 

26. Khmle Island 

- * 56. 33 

27. Kansas _ 


28. Canal Zone 55. ri 

29. South Dakota 55.03 

30. New Hampshire __ 54.37 

31. New Mexico...? 53.01 

32. Vermont 51.51 

33. Wisconsin 51.34 

34. Missouri 49.64 

“35. Maine _ _ . 47.36 

36. Oklahoma-- 4*1.44 

37. Maryland 43.22 

38. Delaware 42.48 

39. Texas 41. 12 

40. Florida-.^ 37^ 77 

Ml. West Virginia.. 37.73 

■42. I’orto Kleo 35.79 

43. Virginia 35. 26 \ 

44. Tennessee • 35. 14 

45. Kentucky 34.93 

46. Louisiana. _ 33. Si) 

47. UenrKhi 32. GO 

48. North Carolina 30. 50 

49. Ahibninu 30. :»s 

50. Arkansas _ 30. 2S 

51. Mississippi 3t). 04 


•I* 52 . South Carolina 29 . 39 


Thus we see that Montana receives th? highest rating, with an 
index number of just under 76 on our scale of l(k). This means 
that when all these different ratings are brought together and com- 
bined by methods that are nonpersonal, in which opinion does not 
enter, Mont^ makes the best record among the States? CaMormia 
tomes iiixt, end so on, 

> 12685*— 20 2 


H 
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I think it is especially noteworthy that when we compute these 
data relating to various phases of education on'tlie §ame basis the 
three .Territorial 'possessions rank so high — Hawaii above 27 of the 
States, the Canal Zone above 2:? of the States, and Porto Rico alanv 
10 of the States. 

Consider the record for Porto Rico. The United States has flown 
its flag over that island for about 20 years only. According to the 
latest report we have, the per capita wealth in Port.o Rico is s-jiiu. 

In into the per capita wealth in this country was $2, (KM), and there 
was one State in which it was $5 .0(H). The very lowest record we 
had in any State was just under $800. And now Porto Rico comes 
along, with her school system supported hv insuhR 1- funds, without 
Federal subsidies, with her weajth less than one-fclnrth tlurt of the ■ 
poorest State in the Union, one-tenth of the average, and far, far 
lowei than that of our richer States^ witlea very large Xegro popu- 
lation. and within 20 years she builds up a school system that ranks 
nlioCe tjmt of lo of our States in such measurements as these. 

- Porto Rico has a longer school year than jnost of the States, and 
she pays her teachers, mostly native teachers, more than a good many 
of our States. .1 think these facts mean that it is so much the 
material resources that count, as it is the beliefs, the hopes, the 
aspirations, and the faith of the people of a State. 

Within limits that have never yet been reached, any State, almost 
any community, can decide for itself how much and how good edu- , 
cation it will provide for its children. We have developed this 
index number in the hope that it might lead the States to find out 
how much and how good education they are purchasing for their 
children in comparison with the ,nmounts they used to purchase, and 
how much and how good they are purchasing in comparison with 
the amounts their neighbors are purchasing. 


THE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS. 

In introducing the next speaker, Commissioner Claxton said, in 
part : 

After all, the teacher is^the school, and the handle that we take 
hold of first in this conference is the teacher. 

We never have had an adequate number of well-prepared teach- 
ere for the schools in the United States, Recently our attention has 
been 'turned to what we have called the shortlife of teachers. Ap- 
5 -y-prox im n tely .18,000 schools were, ^without teachers last year. Thi% 
TSc;y® nr there are 45,000 to 50, 1 000 schools’, taught by teachers who lire 
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located. There are over 300,000 teachers whose attainment *6r quali- 
hc.itions are below any reasonable standard that ought to be accepted 
ior the schools of a great democrticy like ours. 

Furt liernn.ie, not enough teachers have been prepared at anv time 
to ill the vacancies. >?e.xt fall approximately 120,000 new teachers’ 
will be needed m the elementary schools of this country. All of the 
normal schools together are graduating onlv about; 20,000; other 
schools will graduate, .with some professional* training, about 10.000 
young men and young women who will enter teaching: thus we'muy 
expect to have 30,1)00 prepared teachei-s to fill 120,000 places, leaving 
On.ooo to lie filled by those who have luid no pmfessionaJrpreparatioiT 
and most of whom have had no adequate general education, even. 

here are approximately 98,(X)0 high-school teachers in the United 
Mates; next year there will be about 106,000. The colleges and uni- 
\ er-ities report that tliey are graduating this veur approximately 
0.000 young men and women who will begin ‘teaching next fall, 
l.oports from the high' schools indicate that .30,000 teachers will be 

n . ‘<1 next fil11 to fil1 new places and those made vacant bv 
resignations. 

Wo have never hud adequate means of preparing the teachers 
needed, and just now we do not pay ^salaries sufficient to Induce anv 
kind oi person to go into the places made vacant by the resignation * 
( d Mtose who have had sc^ae preparation.' # 


ADEQUATE PREPARATION FOR AN ADEQUATE NUMBER OF 

TEACHERS TO FILL THE SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

I>I\ WII.1.IAU (\ ll.Uit.KY, 

l‘rofr.*„r „f KthtcHtm, Tcobhcr.' Colic,,?, Columbia Vninr.Hu, .Veto Vorl- Cit„. 

The present status of the public school teacher constitutes the most 
serums problem in American education. The great bulk of our 
teachers are immature, transient, and ill-tin inA . 

At the risk of. seeming to lie -dogmatic, 1 shall present a series of 
propositions that may lie suggestive of the. ideals and standards which 
should underlie the general policies that should govern the selection • 
preparation, and certification of teachers in the new era which is 
before us. ^ % 

^ ***** E\EIt\ AMEHICAN CHILI) A COMPETENT ^EACIIEB. 

111 the first place, as an inclusive ideni toward ^rhich all of our 
efforts may. well be (liractad. 1 ludinm 1 
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its approximate) realization would do more to solve the educational 
problem than any other step that could be taken. 

Teaching at its best is a fine art, whiclTis to say that it is the 
personal and human elements that are fundamental. " Universal edu- 
cation imposes upon the art of teaching an extremely difficult task. 
In practically every elementary school classroom we have represented 
a wide variety of abilities — bright children and slow children, cliil- 
*• (,ren (,f the immigrant and chjjilren of the native-born, children of' 
ijjthe well-to-do and children of the poor. 

In the main, this thoroughgoing democracy ^of our American 
schools is a boon and a blessing, for it brings children of all or almost 
all of the social and economic levels of the population together at 
an impressionable period of their lives, and undoubtedly does more 
. than any other single facto! in our national life to prevent the social 
stratification that is so characteristic a feature of the Old World 
civilizations^ - ■ 

Hut the very virtues of our school organization form the most 
serious handicaps to its efficiency from the narrower educational 
part of view. The complicated and stubbornly difficult problems 
that the elementary teacher confronts have never been duly appre- 
ciated by our people. Indeed, men and women who are themselves 
well educated often regard the teaching of little children as merely a 
routine task, to be delegated either to youths who wish to earn a little 
money toward preparing for a really worthy career, or to maidens 
who need remunerative employment while awaiting matrimony. 

The economic and educational wastage that results Trom this fail- 
ure' to appreciate the difficulties of teaching in the lower schools is 
enormous. The investment in public ed neat i Jin does not yield a tithe 
of the return that it could easily yield were /the teaching population 
relatively stable and adequately prepared f/r its respon^bilities. 

The failure of the elementary school td hold more than one-half 
of the entering children Jh rou gh, tli &^sftenth school year is to be 
charged very largely againsbtKisi^ortunatenttitude toward teach-, 
ing on the lower levels;* At least one- fourth of our elementary teach- 
ers are no more than boys and girls themselves,' and have had in 
preparation for their responsible work no training that renlly de- 
serves the name. Practically one-fourth of our elementary teachers 
would be disqualified to vote because of 1 their youth, and yet we 
' nonchalantly delegate to them a responsibility in comparison with 
.. .which the privilege of tjje ballot is a mere bagatelle. “ 


ia&iiK 


RECOGNITION OF importance of RURAL-SCHOOL teacher. 

' ' ■ , * 1 ■ 


Tile, fundamental ideal I hn ve proposed carries with, it by yray of 
c6*>lliir^a ff£P»a rt«j|^»^ely^^^tion ^rupayshboi^- * 
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teaching ns at least equal in its significance to any other branclfof 
tlie public-school service. 

To establish this standard would mean in many ways a complete 
ie*usal of our pres et practices. To-day the great majority of our 
inmiattne. untrained, and transient teachers are in thfr iural and 
Milage schools In typical States the Average length of service of 
lie niral teacLiers , s not more than two years, as against eight or 
j *• **'?*’ <> . r ie ur,jan teachers. An ovijR-helmiiig majority of 
h- nu a teachers have not passed the age of 21 years, while tens of 
. . lH-usands of them are only 16, IT, and 18 years old. Again, the pro- 
portion of rural teachers who have had any training whatsoever for 
then work is so small as to lie practically negligible, while the super- 
Ms.on which has been developed in city school systems, and which 
. 1;as . one something to counteract the evils inherent in the public 

t ude toward elementary teaching, is practically nonexistent in the 
( hi a i schools. 

h.«;T,r? rel ?e! he ^ ati ° n SUfferS because of the ne ?Iect of the iso- 
late . Schools of the open country and the small villages may be some- 

'' iii dim y comprehended when we remember that these schools 

.oil nr the aggregate nearly .00 per cent of our boys and girls, and 

hat a clear major, ty 0 f the voters of the n % xt generation will be 

’lin.vhle' 1 ' 1 t K T eilucat 1001,1 opportunities to what these schools can 

T neV<?r ^ T ]cqmMy S ° lved until we **rve for ' 
s ud SLf eSt tenchers ’ mak iy ,,a appointment 

! " hK ll" T ^ ,0n °r, and providiSf a differential in 

" SI,Peri ° r ,Ur " ,iv 'f K ">« -rta, 

IIAISK Till: st.ixuaiids OF THE normal schools. 

The State can not secure the liest results by proceeding in lngh- 

CJn' rt 1Qn t0 in / erfere With in(lividual “hools, much less the 
.Yitmn There are, however, methods of attaining educational effi- 

nZo Is f 1 ’ 0 . ° m thC Stigma of centralizedllomi nation ; sufh 
of S iT?!! 3 ’’ competition among communities, the stimulus 

“ d ' ab0 ’" . 

^ ith the present 
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when competent young people will seek to enter puhlie-sekool’service 
in relatively large inmrbcr.s. I his will obviously make .possible a 
much more rigid selection of cundiilutgruud an extension ami intensi- 
fication <of their t rain i 1115. 

#. 

" 1- A K N I . » o I- I ; X I S*r 1X0 ST AT E M C K X > I N ( i S VST F. Ms. 

Hitherto tlio Suites .have been unable to exert much influence upon 
local schools through the training of teachers. They have e.stah- 
lishcd normal schools, ImJ tlio output of those school^ has l.een ji'h- 
sorhed almost conipletelyMiv the town and city systems, leaving the 
rural ami village .schools witlrprncticall.v no henefit from the Suite’s 
investment in normal-school education. 

It is generally agreed tjmt the minimum of preparation "*fttr a 
teacher should l>c£ot less'rtinn two years o’f education beyond gradu- 
ation from a four-year high school. A careful estimate indicates 
that the proportion of our teacher.^ who have reached this minimum 
iyi ( >t more than one in five. Four-fifths of all our trailers; then, 
are to he classified as either quite untrained or deplorably* under- 
trained. 

\ 

This condition will remain as long as the Stifles continue to license 
untrained teachers. To discontinue this practice will, be a difficult 
task, for it will run squarely against a condition that has prohahly 
done more than anything else to depress-the standards of the public- ’ 
school service, namely, the attitude which" regards teaching appoint- 
ments in the local schools ns the vested right of the local girls. 


fe.' 


STUDENT SUBSIDIES TIIE ONLY SOUT/OX, 

*To raise tTIe standards to a level that will require two years of 
attendance upon a normal school as an inescapable condition of en- 
' tering the service will meet with opposition from a very considerable 
number of families whose children will thereby be excluded. At 
least one-half of our teachers to-day come from families that are 
financially unable to support their children during two yeiirs of pro- 
fessional preparation away from home.. 

f Personally, I believe that the only way in which tliife condition 
can In? met is to provide for competent^students aubsidieslor scholar- 
ships sufficiently generous to enable. theu^to undertake proper prepa- 
ration for the service without expense |to their parents. 
policy could be adopted by the sever jfctate§, the most st^bboFn opi>o- 
sition to the. raising of standards wgSftd he. silenced, and at the same 
itime the normal .schools codd unresemdly/to their 




iTJify.,-. , " ; 
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I'lindamcntai task. At the present 'time they, are ha n< Heap pet i in 

,|,,m r lw ‘‘ ,iUIS ‘‘ t,1( ‘. v :m ' competing with a licensing system that 
does not recognize the worth of training. * 

♦ , ' * ^ 

RADIOL REVISION OF PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOW ARD TKACHINO?^" 

That the ljjinimum standard of two years of education beyond 
high-school gradation is far too meaner, almost cyciy student of 
the proldeni agrees. As soon as possible this mininimn must l>e 
^raised to three years, and ultimately to four years, for all teachers. 
"Ihc unfortunate distinctions l>et\veen elementary and high-school \ 
(caching 'Anust be eliminated, not by leveling the high-school service 
down, but by leveling the elementary and rural school service up. 

To think of a condition in which every teacher will have the equiva- 
lent of a college ctlucation may be to indulge in idealism. Well, wlmt 
of it' We have lx-en matter-of-fact realists in education for a long * 
• time, and we^e’e the result: A teaching personnel that is immature, 
transient, ami untrained: salary schedules that have kept the public . 
schools from competing sueressfully -not only with the other profes- 
sions but. with relatively iflkilied trades: a proportion of natbv- ' 
horn ad# white illiteracy that is disgraceful, and a total of limited 
literacy or relati ve illiteracy that passes the “ threshold of stun <iir 
rural schools pitiably weak: and standards of teacher preparation ' 
tlwt have been authoritatively characterized as the lowest among all 
civilized nations. ’ - **' 

% ' * v 

A TOUCH OF IDEALISM NEEDED. 

In the face of this record I believe. that a touch of itlyalism is’ 
needed. AVe have operated our lower schools on a cheap, unworthy 
basis all too long. ’ To cqntinue this policy will be to compound the 
injiisjjce that we have already done our children. It is time- to in- 
dulge in idealism, and the appeal to idealism will notin' lost upon 
our people. 

I would appeal to the same idealism that' freed Cuba : to the ideal- 
ism that refused to accept a punitive indemnity from China at the 
close of the Box^r rebellion, on condition that tlfe money should W 
spent on the .yfcihcn t ion,of Chinese students in American schools; to 
the. same idealism that has developed In the Philippines ^ucational 
facilities vastly better in many wSys than those that a majority pf our 
own children enjoy; to the sa»e idealism that sent 2.fXX).oo*l meh>fo ’ 
■France, to fight the battles of democracy. - - 

I would enlist that dhme ideulismnow in the rau{se.%>f edueaTion 

A Wa nt 1^ a • T. A -l._J--.iJ 1 .V .1* i ‘ • - . , 
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WHERE ARE OUR TEACHERS PREPARED? 

In introducing the next speaker, Commissioner Claxton sank in 
part : 

It is generally accepted that if we want physicians we go to medical 
schools for them, and comparatively few men and women are practic- 
ing medicine who ha\e not had some special education and training 
for it. If we want lawyers, we go to a law school for them, and not 
many are practicing who liavg not studied it. If we want engineers, 
of any kind, we apply Jo the technical schools that prepare engineers. 
’ and one is looked at askance if he applies for a position as engineer 
and has'not had training for it. 

> Some countries have accepted fully the doctrine that if you want 
teachers you go to the schools that prepare teachers, and long ago 
there were States and ^Nations in which probably not more than 1 
or 2 per cent of the teachers had not had a full professional training 
for their work. We have partially accepted^ it, and every State sup- 
ports one or more normal schools, or provides for teacher training in 
State college or university. Hut practically nowhere have we fully 
accepted it. II e shall have to do so before we have teachers who are 
trained, all of them, for their work. 


* THE SOURCE OF SUPPLY QF TEACHERS. ^ 

I >r. David Kf.lmi.ey, 

Prenitlont Illinois State Xormal ('nivcrsiftt. Xunual, JU, 

’ * 

Statistics that I have 'gathered, and estimates that I have based 
upon them, as related to the conditions that we had in our country 
l>efore the outbreak of the war, lead me to believe that the COO .000 
teachers, and somewhat more, that we had in lOlG, taught on the 
average a little less than 0 years. The average teacher was about 24 
years of age. She had begun her work at 19 or 20: she had ahead v 
taught 4 or 5 years, and had about ns many more venrs to teach. 

; As wns pointed out by Dr. Bagley, possibly a majority of these 
teachers began their careers in the country, but the country career 
of the average teacher is a little over two'years. Shelias then be- 
come a teacher of experience, and is translated to town. Xow. if it 
" 1>c true that the average term of teaching was about nine years, we 
must recognize anotlierfact in connection with it, and that is that, in 
those States where the standards of preparation for teaching are 
highest and most Thoroughly insisted upon, the jierio^ in which the 
. ^ tegcher continues her service is longer th#n In those States in which 
Vj4he standards of admjssion are low, and where constantly teaching 
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l ' ,ilken U P »' s n temporary occupation by many l>oys and girls. In 
Massachusetts, in New Jersey, and California, probably the service 
k longest, averaging considerably over 10 years, while in the States 
of the South ami Middle West, in which stahdards are lowest in 
" lmh it is the easiest to gain a teacher’s license, we find more tem- 
porary employment and consequently a much lower average term of 
mtv ice. 

Now. if we find that one-ninth- of the 630,000 teachers of our 
country mast be replaced each year, it means that about 70,000 
tea, hcrsjn normal times are needed to fill th? vacancies as they exist. 

I he annual addition to our population means that about 6,000* 
teachers must lie added to take care of the newcomers in-our national 
hftr. 1 hen there must be about. 5,000 new positions filled annually 
because of the development of our school svstem. Thus it appears 
that we need in normal times about 80,000 new teachers that must 
U* iTou<rht into our schools. \ 

WHENCE 1)0 THEY COME? 

1,1 " n 120 1(,1 »l>ng State normal schools three years ago there were 
gint Mated 14.021 teachers, and fronj the repiaining Sjtate normal 
schools m our systems there were prohahjy graduated nhont 1,500 
mrtre: that is. w e had between 16,000 and 17,000 teachers graduated 
i <>m on .Nate normal schools, of whom, of course, nearly all entered 
at once the work of teaching. Then our colleges. I believe, add about 
b> or li. per cent of the number of nexy teachers supplied annually, 
from the city normal schools and city training schools, supported 
not by the State but by the municipality as a part of the municipal 
school system, we can count about as many more, namely, about JO 
<>r 12 per cent added annually to our body of teachers. ' I \ 

Now, in addition to this group, comprising alwut 38 per cenfof 
our entire teaching body who have graduated from normal school, 
from college, or from city training school, we have another group 
Hud wc may call partially prepared teachers. I judge that the nor- 
mal schools turn out into the schools annually people who have had 
not less tHfin 12 weeks’ work, fully one-third ns many as have gradu- 
ated: that probably 12,000 teachers that have thus had a touch of* 
professional training go out into the schools each year, mainly in ‘ 
the country, ns. has been su*j<rested. 

- And then we have many high schools in our country which are 
doing something to give what we may call professional training to : 
the teacjiers that pass from the high schools, chiefly, into the rural 
and village schools. Fourteen*States subsidize high schools pf 
county training schools; giving them a measure of State aid, and 
it would appear from the statistics available that not far from 8 M0 
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tin* common branches, sometimes some studies in pedagogv and 
psychology and the like, some preparation to the high-schoofgntdu- 
ate> who are to go into the country. 

From studies made in my own State of Illinois, in which we do not 
subsidize high schools and prepare country teachers. T believe that 
probably in the.sc> 84 States as many as S.O(W) to 10.000 teachers who 
pass from high schools into the country have some measure of train- 
ing that prepans them 'for their work. 


After those deductions arc made of those whom T may call trained 
teachers, and partly trained teachers, there still remain about 2 * 2.000 
teachers, many of them with little or no high-school education, who 
probably have had no preparation whatever for their work, except 
a partial knowledge of the branches they are to teach. and the ex- 
ample of their own teachers which they more or less conscinusly 
imitate as they undertake to run the school. Now. if we arc to raise 
the standard of teachers in our country, if we are to lift the 22.000 
out of this vale of ignorance in which they- live up to a Level in which 
they will have some professional insight into their work, and if we 
are to improxe (lie professional preparation of- all the other pronus 
that have been enumerated, it seems to me we hnve entered upon a 
work that is going to take a good- many years to accomplish, and 
«. oar I Jest endeavors to accomplish it at alL 

-I believe that half of the teachers that are employed in the I T nited 
States. to-day are employed by school boards that have no concep- 
tion of the value of what we may call professional training. If the 
teacher comes to them provided with a local certificate, aud has had 
experience, they ask no more questions, hut consider, of coursg, that 
lie or she is amply prepared for the work. 


v Non . along what lines shall the elerntion of this body of teachers 
* take place? In the’ first place, we should urge our respective State 
; legislatures to raise the certificate requirements. We should ask 
fey. to provide that none hut high-school graduates he admitted to 

miir own State of IMinpis we foumT it imMsmbk 


AX KXOIEMOl s TASK. 
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that to the principle thi.t teachers should have at least fair scholar-' 
ship in the^rsybjeets which they propose to tench. 

In the second place, we need to convince school boards, school 
"flicers of every sort, administrative officers, legislators, and the 
teachers themselves— that is. those who propose to be teachers— that 
there is such a thing as professional training that is worth while. 

As a matter of fact, the whole movement for the improvement of 
P'lUtc education in this country rests upon the. belief that there* is 
such a thing as professional knowledge that a teacher needs, just 
as there is medical knowledge that the doctor needs, and legal 
knowledge that the lawyer needs, and engineering knowledge that* 
tlu* engineer needs. } 


tin: scii'.xci; or eihtatiox. 


Hie lundamental idea that underlies the normal school is that 
principle stated long ago .that there is an order in which the powers 
of the mind develop, and that 'there is a material that is of the 
bed service in developing these [rowers of the ihind; and hence, 
lakmg the idea that education is fundamentally development, it is 
(lie-business of the teacher to find out that order in which the powers 
develop, and to find out the material that best will administer to 
tins development. It is upon that that the normal school rests 
And so, in the normal school wc set out. first of all, to study children 
m order that we may understand the laws that govern their physical! ' 
their mental, and their moral development. 

And then, too, wc study the curriculum. Wc study .the curricu- 
lum not only from the standpoint of the sociologist, to determine 
(li^subjects in this curriculum that are going to he of most value 
after n while, what knowledge is of the most worth in order that 
the hoy and girl of to-day nmy function ns the useful citizen of to- 
morrow. But we also study the curriculum in order that we nniv 
arrange the subjects and the topics in the.se subjects in what we call 
the pedagogical order. We propose so to determine what the atti- «* 
tildes of the child are, what his interests and tastes are, what Tiis 
powers are, what his natural mode of approach to a subject is. that 
we shall organize these subjects of study in tins professional wav, 

1 he professional reorganization of the subjects of study is the most 
important single piece of work, I think, that ^e do in the preparation' 
of teachers; and it is that particularly that distinguishes the work 
of the normal school from the work of 'the liberal arts college. * - 



teaching should ng done in the spirit of service. 


^ut, it is not pnly Id thi* tfcat ihe^rji -differe.'- We havevalreajly 'P' 

been ,tald 0 ^ 
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highest consecration, the finest idealism, the recognition that t 
teacher holds the destiny of his country in iiis hands as no otlu 
. type of citizen does. 

In order to develop that spirit of consecration, we -need to have 
the teachers in an atmosphere that is surcharged with it. We do not 
find that atmosphere in any school where the department of educa- 
tion is merely a sort of appendix'or annex to the more important part 
of the institution. In the liberal arts college one obtains a liberal 
education. If he jjets n professional education, it is an incident 
rather than his main purpose in attending. And the converse is 
true, not primarily, but incidentally, that in the .normal school does 
one obtain a liberal education. First of all. he attains a professional 
. education. Most important of all. he leayns to dedicate himself to 
the cause of education. 

I take it that the norma! school is. in all countries where there fa 
to l>e found a public system of education, the State's chief agent in 
the trnininjr of teachers, and as such it is the business of the- normal 
school to determine the ideals, to set up the standards, to create the 
professional atmosphere, and t^send Out the men and women whose 
call is to educational leadership! 

Tf we are to have a well-equipped teacher for every, child in the 
country, it is to be through the development of our normal school 
system. By increasing the extent of the work, by multiplying normal 
schools, by extending their curricula, by lengthening their courses for 
such teachers as can find it expedient to continue their work, and by 
preparing teachers for every phase of the public-school system. It 
is in this direction that we must hope for the better day. 



II. ADJUSTING THE SCHOOL TO NEW CONDITIONS. 


SELLING THE IDEA OF GOOD SCHOOLS TO THE PEOPLE. 

Hon, William L. HardIng, 

(hirrntor o f httru. 

I Address of the iirralriluic offlrt r at the oprnlnj: of the sexton, May 20.1* 

The new slogan is, “All must lie educated." The modern notion is 
-that the school exists for boys and girls, and not l>oys and girls for 
the school. It is the duty of the State to furnish" every- child an 
opportunity early in life to find out what lie can do, und then to 
prepare him to do that thing well. 

# * * 

, . ■ TIIE SCHOOL. MUST MllOW THE WAY. 

a ‘ . ■. 1- . . . . ., * ; . . . >i j 1 

of jthe school is to: fit hoys and girls to live -torday, an.iL 
to ni6i‘rdtvi|tt aprerticaf and in>an~ 
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must, therefore. <lo two things: It must see to it that the individual 
heroines self-supporting and it must enable the individual to con- 
tribute somethin*: to and enjoy tiie benefits of the higher life. It is 
• not enough for him to live: lie must contribute somethin*: to civiliza- 
tion. That education which does n<4 enlarge the faculties of the 
individual to enjoy the -rood and noble things of life and make for 
mnk’ntment is a failure. 4 

The <hUd of to-day faces a new and changed world from that 
which counted the child of yesterday. The school must antici- 
pate to-morrow. The school must lead and show the way. 

I he fact that the school is a beacon light ought to cause men and 
women to give it their very best. We ought to be able to go out to 
the young men and women of this country with an appeal for the 
public school that shall In* irresistible, for there is no field that offers 
greater opportunity to render service to the world than that of the 
teacher in the public schools. 


INCREASE I.KfsntK T11K SCHOOL'S OPPORTUNITY. 

The work of the world is done more and more bv brain and not by 
hand. One person does now with machinery in » few hours what it 
formerly took scores of persons weeks to perform. Consequently, 
there is more time to-da* for play, study, idleness: and it is the 
opportunity of the school jto reach out now and take the time that 
dmrter hours of lalmr halve given to the men and women of this 
country and make some use of it. 

The rural school has perhaps more problems to mett because of 
changed conditions than has the urban school. Primarily, with the 
rural school lies the solution of the problem of keeping enough folk 
on the land to feed the people. The attractiveness of farm life 
should be a theme running through every course of study, not only 
in the country school but in the urban school as well. 


THE SCHOOL THE COMMIWITY CENTER. 

Kurnl-school improvement is a matter intimately connected with 
better transportation. A s the roads of the coninmnitv are made 
1 letter, the schools can lie consolidated and their efficiency increased. 

Ihe rut$l school should be made the community center. The 
old-time lyceum or debating society should be revived. Father 
and mother and children went to the sehoolhouse together in the 
old days under that institution, a wonderful institution. 

The Bchoolhouse should beused si* days and evenings in the week , 
and la months in the year. We have too much money invested W 
; P ro Perty 0 have the^ door locked -so mucll/of Jhei"tim€Mn 

. my State alone, according to the last estimate I had, we have over 
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$T»0, 000.000 invested in school property. And then, think of using 
it only 3. 4. 5, or G hours a day, a days in the week, and S or 0 months 
in the year! Xo hanking institution, no manufacturing institution, 
could prosper under those conditions. 

, I N < IlKASi: TIIK RETURN’ ON TTTF, TNVF.STM I'NT. 

* if 

1 lu* wav to reduce school taxes is t<> increase tin* return on the 
investment. The way to increase the return 'on the . investment 
is to have the school touch more people. With *50.p00.WW) invested, 
the schools reach, say. 1.000,000 people. Make the schools touch 
2,000.000 people, and you could add one-fourth of the investment 
and still W saving money. ^ ou have here a banking proposition 
that you could sell anywhere -to a financial expert. 

The school should he a magnet, attracting every person in the 
community. Wherever there is a community in which that \< not 
*. true, tho'sclinol is not living up to its opportunity. The gicatest 
difficulty with the school to-day is that it is not appreciated and used 
by the community in which it is located. 

k 

A CAMIW1CX OK MUTATION TO SKI.L TIIK SC HOOLS TO TIIF. PEOPLE. 

One thing absolutely essential to a good school system is interested, 
active parents. They are the folk that make the schools. We need 
a campaign of education to arouse the parents of America to the 
fact that the schools are their property ; that they are in* their care 
and keeping; and that they need their everyday attention. I hope 
there v^ill come out of this meeting a group of men and women on 
fire to go back and preach this gospel. 

We are having trouble in this country to-day to keep the boys and 
girls in the high school. Wliyf , Because you have not told the 
boys and girls what the high school is ! 

If a commercial house had education to sell, and repeat orders 
were in .proportion to first orders as high-school graduates are to 
the entries in the grades, that commercial house would go bankrupt. 
Xow, do not lay all this nt the door of the teacher. It is not the salcs- 
* man s fault if the goods do not sell if they are of honest quality. 

The commercial house to-day advertises its-goods, and we must ad- 
vertise the public school in America if we expect to sell it to the 
boys and girls. Education must be popularized. It ought to be, 

. the popular thing to* be at the schoolhouse. 

‘ • SCHOOL-TEACHING A PROUD PROFESSION. 

‘ teacher should paid a suitable wage— that o\tght not to. 

The^e^cher shoukUbe' eiiiploy^viiRdv.'fanidVfbr. ' 

2 ptr 

— 
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12 months of the year, and contracts should run for a period of not 
less than five years. And the school district should, out of its own 
pocket, see to it that the teacher is decently housed. ' 

- Tea chi no should he made a profession. The 'standards for ad- 
mission should he high and inflexible. A man can not practice law 
until he meets the requirements of the State. It makes no difference * 
liovv scarce lawyers are; he can not get in.. 

The lawyer represents your property rights in court; the teacher 
represents the constitutional fights of boys and girls Which of 
the two are the mow sacred? Shame, on America for having been 
Hsleep! 

Make ol teaching a profession, so that men and women can enter 
it for a life's work and be in position to say, “lama teacher, and 
proud of the profession!’ 1 



MEETING NEW TESTS OF RURAL AND URBAN LIFE. 


Dr. Albkbt Shaw, 

bUHut' The WrnVir f ,f It c riac*. Ynr York Citit, 


Education is tho»vitnl process by virtue of whieli the Nation re- 
news itself and advances upon the lines of its higher destiny. Edu- 
cation. therefore, is the essentinl phase of all statesmanship in a 
democracy, and not a sepnrnte nnd distinct interest. 

It is quite conceivable that the educational process, broadly speak- 
ing. would go forward throdgh a hundred other ngencies if onr vast 
mechanism of schools and special institutions for formal instruction - 
were allowed to fall into decay nnd disuse. Human faculties would 
somehow find training, and a great heritage of .information and of 
, ' "It lire would he transmitted to the new generation. Byt the dam- 
age would l>e calnmitous. the loss would be almost incalculable, be- 
fore readjustment could lie made. 


rnooRRss comes op oonscious epkobt. 


f ivilization can not maintain even its present levels withoutsfore- 
thought, public policy, und constant effort through the use of 
recognized instrumentalities. Certainly higher levels can only be 
attained through stilUboldcr and -wiser proposals, the-conscidus adop- 
tion of policies, and I e further creation of practical means toward 
idealized ends. -V. - • 


I* or my part, I aip Inclined to welcome rather than to lament 
some of the sensational predicaments in which w*e now find the 
country involved, because the rountry can not **11 -salve. its-j»ipfcl' M 
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not fix its mind upon them with concentration until they present 
themselves ns crises. 

i lie school situation 1ms long needed radical improvement. It was 
hnrd to improve it, however, because there was so little public realiza- 
tion of the need^, 

Every child should be made secure in his right^o the safeguarding 
of his health, in the development of his physical and mental power, 
and in his specific training for a useful [nut in the life of the nation, 
'And what is that national life in which the child is to have his pa jt ' 
First, it is a life of cooperative effort for maximum economic pro* 
duction, and for relatively equal distribution of the results of such 
cooperation : second, it is a life of associated activities on a plane 
implying intelligence, self-respect, personal and family dignity. It 
implies the extinction of poverty, along with the alxdition of igPo- 
raiu.% and inefficiency. 


A NATIONAL M KNACK CALLS Foil -A NATION-WIIH! ItKMKDY. 


This conference will deal witlynanv phases of the school situation, 
both general and technical. I have merely this one broad view to 
present, namely, the need of a bdld policy that must be as definite and 
as fundamental as the policy adopted three years ago when tilt-coun- 
try entered upon war. 

At that time it was believed that the nation- faced a menace, and it 
adopte d Uje means that the particular emergency required. It was 
a milit*pmennce, and we rose to meet it, using means adapted to the 
ends in view. Now we have a different kind of menace, but a real one. 
And we shall not deal effectively with it unless we, sire convinced that 
there is such great reward ip, meeting it successfully that we can 
abundantly afford to pay tlTe'cost. 

The menace of war confronted us in our national capacity, but we 
•met it with measures both national and local. I believe that- the 
• dangers to our civilization that confront us now are also nation-wide 
in their character, and that the case >6 one for natioiial diagnosis, and 
to some extent for national remedy. * 

The diagnosis can lie made by the application of various statistical 
tests, and by wie summarizing of numerous surveys that have already 
been made. The conditions to be met affect our social structure ,as a 
whole. - The school crisis now affords the most striking illustration of- 
these conditions, and may be regarded as the most central fact. 


THE DEFECTS TO BE REMEDIED ARE FUNDAMENTAL. 

.. ■ we are confronted by the nppalling shortage of teachers. 

™r has. resulted in doubling the cost of living, and* tfie pay of 
the salariecUfewea responds, »ore$^ 
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" ,lges 1 ° I f lalior. I will not onter into that phase, because, though 
overwhelming in its immediate effects, it is not as fundamental as 
some people consider it. 

M.a h more fundamental are the facts about the training and fitness 
ui teachers, the work of the schools as related to the ends and objects 
of education, and the distribution of schools as regards the needs of 
the population and the broader aims of public policy.' 

liJ, , :rL;?' Sa r?: 1 ."' it ] ldn the mom,,, 7 of men and women now 
• en, in the l nited States, the average conditions of country 
hie were more favorable than those of town life. These conditions 
>a,u changed with the great progress of industry „„d commerce ami 

• “ lg °J we ". lth 111 urbnn communities. There has been steady 
increase in educational plant and opportunities, because the great 
<«"n has been permitted, by the policy of--the State, to draw upon 
its com entrated resources of wealth, to provide school facilities of a 
superior kind. Meanwhile the prevailing type of school in the conn- 
tii has. remained the one-room, one-teacher establishment, fur less 
effectne in Its relation to the rural community than the country 
M mn>ls of oil or i;j years ago, * 

onoss lM:qi AI.ITV OK KOI CATION.M. OI'KOKTl N1TY. 

A sound policy under which country life would fiourisji would not 
;v at the expense of the *>wns in the long run. On the contrary, the 

! ,f 7 ^ dlgnit >'- uml ha Pl>iness of rural life wm.1,1 

f I! . a,K eni 1(1 tbe towns. As matters stand to-day the children 

in» , H,e" ,1 |m 01M i 1 / arei ? ts > ' vh ° are Predominantly to be found attend- 
„ the admirable schools^of the cities, are having spent of public 
money for their education and training at least several hundred i>er 
vent more per individual than the average child of older American 
Mock living in the farming districts. 

■1 lie consequences begin to appear in a State like New York In 
the earlier day the country districts developed leaderships. At the 
present time the superior facilities of the towns and cities are pro- 
diicuig the vast majority of those who are coming forward in the 
professions, in the control of capital and business, and in the man- 
politics and government. i 

I should not diminish in the slightest measure the free opportuni- r 
t.os that are now afforded in New York City, let us gay, fo^The ele- 

• tion ' , f r ^ nstn,ctlon of a11 ‘ he chil(lrtn and for th* advanced instruc- 
tion of asninny as choose to continue in school. But it seems to me* 

« most appalling thing that the State as a whole should fail . to see 
. ••Almt is at once its clear duty and its graft opportunity. ' ' . 

1 he nmall coimtry district, unaided, can not possible providd suit- - $ 

^ ti"? a ^ nal ^cilities for ite ^Udfe ^ 
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the FARMERS t'll l LOREN SHOULD NOT UK PENALIZED FOR STICKING To 

THE FARM. 

I am not here to prescribe details of a needed reform. The prin- 
ciples. however, become evident when one surveys the deplorable con- 
ditions.’ The State should regard its rural population and its landed 
domain as its two mos^es&ential assets. It should adopt policies 
which will stimulate rural life and bring back the lands to fertility 
and to full production. 

To bring about the needed improvement will require a considerable 
period of time, and the careful adoption of a series of stimulating 
measures and policies. But the first and foremost of these policies 
should grow out of the principle that Me farmer x children are „nt to 
he penalized foe sticking to the farm. 4 

The consolidated country school- should ‘not he the rare exception, 
lutt should lx? the universal rule. The burden of its creation ami ^ip- 
port should no more he thrown upon the immediate farm coinmuniiv 
than the burden of the graded schools of New York City, for example, 
should he thrown exclusively upon the parents of the children who are 
assigned to each particular schoolroom. As much pains should he 
taken by the State of New York to create institutions for the rehabili- 
tation and the modernizing of country life as the authorities of New 
York City have taken in creating such marvelous institutions H s the 
Washington Irving High School, with a hundred vocational special- 
ties, the City College for young men, -Hunter College for young 
women, various manual training and technical schools, and soon. 


IIALF-WAY MEASURES WILL NOT SUFFICE, 

1 * 

The problem should not’ be approached in a drifting or dribbling 
way./ It should be met squarely, on largo lines, by men of vision and 
of Courage. 

I do not believe in meeting the crisis caused M by the shortage of 
* teachers with mere palliatives and witlv pitiable, temporizing incus - 
ures. I believe that we should turn the tables completely and meet 
the crisis by the adoption of bold policies. The profession of teach- 
ing is not destined to decline, but, on tl^p contrary; has ahead of it, 
in n future not long distant, such opportunities as should invite thou- 
sands of young men and women to train themselves for what is to be 
decidedly the foremost of the professions. 

I end, us I began, in expressing the belief that the present crisis 
\ lead us tow the need of adopting large policies^ in order not 
only that teachc^iimny\be, paid a living wage and schools maintained, 
but that education irfHliC broadest sense muy be treated as the supreme 
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institutions now depends upon universal training for citizen-hip and 
upon the prosperity and success of out. serial and economic fife, rural 
iis well ns urban. 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAM FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
RURAL SCHOOL. 

Hi »n. Thomas H. Fixkoan. 

stair Sitf„ ,i,itnulrnj „t I'aUtir I n^f i urtinn . lla, , iulnnu Pa 

* * 

Welunca very •definite American policy in pul.lic education. So 
Ini in the history of this country, each State lias been held responsible 
h»r its system of education. Kadi State has goner, ally adopted a' 
plat form on education* This platform is found in the State const* 
tution. and it expresses with more dr less elahoration and embellish- * 
meiit the requirements which the State exacts in public education. * 

I he provision in the constitutions of nearly all tl!e States of the 
I uion is, in substance, as follows: ‘-'That the legislature shall pro- 
vide a system of free common schools wherein all the children of the 
Mate may he educated." This constitutional mandate presupposes 
that every hoy and girl in the State shall giveft an equality of 


(‘tlucnlional opportunity. 


tin: 


-TAl’Ks ham; Not MKT TllF.lli nilEKi/riONs To ( 


mumnoi). 


Notwithstanding the fact that nearly every State has irrtTmto its 
constitution this fundamental principle pf the State’s obligation in 
puhlie education, there is not a State in the Union which -1ms vet 
nunplied with these plain provisions and given to the boys and girls 
an equality of opportunity -m,.education. Those who live in the. 
country districts have not been provided facilities for obtaining an 
education w.luch are in any respect the equal of the facilities which 
have generally been provided in nil populous centers;' 

There is no other institution in America which lms made so little 
progress in the last century as the rural school. Is this great, rich 
« to tolerate this condition of affuirs for another century '( Or 

shall we comply with the plain demands which have been determined 
to be the American policy in education? 

* * 

% mom, em or THE nritAi, scum*. mixst not lonokii we xk.(ii.f,?tki>.' 

Make no mistake— the rural school is one of The great problems in 
American public education to-dav. Eleven, million hn™ „h,i 
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Tlim^urofertain factors which outer into an Hliriont school : 

1. 1 he period of time for which tfie school is maintained. 

-* 1 he school buildings uu<J equipment. 

*‘h The course of stud}’. • ' 

4. The tomjier, , * 

i During the past two or throe weeks T* have been traveling sonu - 
, in the open in four ditfomit States; 1 have not seen a rural 

school in session in any one of these States this month. The doors 
are locked. The people have maintained school for the period of 
time which the law requires, and then tliey have closed these scliooh,- 
in many cases for five, six, and seven months pf the year. 

In my own State the time which the rural schools are in session is 
seven months or 140 days. The time which the city schools are in 
session js 10 months, or 200 days. Is there anyone who will, argue 
with me that the boys and girls who live in'the country districts and 
attend school for 140 days, and in many cases for only 100 days, are 
receiving the same efficient instruction and the same general educa- 
tion that boys and girls receive who attend school for 2<M) days in 
villages and cities? Of course not. 

We must, therefore, agree that, if we are to imply the plain prin- 
ciples of common justice, the schools in the counffy district- mu*t he 
maintained for a period of time equal to that /or which schools ;uv 
maintained in the villages and (dties. 


i^mr.vr discaiiity in hulihnos and.koi'ii’mknt. * 

~x 

- Consider the second factor which I have suggested. Compare the 
Imilding and equipment of the typical jrural .school with the corre- 
sponding facilities provided in the cities. Take into consideration 
all the aids which have been provided in the city schools by .which 
the teacher may illustrate the work in the classroom and 'make* a 
more vivid and lasting impression upon the mind of the child.. And 
then compare with these the little one-room school buildings, the 
gi’eat majority of whicli are in a dilapidated condition, and the 
meager equipment available for the teacher’s use. If equal justice 
is. to Up accorded to all Ixjvs and girls, we must, begin at once to 
remedy fliis gross ineqhnlity in school buildings and equipment. 

Again, because outlie large groups of children which have been 
brought together in thecitv schools, it has been possible to segregate 
many of those needing sjwcial -attention, and to* provide for their 
needs in ‘ways w-hich would otherwise 1>e impossible. In these ecu- 
tei-s, in addition To tl^genernl w;ork for the tKivmal children, we arc 
Thus-able to provide , for the unfortunate child— the crippled,, the 
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^ <m know how impossible it is 

ecml attention to children of these types in the country schools. 



> HOItTO >M I NON OF THK (.'ol'ltSE OF STCDY. • 



1 he third factor is the eofirse of study. The typical rural school 
ay cimtain 1'.. no. or :?<) children - ,• 1 1 i,. u .... ..... 


Jn this school we find a smalhfcroup of children marching up to the i 
recitation seats, and after givirfg a few minutes’ consideration to the " 
esson they march back and another group comes up and takes its 
place. And so the process is continued every 7 or 10 minutes through i 

(he entire day. What kind of instruction is it possible for a teacher I 

’ lo give in a school with a program organized on this basis? 

I he course of study in any school should' be connected with the liv- 
ing conditions of the community in which the school is maintained. 

Mow is it possible in these one-ifeom rural schools to maintain and 
jidnuniSiter efficiently courses of study properly related to agricul- j 
taraj interests and home making, as well as the general courses of S 

>mdy which shall beiof cultural value eqttal to the courses which are l 

"ini warned in. village and ^y'sclmo^f At whatever' cost, we must ? 
make impossible for thes^l,(MK)^00 boys and girls in the country, ' 
"ho are soon to become citizens of the States and of the Nation, to \ 
imiMie cdfirses of study w Well. have practical and cultural Lillies 
c.|iial to those which are provided in ttfe cities and villages. 

Again, you are all familiar with the revelations of the 'Army draft. ' 

examinations. You refill! that the hoys who came from the cmmti#' ’ 

districts were not in as fit physical condition as the boys who came ’ 
ln.ni the^ cities. Kverv program of study for the counter schools \ 

must nielude a comprehensive, scientific plan for instruction on ,1! 

Iioulth. ■ ' , ~ ' ^ ^ 

ins P ccti 9 n which J ias beeit developed in this'^£ti f v V I 
is inogeitive. It simply reveals. the physical defects now ‘existing. » | 

Health instruction mpst be puf upon a broader and more compre- 
hensive baSis, and must prdyjdc for the instruction of all children of 1 
(he Nation— in the country districts as well as in the cities-in the 3 
fundamentnl mattes of health, and for the purpose of preventing ' 
the development of the physics^ defects which are so common in dies* 
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not had an education beyond that provided in the elementary course 
of study, and have had very little or no professional training of any 
kind. Yet we expect these young people of 1 intit ed 'instruction, of 
immature judgment, of small vision, and with no adequate outlook 
on life, to go into these schools and to train and develop good Amer- 
ican citizens from these 11,000,000 children. This, is an utter im- 
possibility. 

We must entirely reverse our policy, based on the theory that any 
person is qualified to teach in the country school, and adopt the the- 
ory that the country schools demand the hest teachers in the school 
system. We must offer a premium in compensation, if nercssany 
to teachers who will go into the rural community and perform (he 
real work which needs to l>e done. , > 

We must establish institutions whose sole purpose shall ho to 
prepare teachers for the rural schools, and these schools should he 
associated with consolidated schools in rural regions. 

How are we to accomplish these things? When the generAl policy 
of the Xation is to build consolidated schools wherever feasible, .we 
shall Ijg able to train teachers effectively for the rural schools. When 
we provide buildings and equipment which are the equal of /those 
provided in the villages and cities; when we maintain schools in ihc 
country for a period of time equal to that which prevails in villages 
and cities: t \vhen we offer courses of study in the country equal in 
every respect to those offered hi the villages and cities, then we shall 
l>e able to accord equal justice to the 11,000,000 hoys and girls living 
upon the farms of America, by affording them educational oppor- 
tunities which shall be the equal to those afforded the lV.000,000 bo vs 
and girls living in the villages and cities of America. Then we shall 
redeem the shortcomings in America’s policy of education and com- 
ply with the fundamental laws of the .several States as expressed in 
their constitutions. 


AN ADEQUATE PROGRAM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

Pr. Frank K. Sr\cr.niN(i. 

bran, School of Edilcation^ale UtUremlty. AV W flaven. Conn T 

' It is high time to take the offensive in the struggle for education. 
\Ve have been on the defensive long enough, trying merely to retain 
the ideals, the standards, the types, the quantity, and* quality of 
* education that prevailed up to three years ago. 

We are hot succeeding, in our defensive. The old standards are 
not being maintained; teachers are deserting the profession in ever- 
.. increasing numbers. More and more schools are being closed, terms 
./shortened, .or'vhijdren intrusted to the 'ministrations of the tinpre- 
amt the Hhcdmj^icnt v-.: -'r: *" 
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Discouraging as this trend is, the outlook for the future is still 
.uore discouraging. For, in spite of frenzied activities throughout 
the country m the raising <,f teachers' salaries, the enrollment in 
teacher-training institutions has steadily fallen off. until many such 
institutions are closed, and most ofikose continuing are runqjmr with 
greatly reduced numbers of students. r 

Hie occupation of teaching— as a whole, we are not justified in 
calling it a profession— fs being deserted in the present and shunned 
lor the future. 

A IV HOI J.Y -VKW l>ROGR.UI XEEDKI). 

* 

Wc must change our policy. We must face forward instead of 
"ackward. A\ e must launch an educational |>rogram that will com- 
pletely swallow up the old program.. AVe mud launch a program 
7 l ' x t‘‘ n s!ve, with such high ideals and standards, that in comparison 
the old deteriorating program will look like the outgrown program 
<>t ;i past atre. 

And that js just what it is. The old program was launched nearlv 
two centuries ago. True, with the years, that program has grown:' 
it has been improved in details: it has been adapted in some slight 
degree to changing conditions : but fundamentally in principle and 
in aim our educational program has remained dowu to the present 
... moment the program of 200 Wars ago. 

1 hat program set jis its goal the equipment of all the children of 
all the people with the most elementary tools of knowledge and a 
few years’ academic instruction for leadership of a few select youth. 

the passing years of two centuries bate seen the range of that 
academic instruction much enlarged anti some good beginnings made 
m vocational training for a very few of our vonth. But how far 
we have fallen short of achieving the goal of equipping all children 
with the most elementary tools of knowledge recent Armv records 
rev ealed m a startling manner. In this we had failed with 25 chil- 
dren otiFof every 100. 

I hit that old program, even if its aims were realized up.to 100 per 
cent, is grossly inadequate to meet the educational needs of the 
present day, and I am not speaking in. disrespect of that program, 
k uite the contrary. It was a noble program for its times— a pro- 
gram mngnificently conceived to meet the popular educational 
requirements of a past age, a program, in its day well calculated- to 
lay the foundations of universal knowledge and intelligence, indis-' 
pensable to ike hiaintonnnce and development of a democratic type 
of government nnd| popular institutions. 

Ekt the age which produced that program for its own use has 
passed. 3Fhe constituent dements of *mr population* hkx* chanced- 
conditions of kvug and of making a living Shave changed ; popular 

— ^ - ' 
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conceptions of governmental and industrial control of human activi- 
ties are changing. 

We are no longer a homogeneous people, chiefly of a single race, 
with a common background of fundamental experiences, jcMi^tom*. 
and ideals. For the most part, we no longer live, at home, the 
isolated life of’ primitive farmers, and as a nation onr days of 
exclusiveness are over. 

Wc are all the races of the earth, speaking all the languages of 
the earth, bringing together and tending to perpetuate in our Ameri- 
can homes the memories of all the fundamental experiences, custom*, 
ideals, jealousies, and antagonisms that: have been developed under 
every Government of the world: we live, in rapidly increasing num- 
Iwrs 1 . huddled together in the congestion of cities, great and small, 
which often means, paradoxical as it sounds, greater isolation than 
life in the sparsely inhabited country: in increasing numbers we arc 
working for a daily wage, with no intelligent interest in the product 
of our lal>ors; every sane citizen knows that, us a nation, we must 
henceforth bear a responsible part in the affairs of the world or Inn .• 
our place dictated to us. 

This new age in which we live, developed, of course, gradually f* v 
generations out of the age that is past, but perhaps l>est marked off 
from that past age by our entry into the World War in the spring 
of 1917 : this new age must have an educational program adequate 
to the conditions and problems of the present, a program susceptible 
of expansion and adaptation to the problems of the age as it de- 
velops, serving this age until it, too, like the ages that are gone, 
shall give way to u newer age. 

W hat must this program l>e?. What must be its scope and its # 
aims? 

An educational program* for the present age will not be char- 
acterized by r sudden break with the old program, anymore than 
the present age is marked by a sudden break with the past age* out 
of which it grew. As the a^e, so the nge^ fitting educational pro. 
gram must. grow out of the past. The new program, which present 
conditions and problem^ demand, must accomplish all that the old 
program attempted; but it must also set for itself additional and 
higher goals. 

' three minimum objectives. 

An adequate program of public education for the present day and 
age must set for its achievement three definite, but closely related. 
*•; Objectives.' Stated in simplest terms, these are,: 

Essential elementary knowledge, training* and discipline. 

told responsibility; ^ * : ;; : ^ 

Third. C^upationabT^nomic^ni^llig^n^ ^d^e^iehey. 

: ii- 
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This program must seek the achievement of every one of these 
objectnes. not with a .selected few or even with a majority, bat with 
eier> one of the chil.lren and youth of .the land, native born and 
. immigrant. Iliis program mast seek these achievements, notwith 
Pious wad, an.l half-hearted effort, bat with W vigorous de.en^na- 
tion. accompanied by measures adequate to the achievements sought 
■ o obuously tessential do these tlnee objeVtives of an adequate 
educational pro warn appear, we are likely to miss their full import 
■ iv not these exactly the goals,toward which oui-WhooIs throughout 
the country have Iieen striving? Xo; far from it. ' 

As a whole, the sell, ml systems of America have not been seriously 
tmng to ach.ex'e even the first and fundamental of' these ob 
jc, t.ves; they have not seriously tri^ teach all children even to 
trad and write, to equip them with the barest essentials of the tools ■ 
i.M know leu "e. 1 ♦ - 

Th,. most that can lie claimed for the school systems provided for 
millions of children is that they have set as an aimVhe teaching of 
icadmg and writing, not the teaching of all the children for whom 
i .k\\ nre responsible, to read and write. 

1 1 Jns is not a difficult task, but it does require some knowledge and 
><i on the part of the teacher: it does require time and effort on 

, ,):n tof V , "‘’l ,er “"I 1 l>u l ,iL B,,t thesc simple essentials have not 

senoudy devoted to the task in the case of some millions of 
• n lit Iren every year. 

n booh open only a few weeks in the year— in nearly a third of 
Hie States the average is only 20-odd weeks, which actually for 
many schools means several weeks less; attendance in many States 
i. dually voluntary, in few States assured by adequate attendance 
bnvs. adequately enforced; unattractive schoolrooms; ‘uninteresting 
"■ok; scores of thousands of inconqietenf, transient teachers, mere 
"'™, themselves uneducated: these are the all-sufficient justification 
■ t the assertion that, as a whole, the school systems of America have 
not seriously tried to teach all children even to read and write 
And the actual, measured results, 25 young draft men in every 
*' una j e to read., are the conclusive answer to nnv argument or 
protest against this humiliating assertion. 

And as fqr the two, other proposed objectives, civic intelligence 
end responsibility, and occupational-economic intelligence and effl- 
uence, no single tftnte, no single county, city, or township in the 
I mted States has ever even proposed either of these. achievements 
Of all children and youth, and backed up the proposal with practical 
phins that could possibly lead to the proposed recite with the ma- 
joVity of the children agd youth concerned, •?* 

OiSy -in the most progressive school systent fthj « select few, who ■ 
voluntarily continue their schooling through thesecondary period, 

v 
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fretting a fair opportunity to develop civic ami industrial-economic 
intelligence, responsibility, and efliciencv. Even in the best secondarv 
schools all too little emphasis is usually laid on instruct ion -calculated 
to achieve these ends. Especially is the development of sound civic 
and industrial-economic intelligence in need of more attention. Voca- 
tional shill, which many schools are now teaching with .success, does 
not necessarily imply vocational and economic intelligence. Nor does 
knowledge of principles and plans of civic organization, which onlv 
a ftw secondary pupils acquire, imply the- feeling lind resolution of 
civic responsibility. 

Now, these two objectives, like the first objective, are entirely prac - 
ticable. Their realization, however, depends absolutely upon com- 
petent teachers in sufficient'tnunbers and upon the devotion, under 
favorable conditions, of these teachers and of the children and youth 
concerned— not of a f»w of them, but of all of them — to tile task in 
band until it is accomplished. 




Mtasi i:ks nkckss.\i!y to niekt these oiijf.ctives. 

1 really want to accomplish these three practicable objective* 

for all tile children and youth of America we must make radical 
changes and extensive enlargements in our present school systems 
and programs. 

i he achievement outlie first objective, the equipment of every child 
with the necessary tools and habits of knowledge and general intel- 
ligence, demands that elementary schools, undef competent teachers, 
shall be universally accessible, every one of them maintained for at 
least -Hi weeks per year, and that all children from C to 7 to about 14 
years of age.br until the eight-year course is completed, shall Win 
continuous and regular attendance. 

The achievement of the second and third objectives, civic and 
occupational-economic intelligence, responsibility, and efficiency, de- 
mand an appropriate school organization ami program of their own; 
t hese objectives can not be forced upon the elementary schools. ‘Ele- 
mentary teachers generally can net^be'cxpected to possess the neces- 
sary qualifications, qnd even if they did children of elementary school 
age are quite unequal to these achievements,, which require the de- 
velopment of mind and body that* comes only with the gfcowing ma- 
turity of youth. 

These achievements belong distinctly to the secondary school age : 
thut is, to the age from about 14 to 18 . Thgt the foundations, even, of 
•.civic itncl occupational-economic intelligence and efficiency may be 
Jniil in : tlie lives, of allour yoiith, boys and .girls alike, secondary, or 
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lMill-tnne secondary school*, under competent teachers, must he 
■ provItle ' 1 fov 1,11 wIu> elect t0 devote their fail time tonheir education 
from 14 to 1* years of age. Part-time or continuation schools of sec* 
omiary grade, umler equally competent' teachers, must be provided 
lor all other youth of these years who devote the larger part of their 
time to some regular employment. "** 

J lie major otfort. however, even of these youth, must l>e controlled 
by the Nhool. 1 heir 'education must have the right of wav over' 
industry. J heir l^ours of schooling, which should not be less than 
cijrht per week, should occupy a favored place within tlie day's work, 
shcmld never he added to an otherwise full day of employment. = 

Ihe actual and universal realization of these civic 'and occupa- 
tional-economic objectives reipiires that nil youth attend either part 
or full-time secondary schools as regularly and continuously as all 
children must attend elementary schools. 

t 1 * H ' rc ' s not to olalmrate or to go into details concerning t he 
ddmitc courses of instruction that these universal secondary schools 
slum hi provide. The .statement of. the objectives which they are to 
attain is sufficiently suggestive of the scope and the character of the 
instruction that (hev must make effective. 

I'.xtensiye as this program of' universal elementary and seeondarv 
education is, extensive as the necessary provisions for carrying it out 
must l*e. in romparisbh with anything that has yet lieen attempted, 
it is barely a minimum program. Nothing less will suffice. 

What would you leave out? Universally efficient elementary 
schools, and let one-fAirth of the youth of the land continue to start 
the joiihiev of life umler the handicap of the most elementary Ignor- 
ance ? Or would you continue to neglect to give suitable insfruction 
for the general development of civic and occupational-economic in- 
telligence, efficiency. and responsibility? The appalling need of such 
instruction is only too evident on every hand. Dare we longer to 
withhold it? 


A FINAL TEA It OF INSTRUCTION, niKOPLINK. A\P TBAIXlXfl FOR ALL 

YOrXG'UIEN. 

Hut a really adequate program of universal education, suited to the 
conditions and needs of thus country to-day, should culminate in a 
democratic school which every male youth from 18 to 20 should be 
required to attend for a full year. 

The instruction and training in this school, carried on by the most 
competent teachers, should cover the vriejest possible ramie, suited to 

the utmtist^vurietv and riftcrrAn nf r\Kvoid^ aS a' xi. . 
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the foundations and the prhiffiry purpose ^nidia<j all this 
varied instruction should l>e the development and the inspiration of 
civic and occupational-economic intelligence, talent, efficiency. and 
responsibility. 

I his universal school of youth should enroll not only everv native- 
boi n son of America for a 12-month period Indore he enters on the 
full responsibilities of citizenship: it slumld enroll also for at lead 
a year every newly arriving immigrant from IS to 25 years of age. 
Passage through this school of youth and democracy' should be die 
prime condition of envying the privileges of American residence and 
ultimate citizenship. 


Kven with the promptest establishment that is practicable of the 
basal elementary and secondary school features of this prognun.it is 
only through some such universal school as this that we can hope to 
deal, taidilv but more or less effect ively. with the prodigious legacies 
of illiteracy, civic and occuptional-econoinic ignorance, incompetence, 
and irresponsibility that we are daily inheriting from the inadequate 
educational 'program of a bygone age. 

This program will not enact itself. Three things are essential to 
its realization. First of all. the people of America— the thoughtful, 
constructive leaders of the people — must believe in it. must determine 
to have it. 

Our public schools are the most popular, the most democratic, the 
most popularly and democratically controlled institution that we 
hnve. As a people we arc wholly responsible for their present con- 
dition. • „ 

Our schools to-day represent t^e resultant of a little active, pro- 
gressive thought and demand of much passive, complacent accept- 
ance, and of a vast deal of indifference and neglect. A little more 
temporary attention here and there, impaticUldctailed criticisms of 
their defect; lamentations over their shortcomings; greatly increased 
expenditures to hire teachers to remain at their desks; these things 
won’t even cheek the progress of the schools’ deterioration'. 

T he whole problem of public education must be taken vigorously 
in hand; the most earnest thought of the ’heat minds of the nation 



must be concentrated upon it ; the most vigorous and widespread reso- 
lution must set our public edueationnl enterprise on that vastly plane 
which the educational needs of the present age demand. 

A practical, comprehensive, forward-looking, adequate program 
of public education, like the one that I have outlined, or a better, 
must be preached throughout the land, until its significance is grasped 
- by the Vopular mind, and its realization demanded by the popular 
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Following the popular determination to set up and maintain an 
ailrquato system of universal education the next requisite is a suffi- 
nj.it numlier of competent teachers. They dp not exist to-day. 
thousands of schoolrooms are closed; hundreds of thousands more 
;ue in charge of people quite unprepared to meet the responsiliBi- 
t us of their positions. I am not speaking unguardedly, but strictly 
union the limits of the most reliable available figures based on ’ 
careful studies and estimates, tfliich indicate that approximately 
or more than 300,000. of all the public-school teachers of 
America have no education beyond that of high school, and tens of 
thousands of these only a meager elementary education. The mini- 
mum standards in any fairly good system— and these standards are 
I,,,, low— now require two years’ education beyond high school. 

ut the program that I have outlined, far ftiore extensive than 
present programs, will necessitate a large increase over the number 
<-f teachers now required. This in ere a sWill amount to not less than 
].;".(Hin, of whom at least one-half sjmfilil be men, for their services 
" ill be largely required in school^ff secondary grade. 

Nonce, it can be readily seen that serious preparation for the reali- 
s 7 - ; ilion of an adequate program of public education for America in- 
ches the education and professional training of a full half million 
teachers I 

Now is this startling number of teachers to be secured? Is not 
the mere suggestion preposterous in face of the continued failure to 
secure a sufficient number even to meet the present requirements? 

Miat more inducements enn be offered? Have not wages been 
. m .eased with unprecedented frequency and by unparalleled amounts ? 
lave not present low standards of educational fitness lieen made still 
hover, or waived altogether? Yes; all this has Im done; and yet 
I ample offering themselves as teachers, almost on their own terms, 
arc falling further and further behind the mere numbers required. 


A VlOOROrs, FORWARD-LOOKING CAMPAIGN. 

The fundamental trouble is that we are on the wrong track, faced 
in the wrong direction, looking backward instead of forward. We 
are on the .timid, . shrinking defensive, when the situation demands 
•>ohl, broad-minded, vigorously aggressive action. 

Continuously and increasingly during the last two or three years 
public-school teachers have been advertised throughout the length 
urn breadth of the la,nd as never before, Popular magazines, the . 
daily press, fto movies, ptilpit^and platform, have .pleaded- the 
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so they have universally pninted a picture of worried and trying, - 
nagged and oppressed, unappreciated service at starvation wages 
that is being rapidly deserted and increasingly shunned by the com- 
petent and independent, 

The public has been, or is being, rapidly educated to this point of 
view: the public, even the most unskilled laboring public, is looking 
with compassion on the teacher. Is there required any further, ex- 
planation of the continued desertion and shunning of the proles- 
' sion ? 

I repeat, it is high time for the most vigorous offensive campaign, 
a campaign primarily directed not to the exploitation and relief of 
the sufferings of teachers, hut rather to adequate provisions foi* the 
needs and the rights of all the children and youth of America. Such 
a campaign, worthily prosecuted, will concentrate popular attention 
on interests that are the most abiding and the dearest to the hearts 
of the vast majority of our adult citizenry, the interests of our chil- 
dren and J’outh. With popular attention so concentrated^ the popu- 
lar resolution to see that those dearest interests are adequately served 
will not be lacking. 

riio^e fitted, really fitted, and called to minister to these most pre< ■ 
ious of all interests will cease tp be Rooked upon with compassion 
even by the lowliest: they -will command the respect even of the 
highest. ^ 

Present a service demanding the 4 most thorough preparation, a 
service offering an honored career of influence and responsibility, 
worthy the talents of the ablest men and women — for such the teach- 
ing service really is — and there will lie no lack of competent com- 
petitors for enrollment in that service, 

• * 

COMPETENT SF.lt VICE MJ'NT HE DEM ANljKh, 

Of course such service must be adequately .paid, paid on the aver- 
age several times as much as the inadequate, incompetent, and 
fittingly transient service that is tolerated in scopes of thousands of 
schoolrooms to-day. 

We must persistently concentrate attention and demand on com 
petent service: then pay what it costs to get that service. When 
this becomes the rule, all competent teachers, and none others should 
be eipployed, frill be sufficiently remunerated. 

Hut all this will involve, in the aggregate, greatly increased ex- 
penditures. And this is the thin! indispensable on which the reali- 
zation of an adequate educational program depends. 

Such a program in full operation will necessitate the annual ex- 
penditure of at least tfcree or four times ns much as hns^per yet 
: : been 
VIM- ■ 

V-U. 


so spent. The total sum, two and one-half billions or more, 
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is staggering: but equally staggering are the numbers of children 
and youth to be educated, rapidly approaching twenty-five millions. 


■ w! 
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figures of cost, however, make a verv different impression 
*<y» IH>r capita basis.' How much and how *ompe- 


T! 


lent e«icational service .ran we expect at an annual cost of $35 per 
pupil— about the present i^verag* expenditure ? Does iitloo to *pv. 
per pup’il. lliCTstiniated cost of reasonably adequate service, appear 
9 rx ''' : ' v "^ ,nt • Kvo " 11 mo.lerately well-to-do man does not hesitate. 
south! times this Intter amount for two months* education <>F 
!h^ child in a summer camp. J 

l.'uit where is the money to come from? Many communities, as 
well as many individuals, are quite unable to produce the necessarv 
funds, however much they might desire to do so. Obviously the 
cost must he imposed upon. wealth, not upon poverty. 

Jo tins end, we must go a long step further in the abandonment of 
the old district school system, to the principles of which we still 
• ling. Ue must frankly recognize universal public education as 
a primary concern" of the Nation. 

The welfare of one community, he it village, city, or State— which ' 
arc types of our present independent and self-depende^ school dis- 
tricts— i s so hound up with tire welfare of other communities whether 
contiguous or separated by the width of the continent, that no dis- . 
trict hounded hv lines anywhere within the limits of the Tnited 
States is large en.fugh to represent the united and indivisible concern 
«'f all the people for the adequate education of all the children and 
youth of the land, wherever these may chance to have been born or 
t<> live to-day. 

In these days of easy and rapid transfer of persons and ideas from • 
place to place, the pfogri^s, prosperity, and safety of the Nation can 
not rest securely on educational provisions, limited in this district 
by ignorance, poverty, and parsimony, nnd in that district by con- 
trolling financial interests that find it cheaper to keep down tax rates • 
for public schools while paying for private instruction of their own 
children at ten or twenty fold the rate that letter instruction in 
adequate public schools would cost. 

Xo: the liest intelligence and the wealth of the Nation mftst see to 
ft that all the children and youth of the Nation are educated for the 
sake of the perpetuity and progress of the Nation. • 

Specifically, in a word, the financial support of public education 
everywhere should lie borne, perhaps in approximately equal parts, 
by the Nation, the State, and the local community, and borne on n 
basis of mutual encouragement of increased support. 

~ ; v> ' 
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The educational crisis that confronts us is, indeed, serious, alarm- 
ing. It nm be adequately met only by prolonged devotion of the 
best, the most statesman-like intelligence that the country affords; 
only by the resolute determination of the most enlightened public 
sentiment; only by th£ adoption of the profession of teaching, mak- 
ing it in reality a profession, by hundreds of thousands of thoroughly 
educated, professionally trained, professionally minded men and 
women: only by the annual expenditure of unprecedented sums of 
money. *' 

lint all these conditions are possible, indeed eminently practicable. 
The wealth of the Nation is equal to the burden. Should it iicccsm- 
tate the radical curtailment of gross wastes and extravagances, -public 
and private, flagrantly rampant on every hand, so much the better. 

THE NATION AI orsKI) To ACTION. 

The necessary intelligent leadership, the, practical, constructive 
idealism, the popular rapacity for intelligent and hearty response. 
§re all potentially available in abundance. There is no dearth of 
* vonng men and young women capable of becoming able, inspiring 
teachers. 

(ienerations ago, the founders of our Republic, the common poo- 
, pl^ undertook consciously and deliberately to educate themselves 
and their children for self-government, fof* the building of a secure, 
materially and spiritually prosperous and progressive common- 
wealth. ~ V * 

To-day in this new and vastly different age, we are called upon 
' again as a people to take ourselves consciously and deliberately in 
hand, to educate ourselves and our children in accordance with pres- 
ent needs, that our inherited commonwealth may fie made to‘ endure 
into ages of yet greater progress and prosperity* 
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ECONOMIES IN EDUCATION. 

. (■ii.ud.KS II, .Trim. 

‘/or of thr $vhool-of ICihication, Vn lrer*i1g of Chicago. 


The origin of the present crisis in American education bear6 date 
not of 1917 nor yet of 1914. This crisis has been in the making sined 
colpnial days. If there had been no war we should shortly have had 
to face practically every one of the problems which now confront us. 
The war brought to the surface our weaknesses and hastened some- 
^what the appearance^ of an acute situation, but the war . is in no 
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The present crisis is the product of our national evolution. A 
-tudy of tins evolution w ill show us that the causes which produced 
our most conspicuous virtues are als^the causes of our difficulties, 
l'or example, we have expanded our schools, exhibiting an uul>oimded 
enthusiasm for broader courses of study and for unlimited accept- 
ance into higher schools of all who wish to take advantage of them 
:m.l tins very expansion has brought u< to a grave condition in 
m-IiooI finance. If we are to cope with the problem which has thus 
arisen, we must first 1 understand it and then go about solving it in a 
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Consider the facts of expansion. In the last :10 years, while our ~ t 
population has a little less than doubled, the number of high-school 
pupds has been multiplied by six. Within the last 10 years the 
number ot high-school teachers has more than doubled. Jfroni 190!) 
to 1910 the number of high schools increased ivtmS^Mn7, S.906. 

Kadi of these schools, it should be borne in myid. represents a unit 
of equipment and up-keep. . . * 

These figures present a picture of one of the lad, lest experiments 
in civilization that 1ms ever been tried. European nations have 
guarded. the privileges of a higher education ami have bestowed it 
only oh those who are selected for public leadership. Even for these 
leaders Europe hns never Iieen able to afford the expense of making 
lugbcr education free Europe hns never given a public schooling 
of higher grade to girls because the social machinery of that older 
civilization could not begin to stand the strain of supporting such an 
tnulcTlaking. “ * • 


Our Nation hunched this prent experiment* without nny serious 
mimtinjr of the cost We have been not unlike those fraternal orders 
which in their youth organize pretentious insurance schemes, at 
4 1 Mai cost to their members, and get on for a time without thought 
411 difficulty, but in their maturer years-are overwhelmed by a strik- 
ing demonstration of the eternal, validity of the mathematical facts'*" 
of life. We are confronted t*day by a mathematical fact. Our high 
schools are crowded. They cost per capita . about twice ns much 'as 
the elementary schools. They have not reached the limits of their 
growth. They stand as one of our gravest financial problems. 

Again, in 1840, the young Nation, struggling with its problems of 
material existence, provided what education it could for the people, 
jmt it succeeded in giving the average citizen only 208 days of school ’ ' 

mg. Two hundred and eight days are not enough.; to train in the * 

ik iMnnia 1 hhai a 1) n _1 A V_" > ’ • • 1**i V'' * " 

: ; introduction , -j " 
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to higher education. Iy/the three-quarters of a century since 1 840 
the average amount oK schooling has /Mfreased from ‘208 days to 
-13HI days, or about six times what it was in 1840. 

I he counterpart of our enthusiasm for more days of schooling for 
tfie average^um and woman appears in the somber fact that Ameri- 
can cities are in serious financial difficulties in their efforts to main 
tain tlieir public schools. A ^ few months ago the Bureau of the 
( ensus reported that, of the 227 cities having more than 110,000 in- 
habitants, 147 are running far behind in their finances. They are 
spending per annum $3.48 per capita more than tlieir in conic. The 
227 cities have on the average a per capita indebtedness of $77 AL 
About. 30 per cent of -these ruinous municipal expenditures is for 
schools, and the proportion given to schools as compared with tjiat 

given to policing, paving, and public health fins steadily increased 
during the last 40 years. 

4 * 

I IA( K OK OlMiAMC I'XITY A .^IdUS II AN I MCA IV.’ 

'Another striking series of facts appears wheti we consider the evo- 
lution of the' <*liffe rent units of our educational system. The elernen 
tarv school has aimed to meet the needs of all the children, and in its 
efforts toward the most complete self-development it has emphasized, 
its own. work and its own organization, and has been almost entirely 
Unmindful of the higher schools into which its pupils go. ' In fact 
• * cmentai v school lias thought of its interests as 

opposed to those of the high school. 

fashion the higher schools have gone their own way. Where 
.fheredias been necessary contact’ .there has often been marked lack of 
sympathy. The college has criticized* the high school and tbfc pro- 
fessional school has been in turn critical of the college" 

All this lack of coordination can\be traced to the vigor and enthu- 
siasm of the separate* units, and no\one can legitimately advocate a 
reduction of vigor a ncji enthusiasm. The trouble is that we -ha ve not 
evolved any large centralizing agency competent to comprehend 
under its unifying control all the disjointed elements of our complex 
system. '* ' % ’ 

Tlie contrast in this respect between ourselves and Europe is very 
impressive. Europe unifies its educational system by central md“ 
tk>n»1 authority. I mention this example* not because I advocate imi- 
tation of Europe. Quite the contrary, I do not believe inforeing co- 
ordination by any external and artificial control X believe rather 
that we should develop in an American way an American type of 
unity. This will mean conferences and democratic "forms of- cen- 
tralized supervision, but until we find some device for securing unity 
our system will appear in contrast to that of, Europe, as a group of 
lincoordinated institutions. We are moving in tl*e direction of ceil- 

• a \ ■ _ . 
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. fertilization in the development of our State departmental. cl through 
om voluntary agencies of standardization. W hat we need is a clearer 
conviction of the importance of bringing our institutions together. 

'I ht-fact is we are too individualistic. In our enthusiasm, each for 
,1W °" n •hstitiition, we are complacent about a disjointed and fra --- 
mentary school syjjem. The result is that pupihfwho bust pass from 
one school to another waste a gi;eat (1 <j 4 of time and' eiiergl^mrt ex- 
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perienyc serious difficulty in making individual adjiistflfcCfe just l»e- 
ciMisii we n^iect institutional adjustment.. The public is impatient, % 
and mil- ^financial support is in no small measure jeopardized. If ,wj 
aw to make successful demands -for large support , we juusbfiiNt cure 
^the wastage v^neh arises out of our individualistic iMithusiasnlC. 

; . . ' ‘ • . . * ♦ 

1. 1 M ITATION S'OI', IT RELY LOCAL < O XTKOL. 

Another fundamental fact which explains much of our present 
difficulty is that each community is in a very forge degree in control ' 
ot its own schools. We cherish the local school board and its rights' 
a- one of the most democratic of our institution's, *and verily it is.* 

I he experiments that some American school boards have triad with 
the schools in their charge have contributed far-reaching lessons re- 
garding the possibilities of unbridled democracy. 1 hasten to add 
• that the public service of many board members* who have lavisfcd 
time and attention on school problems is' also the most optimistic evi- 
; . donee that democracy, can call freely for, the services of its members. ’ * 
Qiute apart from the virtues and sins of boards of education, it is 
evident on a moment's consideration that local control is sure to be 
.inadequate to the larger needs of the schools. The small school dis- 
trict can not train teachers. It can got provide through- its own 
limited agencies the books anc^ materials necessary for instruction 

. V™ not smire unaided the supervision which it needs to make its 
• school equal to the best in* the country. * \ 

For these and other like reasons the individual school district must 
put itself under the control of the larger Social unit. It must do this 
Noluntarily, not through external coercion. , 

1 lie, time ought to lie not far distant when boards of education can- 
*e I'Hd. responsible by the public for high standards of action just 
" s the benchers and pupils are held responsible ,m the classroom. 
bupefvLsion of boards of education is a * public necessity and wilfbe 
welcomed by those who are interested in unifying and coordinating 
V ie American school system. * .* • 

X ^ t \ 

SCIENTIFIC KVALVATIOX OF BESILTS ESSENTIAL TO KFFfcCTlVR WORK. 

We hawnot hail standards for- school work: we have Itoen cn- 
l iismstk hot vague, We have- so lono Iwnv ^Amnln i-n... 
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careless evaluation of results that in 'recent years, when scientific 
* methods haAe made it possible to determine how far teaching really 
accomplishes what it aims to accomplish in the classroom, there has 
appeared a disposition .in some quarters to resist. the movement 
toward measuring results. Those who attempt to prevent the de- 
velopment of the movement for the, measurement of school'results by 
all manner of false reports, by saying that measurement is in the 
interests of mechanical uniformity, and that education can not be 
analyzed into its elements or recognized by its results, will not long 
be able to stand in the way. of the most' needed and most rational 
type of supervision that has ever come to American schools, namely, 
supervision by scientific knowledge of what is being achieved. 

DEFECTS EMPHASIZED DCRINQ PERIOD OF STRESS. 

9 

To sum up, the American educational system, as I have tried to 
b1»q\y, has all along been careless of its fundamental needs. ‘ It has 
expanded lavishly and without proper assimilation of its units. It 
is full of incoordinations. It is local in its government and sup- 
port, and it is often indifferent to standards. 

■a. The severe test of a pef iod of economic stress brings out the de- 
fects of the system, and we now see as never before the consequences 
of our lack of foresight and lack of definite standards. We have no 
adequate supply of teachers. How could we expect to have? The 
incoordination of the school system has left us without adequate co- 
operation between the higher institutions and the lower schools.' 
hack of standards has, made it impossible to discriminate lietween 
efficient service and its opposite. 

Local control has blinded us to the public responsibility for pro- 
viding in advance for the needs of the schools. We have left all 
these matters to the slow operation of a chance system of sufiply and 
demand. This chance system has broken down on every hand. First 
' °f the young l>eople of this country were suddenly convinced l>v 
the war that education is essential to all who wish to rise in the 
struggle of modern life. Students are crowding into educational in* 
stitutions in unheard of numbers. Our colleges are strained to their 
Utmost capacity in the effort to accommodate students. Our high 
schools are running over. ' Education has received a flattering recog- 
nition which is embarrassing because of the strain which it puts ori 
institutional resources. ’ , , " , 

Curiously enough, this same high regard for education, which 
. sends students into schriols has, on the other hand, drawn the teasers" 
j T he teachers of, the country used to think 4 $ themselves as 

-brothers of society, .dealing in spiritual things th»t must he 

,■ But daring %e, yratf tye learned . 

the lesson of the money ValSeof a 
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RADICAL REFORMS THE ONLY SOLUTION. 

The situation as we find it to-day is by no means hopeless, but it 
is certain y by no means a matter for petty ami temporary patching 
Tins awakening to which we have been brought bv the war ought to 
lea,! to reforms which will be of the most far-reaching type. It is 
only through radical reform that we can put the system in condition 
to demand large support and to carry forward the broad and salu- 
tary lines of development which are suggested by our history. 

I wish, accordingly, to advocate three types of positive construc- 
tive economy which I believe ought to be put into immediate opera- 
tion with a view to correcting organic defects in our present school 
system and with a view to furnishing a substitute in rational read- 
justment for mere chance expansion. 


A .NATIONAL n.AN OF COORDI NATION. 


1 lie first Teforni which I advociffe in the interests of economy is a 
national plan for the coordination of the different branches of the 
educational system. As the matter stands to-day there is tremendous 
waste in cost of operation and inhuman life because the elementary 
schools and high schools do not fit into each other s plans,' Iieeausc 
the high sehools and colleges are not articulated, and because the 
colleges and professional schools do not know how to reconcile their 
nmflictin*r interests. 

I lie elementary school has a seven or eight year organization 
which, especially in its last years,*is wasteful in the extreme. There 
is a large amount of padding in the course of study, and an unwar- 
ranted. duplication of work through needless reviews. There is 
much marking time, because traditionally pupils in the elementary 
schools are not supposed to be able to do any of the work assigned 
•years ago to the high school and lnbeled through this assignment, 
advanced. The traditions of the elementary school are narrow, and 
originated in the day when boys and girls attended school only a few* 
weeks each year and had no intention of going to the high school. 

1 he traditions have persisted partly Iieeause the community is 
averse to change, partly because the buildings and equipment dictate 
a continuance of the present organisation, and- partly because the 
principals and teachers in these schools are jealous of anythingitlint 
-seems to be a criticism of their practices or an encroachment on their 
domain. 


In file face of aU these insidious and petty forces of opposition it 
will require ^genuine national movement to set up what we urgently 
need, namely,, a six-year elementary school fojlowecl by m imme- 
diate, introduction of, jiupils -to advanced courses. Quite spontane- 
ously a change ift organization 1 originated above a decade — - - 
n ' •• _ 

— 1 : 
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"hat is known us the junior high-school movement. This inove- 
n.'imi is halting and incoherent. I localise it lucks broad national 
guidance. 

What is said about elementary schools can be said most emphat- 
ically about college courses. The need of broad nation-wide con- 
sideration of the inadequacies of the college is lieginning to mani- 
fest itself in many ways, as for example in- the fact that the religious 
denominations which have always fostered higher institutions are 
centralizing their educational policies. The scattered colleges were 
without standards or settled policies. To-day there is a new spirit 
in the support and standardization of these institutions. Whether 
this will result in a better coordination of the colleges with the 
, schools -below them and above depends entirely on the wisdom of 
those now in charge of great funds anjl centralized boards of de- 
nominational supervision. One thing is certain in any case.: the 
day of accidental, uneconomical competition among scattered insti- 
tutions is to he followed by a day of effort to establish controlled 
cooperation. 

Within the colleges, too, there is arising a new spirit of self-exam- 
ination and reorganization' of the courses. The vague idea that the 
sole duty of the college is to provide students with a good time and 
with something called general culture is giving way to the demand 
for clear and useful purposes. 1 believe that the time has passed 
when there will be public approval of the, traditional 4-year college 
• course beginning without definite purpose and leading' vaguely to 
no clear goal. 

If the elementary school is compacted into six years and the col- 
lege is given a real purpose, there will naturally follow a series of 
readjustments in the related institutions. These readjustments will. 
I believe, give us a new system of schools. There will !« an elemen> 
fary school of six years and a school of youth of six years in length 
coverigg-the-ground now covered by the upper gl ades, by the classes 
»of the high school and by the first two years of college. Following 
this will come specialized education of the higher types. At each 
level above the sixth year certain lines of specialization will branch 
off from the- main trunk. The system will thus come to have unity 
and Will at the same time offer diversity of opportunity. 

1 ‘\ WHOLLY NEW SYSTEM OF SCHOOL REVENUES NEEDED. 

The reform advocated in the last few paragraphs has to do with 
the elimination of waste within the schools. A second reform to 
Wich we now .turn has to do with the better coordination of eduen- 
activities with other public undertakings,' The fact is that 
.-.ffSIMt , citi^^i^tion . is becotiimg at, the 

• . 1 .dftSBii 
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.... intolerable burden on property. The property tax in most cities. 

.it le.ist in the form in which it is now administered, will n „t pro. 
vule for schools in the future without destroying propertv Values 
I lie schools are ,n competition with industry and public 'improve- 
ments There is no need of obscuring the facts; cities can not sup- 
port schools by the present methods of collecting revenue. The trie 
ohition of tins matter calls for genuine statesmanship. No palliative 
measures will serve to do more than postpone the clash of interests 
I he sc-hools depend for their life on * new plan of collecting and 
<n>tnbutin£ ]>ul)lic revenue. 

bocal communities evidently can not solve the problem. The cx- 

XXr'*”*'. T'“ ne ' S ° f the countl '.v are'so absorbed in routine 
t ut they can not devote energy to its solution. There mart come 

from some source an agency to study profoundly ami impartially 
i whole matter of puhl.c-scliool costs and public revenues, Ftw- 
beina.re. if the findings in regard to a new policy „„ revenue age to 
Ibitne. they must come soon and they must conic in „ positive 

<» i. 1 hex must go to the root of the matter and must establish 
.» pnlk’i fiU’ tlk* lon^r fiitmv. 

A nationai. a<; kxc V to sti dv the mmu-M. 

It has been suggested that Federal funds be appropriated to tide • 
be States over tl.eir present distress. .Such emergency appropria- 

t ;;;r' e ""'p larmful the - y l ,rovent a fundamental study of 
be mergency. For my own part, I believe that the American pctple 

he hCle m de ' T e , l0pment °‘ f " P° lic y« not charitv-frl 
I icl ,i !" ry ; Thcre ° U " ht t0 >'P a national 'agency 

ItStlnl "l l^° int<> 1 - e " ll0U! inattcr -° f re'enue ns the Bureau of 
Standards lias gone into the matter of commercial and material 

a« pistnients. There is wealth enough in this Nation to ca^y out 
, .ccesstuMy the great social experiment which is characteristic of „„ 
n lli/ntion. the experiment of „ free higher education for all. What 
• s needed to make this experiment successful is adjustment, coopera- 
lion among pubhc interests, and more economical organization. 

>elie\e that this national conference could do no greater service 
him to prepare a vigorous petition asking for tiro creation of „ 
nntmnal commission to take up the problems of sehool revenues thus 
con ributmg nntmnal aid to the solution of problems with whichpnf ' 
Mates and communities do not know, how to deal. . ' 

' h.huikb' standards or EmciENcv auvocatep.^ 

. As a - school reform, which is to be adroorfed in the interests - 

£***?■* n jz^^**m* 
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of performance. Two examples will serve to make concrete what I 
mean. 

There is no great civilization which tolerates so low an average 
of equipment among its teachers ns does the United States. We have 
low ideals in this matter, and in many quarters no ideals at all. 

The consequences of this are upon us. Our schools are inade- 
quately manned. Our people do not know how to demand or secure 
high-grade teaching. Our teachers are themselves outspoken in 
their unwillingness to have rigid requirements of success put upon 
them. They demand that tenure shall be permanent and that wages 
shall be adjusted solely on the basis of years of service. They organ- 
ize to demand a flat wage and removal of supervision. The organi- 
zation promises its members that the merit system of promotion will 
be overthrown. 


The other example of lack of adequate appreciation of results is 
to be found among the students in our schools. There is too often 
a lack of seriousness of purpose which comes in part from the elm- 
lessness of youth but more from American disregard for results. 
Our young people have had lavished upon them opportunities which, 
t'^has *>een pointed out, Rurojic can not afford even for her most 
s/ect. These opportunities are accepted without hesitation and 
without the slightest recognition on the pnrt of many of the students 
and their parents that each opportunity ^paralleled by a stern obli- 
gation. I am in favor of one kind of curtailment in schools. 1 
advocate the withdrawal of opportunities from those who, after rea- 
sonable trial to allow for the immaturities of youth, so grossly neglect 
their. own interests and their work that they waste American oppor- 
(unities and public resources. 

This program of setting up and enforcing requirements is no trivial 
undertaking to be left to scattered communities. There -is need of a 
national agency, strong and well supported, to bring these legitimate 
demands to the attention of all the people. The private and local 
agencies which are now operating to put our knowledge of school 
results on a solid scientific foundation need not be. suppressed or 
limited in the national campaign for better schools, but there should 
be a comprehensive and unified, promotion of the measurement of 
educational results which. will produce more effective service on the 
part of teachers and more serious work on the part of pupils. 
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jrimled in practice by exact measurements of results. Such measure- 
ments will make possible a wiser distribution of public resources 
than lias been common in the past. 

Hie practical step to be taken by such a conference as this is, I 
tun firmly convinced, that of promoting the development of a na- 
tional agency of some type to take up at once the task of planning 
1-r our American schools a more effective, more compact, and more 
economical organization that, we now have. 


-JII. RELATION OF EDUCATION TO MATERIAL WEALTH 
AND NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


OPENING REMARKS BY THE PRESIDING OFFICER' SENATOR 

UMTED STATES senatoTfk™ 

QlWLIKIKl) nv EXI’KIUKNCK. 

Unvi.ig consented to take the place „f the Secretary of Apicul- 
ture tins evening, I trust you will permit me to qualify W that 
responsible position by giving „ few personal experiences. I„ early 
hie I taught school , n my native Uaisiana. My next work, in 
emulation of the l'ather of our Country, was land surveying, which 
.is O o\\e< or axt hile and brought me a little money, but nothin" 
like as much as W ashington made 'out of it. -Then I became a lawyer 

i? thnt 1)rofession for years. On my election to ‘the 

.House of Representatives in the fall of 1899, I gave up law and 

r""-' "<«» J-*-™ i» the Ho« „»d 7 ihVZ,")™ 

, " trying to make laws. Sometime before entering Congress i’ 

•ecaine owner of a cotton plantation .in Louisiana, and have been 
lor nearly 30 years trying to practice agriculture. Whenever a good 
chance occurs to run away from Washington for a few davs, I go 
' l<> n, - v l )1: "' tatlon to study agriculture and nature. You see, there- 
fore, 1 am. qualified to represent Secretary Meredith by having been 
e.Hliei, surveyor, lawyer, lawmaker, and agriculturist. 

AGRICULTURE THE MOST INEXACT SCIENCE.. 

Tn my humble opinion the science of agriculture is the most diffi- 
cult of any of which I have any knowledge. It is the most inexact 
«1 the sciences. A broader and more liberal education is required 
to attain real success in it than in any of the so-called learned pro- 
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States. The science of the human body is substantially the same in 
every part of the world. But a nian might be a very successful 
practical agriculturist raising wheat in Xorth Dakota and make a 
dismal failure if he tries to raise cotton in Louisiana. 

Hint is merely one illustration. I repent that agriculture is the 
most difficult, the most inexact, the most complicated . of all the 
sciences, and therefore requires the highest education. There is no 
reason why country people should not be as well educated as city 
people, and. as a matter of fact, I believe they are better educated, 
'they may not study books .quite as much, but they study nature 
more. Country people are very close to nature. I daresay if you 
, should examine a list of the men and women of this or of any other 
country who are really doing things, you will find that a very good 
percentage of them l>egan life in the country, were born and reared 
in tin; country, and spent a good portion of their lives there in dose 
communion with nature and nature ? s God. It is most important to 
educate our agricultural people thoroughly, and I hope every pro- 
vision is going to be made for their education. 


TKACH Hits’ UKSl’oNslIill.lTIKS NEXT TO MOTHERS*. 

hdnfltyors of America, no class of people in this groat -Republic 
have more important duties, or more serious responsibilities, than 
those that devolve upon you, unless it l>e the mothers of the land. 
Next to the mother the teacher is the one to watch carefully over the 
young children, to develop properly their minds am| morals, to 
train them in the way that they should go inadl things— not alone 
tin* head hut the heart also. Are you doing that, my teacher 
friends ( Are you really training, these boys and girls submitted 
to your rare in the way they should go? .Are you making them 
better men and better women because of your training? I hope s^>. 




MATERIAL URtKlItESS OUTSTRIPS THE SPIRITUAL 


FoTty years age we had />0 million people in this Republic. To* 
day there arc 1 10 millions. Forty years ago the estimated wealth 
of this, the richest and most powerful country on earth, was 44 
' billions. 1 o-dny it is 240 bullions. - The growth in population has 
been 120 per cent: the growth in national" wealth has been fain per 
cent. In those 40 years there has been the most marvelous material 
■ . advance during any 40-year period in the history of mankind. 
In all material things the world has gone forward, literally by 


l«aps and bounds. Hpw about the. spiritual? What have we done 
&£ with the finer arts — literature, peetry, painting, sculpture ‘i What 



* 
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iiml serve God better than we diitai years ago? Do we attend 
churches more regularly? Do we observe the family tie as closely? 
Is marriage as sacred as it was then,? Do we love and reverence 
father and mother as we did then? I fear not. I fear that in our 
mad rush for gold, for the' wealth which has grown 5,">() per cent 
while our population was growing 1 20 per cent, we have forgotten 
many of the spiritual things. • We have become self-indulgent, 
worldly, luxurious, irreligious. I fear we. are drifting into the 
condition of Home prior to the fall of the republic, where divorce 
was so common that women counted years by the number of their 
divorces rutlyaUlian by the consulates, when the whole country was 
steeped in riches, luxury, idleness, impiety, and forgetfulness of 
(uni. 1 heie is a had spirit abroad in our land in many respects. 
Socialism is taught in many of our centers of learning. I. \V. W.-isui 
and Bolshevism have many adherents in America. Innumerable 
-problems of the greatest import confront our people. Hnssia has 
gone entirely to pieces, controlled and destroyed by Bolshevism. 

I hope nothing of the kind is going to happen in our Moved Amer- 
ini. and I do. not believe it will if we can remain sane and pay a 
Tittle more. attention to the true and beautiful and the good things 
of lifV. # ’ 

Teachers of Americfi. in your schools and colleges. your elementary 
institutions and those of higher learning let me entreat that yoii 
never forget to inculcate good mOrals among your pupils; teach 
them to love home: tench them the beauties of’ family life: make 
them understand that they should love their neighbor as themselves 
and (iod..u8 their creator and Best friend: tench them patriotism. 
(Jpolion to their country, strict obediehce to all its laws; and never 
permit in. your classrooms anything bordering oir disloyalty to State 
Nation. You have a wonderful opportunity. I hope and' believe 
von will exercise it. 


EDUCATION AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 


Raymond A. Pkabsox, 

PrcMidcnt lotra aiiilc Collcf/v „f Ayricutturc find Mechanic Art*. A , , 
EXTENT OK AfiKHTl/ITKAL INSTRUCTION*. 


loira. 


There are in the United States G9 lapd-grant. institutions and in ' 
GT of them agriculture- is taught.. Agriculture also is. taught in a 
very few other, institutions of higher learning, and invest igntiolhs 
relating to agricultural work are carried on in a" limited uumber of 
institutions in addition to the jsgnlarly established agricultural 


stations. 


■ ' ■ 
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In the lund-grant institutions agriculture is conducted along 
four different lines: Research, collegiate and postgraduate instruc- 
tion, subcdllegiute instruction, and extension work. 

Collegiate and postgraduate instruction is adapted especially for 
tliose who will engage in farming and for those who will become 
teachers and investigators. Subcollegiate instruction is adapted 
especially to persons who can not take collegiate work, and generally 
' the subcollegiate instruction is given in short courses lasting from 
1 to 12 weeks. In both collegiate and noncollegiate work emphasis 
is given to the preparation of tenchefe of vocational agriculture as 
provided for bv the Smith-IIughes law. Extension work, which is 
conducted throughout the entire State and especially in cooperating 
with the Federal Department of Agriculture under terms of the 
Smith-Lever law. provides a few days of instruction per year to 
farmers and their families in their own neighborhood. 


AfllUCl'I.Tl'IMp. OltAlMWTKS IIKJI.HX ox K.MOIS. 

Ill recent years the student enrollment in agricultural courses has 
greatly increased. Since the war the increase has been checked, and 
. > n sonic States there hns been a decrease on account of the excep- 
tional industrial activities and attractions. In the early years of 
agricultural colleges very^uany students did not return to the farms 
after receiving their education. In these days they do return. It is 
. doubtful if a larger percentage of men trained for any line of work 
enter upon that work after leaving college than is the case with 
‘ agricultural '-students. 

Agriculture is different from manufacturing work in that it is 
divided into many small and independent units— the farms— and each 
must hfive a well-informed and capable head : whereas in largo urban 
industrial organizations one comjietent man with relatively' few s 
helpers may plan and direct the work of thousands. 


AI’I’HOI'RIATIOXS V.VI1Y WIDKI.V. / 

Appropriations for agricultural education; including research, also 
vary between wide limits in different States, the figures showing but 
a few thousand dollars in some Stntes and up to ope million dollars 
per year in other States. From the United States the. institutions 
recen e ft bo lit three and o He -half mdlion dollars pc r year as income 
from the Morrill fund, about one and one-half million^dollars j>er 
year from the Adams and Hatch Acts fon agricultural experimental' 
Work, and over: two. million dollars per year under the Smith-Lever 
I^Act forextehsidn work, besides a small but increasing amoSht nnder 

• Smith -Hll tvhoe' A nf * h a nivmri nn "• » t i .. ..Li. T 
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.Aluny people tliink tlmt vast amounts of public money'll re locked 
ui> in the physical equipment of .agricultural institutions. Few if 
any, of them own equipment that lias cost as much as $1 per person 
now residing m the State. Even at this amount, the annual charge 
for equipment investment would be only about 4 cents per person 
per year. 

1,1 ve *7 n>ccnt y ears > nml especially since we ha v* had tffe stimulus 
of the Smith-Hughes movement through .the Federal board, agri- 
cultural instruction has been introduced in a limited number of high 
schools, consolidated schools, and in some cases in the lower trades. 
'I Ins movement now is making rapid progress. In one State con- 
solidated schools are completed at the rate of almost one per day 
llwse sc hools are rendering highly valuable service where they are 
"<•11 organized and conducted with the right attitude toward the 
ministry tlinv are supposed to serve. 


THKKK DA Nouns To ACRICrr/ITRAL KOrCATIOX. . 

Three dangers now confront ligriefiltural education. First, the 
danger that comes from the use of untrained and unsystematic 
teachers, especially in the public schools. The second danger is in 
the growing neglect of agricultural research. We have become so 
enthusiastic oil account of the results of teaching that we seem to be 
forgetting to maintain the research work. Some of .the very best 
, scientists are leaving experimental work. 

I he third and most serious danger is the loss of many inemliers* 
of agricultural staffs because of better salary Inducements elsewhere, 
especially in farm and commercial work. Of course they can not be 
replaced by others of equal ability. Of course, also, the institutions 
can not at-will increase their funds. Therefore, they are confronted 
by this dilemma. The standards of the institutions must be lowered 
because of loss experienced or less competent staff members replacing 
f be better ones, or the worFfc* the institutions must be limit*! so 
that attractive salaries may be l*i<J_to a smaller staff. The lowering 
<>f stun da nk would have its offert on work now in hanfl, hut, far 
worse, it would Ge a most emphatic warning to the brightest students 
of to-day to prepare themselves, for other work them teaching or in- 
vestigation. Already. -some institutions are limiting their work, so 
that with a fixed Income more money can be placed in the lines of 
work which arc retninod. 

m iiLic must iikaijzk the importance dr aokicui.ti he. 

Tlie great question In the>Piinds of lea^.fn the fieM of agri^ 
cultural educations,^ this: Dues the pubP wish to maintain “the 
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work on n strong basis and in sufficient measure to meet the demands 
upon the institutions? 

The j)ublio*uceils to be reminded that agriculture furnishes all ^if 
our food and that our clot lies also are agricultural products, and 
w incidentally it oueht to be. known that agriculture produces nboift 
two-thirds of tlu* raw materials used in all our industries, not in- 
eluding forest products; and tKut agriculture provides about half 
of the buyers in the country. In other words, it needs to be brought 
home more forcibly to the public ^hat agriculture underlies our pro- 
perty. It is the mother of industry. 

iMirthennore. cities depend upon the country for their 'n^w blood. 
In the last decade of rceoR^ihere was a l;u’**e "nin in urban populu- 
ti(»n. about twelve million peKons, Thirty per cent of this wa* dm- 
to migration from rtojLj«rVaii districts. ^About to per cent was ' 
Hal ation. ^’"now which is the heal 
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SlIENTi; AM) EDITATloX KSSL.VI'l.U. Tn AMUCLLTlKi:. 

Tlie dependence of agriculture upon education 1ms been illustrated 
uiiiny times during our short history. At one time or another almost 
, ever .V important crop and almost every important kind of animal 
has been in danger of complete annihilation, due to sump disease or 
insect pest. The Government has acted effectively against these agri- 
cultural calamities, but the work of the Government and the succeed - 
inp: work of States and individuals has been along lines established 
bv science and made clear through education. 

The problem of conducting agriculture in a businesslike way now 
is troubling very many farmers. They ask' for education, without 
which they feel thfcv are incapable of '(overcoming the enormous ■diffi- 
culties and handicaps of the day, including changing demands of the 
markets, scarcity of labor, and constant changes in methods of pro- 
duction. 

Education relates directly to the constant lesser losses occurring 
on farms. . It is a common experience for a crop to suffer to the 
extent of 10 to 25 per cent on account pfji'pest which could be con- 
trolled if the farmer could but know the life history of the pest and 
the right -remedies to apply at the right time. Similarly, losses 
are occurring because of- ignorance . as to improvement of varieties 
^of plants and animals. , All these items loom to great importance 
when reports come frt>m across the sea that preparations are being 
mad^o send into this country vast quantities of agricultural prod 
ucts, produced on virgin jland and often by the cheapest labor, to he 
sold in competition with Our own productions. Unless farmers know- 

fapa with the utmost efficiency, t% will be- damaged by such 
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competition. If the farmers are damaged, the whole country will 
Miller. 

The greatest need of education in connection with agriculture 
has to do with the development of a system of permanent agriculture 
This means a system of agriculture that does not wearp.i.r the land. 
Our nation is not yet one and a half centuries old. Hut we can 
point to large areas where the fertility has been so depleted by the 
lemoval of crops that the land now can not he funned profitably, 
^e lia\e not yet learned how to establish a permanent agriculture. 
Only through education and scientific investigation can the problem 
liiudlv be solved. 


EDUCATION AND THE ARMY. 

Mu.j. (Joii.'Wii.i.iam (I. Haan. 

,1 lit* hint < hit f (,/■ iituff, Ditcctvr of -War PIbuh Dirt/iion, fttnrnil Xtaff, I'nitut 

^totr.i .1 jfiiy. 

• 1 he nn tort unate conditions due to our neglect to take note of the 
importance of universal education were brought forcefully, and for'- 
tunately may ’I say, to t.he attention of the general public as a result 
of the draft statistics in connection with the war. There is nothing 
however, in these draft .statistics that should astonish anyone who is 
well informed concerning education in the various States* of the 
country ; yet the press and public are both astonished and chagrined. 

The need fot educated men in a modern army was also no mystery 
to students* who have given serious and sincere study to the subject 
<{1 military art. Rut the public does not yet comprehend the facts, 
and there is still a hick of interest in this partichlar phase of educa - 
timi, even among the educators of the country. 

* 

THE ARMY REQUIRES /ilOItlT TRAINED MEN OF MANY KINDS. 

It will perhaps surprise some of you to learn that a combat divi- 
sjo„. operating on th<f front line at grips with the enemy, requires 
that 42 per cent of its ej^sted personnel shall have soine siwcial 
education, or vocational or technical knowledge, other than that 
which is usually understood to lie military training. When we «o 
further back into the area of supply, the area of procurement, the 
.hpos of transportation, the construction departments, the Engineer- 
ing Corps, and all the technical services, such as the Ordnance De- 
partment, the Air Service, the Signal Corps, and others, the i>er- 
eentuge of specialists, or men with technical training, is very nmcli 
large* 1 . For the whole army, at least 5(3 per. cent of the enlisted 
iny efficient army must have vocational or technical trainum 


? 
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' . \ . 

A CITIZEN ARMY NOT A PROFESSIONAL ARMY. . 

* , Tlie size of 11 modern army is limited only by the man power of the ' 

! Nntl0I b and by its capacity to support and maintain it. From this 
i U 1S readi, y 56011 thut sutl1 »n army can not be a professional army 
maintained continuously, but it must be what we have come to call 
;i citizen army. 

This means that every citizen- must be considered -ns an element 
of national defense. lie must be so trained in his ordinary vocational 
| as to -Permit him to become a part of such a citizen army in the 

j quickest possible time. Modern demand# of both national defense 
■ ^ and economic development require that every citizen 'be prepared to 

become a good soldier and every soldier to become n good citizen. 

With this idea in view, the Army has taken steps, in cooperation 
t r ' Vltl ‘ some of the leading educational institutions of the country, to 
i introduce in the courses of instruction that are given at R; O. T. C. in- 
sfitutions certain subjects that are particularly useful for the mili- 
tary profession and at the same time are just as useful in the civil 
professions. 

In order tft meet the demand for specialists among the enlisted 
men, it is necessary that the Army secure further cooperation' from 
tho educational system of the Country, so that instruction shall be 
gi\en in the less advanced schools in those kinds of special technical 
skill required in Army organizations in time of war. 

){ A CIVILIAN ADVISORY HOARD. 


T f he Army has drawn heavily, for advice and suggestions, upon its 
exilian advisory board, consisting of the following gentlemen: Dr. 
Claudes R. Mann, chairman; John A. Randall, secretary; Dr. James 
- R. Angell, National Research Council ; Dr. S. P. Capen, American 
Council on Education; Dr. F. P. Keppel, American Red Cross, 
v . Upon recommendation of this board, we decided upon an organiza- 
tion paralleling, in a sense, the military organization fofearrying on 
the educational work. We solicited' educatioi^H-msfitutions to loan 
us for a period -of one year some of their- bestVJucators, to be paid 
by. us, to assist in developing the Army educational system. These 
^monstituted our field consulting force. ' \ 

\Ve also assembled at Camp Qrant a group of expert teachers in 
various lines of work as a board or research commission for de- 
veloping methods of instruction. Teachers were also obtained from 
among the commissioned officer^ and enlisted men pf the Army. 

In November, 1919, a general conference of education and recrea- 
tion officers and civilian educators and advisers waa held at Camp 
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Taylor, where the general subject of education and recreation in the 
Army was discussed, and conclusions looking to mor? uniformity, in 
the work were reached. 

In January, 1020, all the department commanders, the commanders 
of large camps, and other ^important commanders were assembled 
in Washington for a conference. Here were discussed many matters 
in connection with education and recreation in the Army, 1 the con' 
ference* continuing for an entire week. 


V great variety of .work represented. 

\ 

And so the Educational system in the Army developed until at pres- 

ent we have it departments, offering some 107 courses of instruction 
as follows : 


Agriculture and animal Industries, 
Animal transportation, , 

Automobiles and motor cycles. * 
Building trades. 

Business and clerical work. 

Electrical machines and communication. 
Foodstuffs* cooks, and bakers. 

Highway construction and topography. 
Leather and shoes. 


Machines and tools. , 

Medical and dental. 

Sheet metals and blacksmitbing. 

Music, ' ' ^ 

Tower and refrigeration. 

'Printing and photography. 

Textiles and canvas. 

Miscellaneous. 


We have in the -civilian faculty, and teaching staff 5 advisers at 
N the \Y ar Department ; 39 field consultants and advisers ; 1,634 teachers j 
and instructors.’ In addition, the following Army personnel has i 
.been assigned to this work: Thirty-five officers at the Washington 
central office; 232 education and recreation officers, all being staff 
•officers of local commanders ; 1,839 teachers and instructors, of whom ! ' 

64 < are commissioned officers and 1,292 enlisted men. " • !: 

This directing and teaching staff is now giving instruction from 
three to six houi% daily, five days in the week, to more than 100,000 
soldiers of the United States Array. * . .. r 

The .country does not yet realize what an enormous educational ’ 
undertaking this is. I believe I am safe in saying that nothing in ' 
the world in an educational way has ever before grown to such pro- 
portions in so short a time, nor reached that class of men whose last i 

chance for education is passing., -The reports - from' our recruiting ( 

system and commandirfg officers show that, of all the men who have J 
enlisted since January 1, 1920, 80 per cent have asked to be enrolled 
■ educational work. ‘Except for illiterates, education work in 

- the Army is wholly voluntary with the enlisted men. * 

- . ■ _ __ IDEAli or THE ABMT PLAN. ' ■ 



ft fnay be generally recognized that the j 

\edomjAiW' " ’ 
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that the educators of the country may realize that our- work is bene- 
ficial to them, and that we ar*, as a matter of fact, helping that loyal, 
body ofcpien and women who are striving to educate the youths of the 
country, who have been laboring under too jheavv a load, and -who 
' m spite of many drawbacks and repeated difficulties, in -spite of 
shortage of funds and inadequate pay, have been carrying on the 
battle of elevating the average of education, in our country. 

I niversal education is the one great thing which will make for 
the safety of our country, not only from the point of view of suf- 
ficient power for national defense, but also from that of leading 
tlur country itself in the way of right thinking and true under- 
standing. . 

Somewhere. Emerson, the great American idealist, has said: 

Tlieiv is an instinctive sens£ however obscure and yet Inarticulate, that the ’ 
..whole constitution of property, on Its present tenures. Is. Injurious and its in- 
fluence on persons deteriorating- «„d degrading; that truly the only Interest for 
i he consideration of the State is persons; that property will always follow 
persons ; that the highest end of government is the culture of men - and if 
men can be educated, the Institutions will share their Improvement ’and the 
moral sentiment will write the law of the Innd. 

; 

v ' . 

EDUCATION AND THE WAGE' EARNER. 


Mr. Matthew Woll, 

Eighth Vice President America* Federation of Labor, President international Photo 
m Engraven' Chicago, lit, \ 

y On the question of the ideal of education which the wape earners 
favor, the records of organized lnlx^are "complete. We believe that 
the noble mission of the school should be to tench the development of 
men and women, and their life, not alone as individuals, but as aggre- 
gates, to teach the science underlying the experiments upon which 
'nations are conducted, one as between the other, as between the mass 
of the people whose general propositions are recorded in the history- 
and the industrial development of : the land, whose deductions lead to 
happiness, or misery, and whose verifications, comes often too late. 

• e believe in that sort of education which makes the worker and his 
children fee\ that society is doing all within its power to remove arti- 
ficial barriers and obstacles,- and to give them a helping hand in the 
path they may have, chosen. That’s ;tlie sort of education that wp 
favor, the education \that will promote Americanization, loyalty to 
our Government apd io its institutions. After all, the perpetuity of 
our Nation, its institutions, fill depends fundamentally upon educa- 
tion, and if we are derelict in promoting that, or in giving the bppo% 
^»rspcurmg 

czenar than’;™* tm 
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A CONSISTENT ADVOCATE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The labor movement was perhaps the first articulate agency which 
expressed itself for universal free public education supported by 
taxation. In its beginning we met opposition on the part of educa- 
tors, and more hostility on the part .of the commercial interests. 
But we continued the agitation regardless of opposition until to-day 
we have realized the great free publfc school system. Perfect? No. 
To be improved upon? Yes, extensively. Nevertheless, a great start 
has been made. 

The American labor movement in its entire history has not taken a 
single act with reference to the school question which has not made 
ior the benefit of child life, for the upbuilding of home, for promot- 
ing a greater Americanism. I shall not burden you with the reading 
of the declarations of the American Federation of Labor bearing on 
the ptfolic schools. May I only indicate that in the very first year of 
its organization this declaration_\vas pronounced: “ We are in favor 
of the passing of such legislative enactments as to enforce by com- 
pulsion educating of the children, that if the State has ;i right to exe- 
cute certain compliances with its demands, then also has the State a 
right to take its people to the proper understanding of such de- 
mands. That declaration „was made 40 years ago by the American 

federation of Labor. And the American wage earners have been 
ever since true to that declaration, and they have fought to bring into 
reality those ideals expressed even early in its struggle for existence. 

I he American labor movement and the American wage earners arc 
-vitally interested in the public- school system, because, after all, the 
great mass of the children are the offspring of the wage earners, and 
why should they not be especially interested in all that concerns their 
welfare? We have- been concerned with the question of improving 
the schoolroom, making it more sanitary, to safeguard the health of 
the child in order that it may be better able to meet the battles of life. 


ORQANIZKD LABOR SYMPATHIZES WITH TEACHERS. 


We know what the teaching force of_Americn has to contend with; 
we realize the grievous conditions under which they exist ns wage 
earners, famijiar with all suffering and sacrifice that the human race 
must go through. We welcome them to our ranks. We urge them 
to associate and affiliate with us. fae ask .their affiliation with us, 
in order that through their, representation in our State and central 
bodies in our national councils, that we may have their better jiulg- 
ment, their better advice, predicated upon their experience in educa- 

v-; '**?£*! .““tters, to help. us. formulate piir policies, our practices, and 

•• And wia U.aU; W Vi'*.' . V.-.'V*. - •- 
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may understand tile grim realities of life, in order that' they mav 
know what the child of to-day will have to contend with as a man or- 
woman of the future, in order that education may not be alone the- 
oretical, but that it Iftay also . partake of the practical. Hence we 
the organization of the teaching force and their affiliation with 
the American trade-union movement. We feel, too, that only in that 
u .ll redress come to the teachers. We know unorganized,' unasso- 
rted, entirely at the mercy of what is .called public opinion, they 
may wait indefinitely for redress. We know that redress comes 
on y to those who give utterance to their ‘grievances, who make the 
public feel and realize that there is a grievance, a <ftndition that must 
be righted. We feel that there will ‘be no redress for the teachers 
unless they are organized and through their organization voice the 
grievances under which they labor. i * 


AMERICAN FEDERATION DOES NOT ORDER STRIKES. 

It is said that if they associate with the American trade-union 
movement that it subjects them to -the ihost disastrous policy of 
strikers. But the American Federation of Labor has no authority 
cither to initiate or to control or to stop a strike. The American 
labor movement as a whole leaves- autonomy to every group, permit- 
ting them all to do as they choose. It urges, however, that all 
engaged in public employment should not resort to strikes; that 
while it is their right to give up their employment individually and 
collectively, good judgment and their relation to the public demand 
that they ought not to exercise that right, but ought to appeal to 
the political agencies for the redress of grievous conditions; and we 
in turn, agree to give voice to be impressed. I am told .that during the* 
year 1919 approximately 140,000 teachers gave up their service as 
teachers and entered the commercial field. I* .that a strike? No. 
But it is as bad ns a strike, and worse, because that number of 
teachers was lost entirely to the teaching forces. Much rather would 
I see 140,000 schoobteachers cease work to-morrow and compel a 
complacent public to act and our State legislatures and public-school- 
boards and municipalities forced’ to give the teachers- a square deal 
Oh, yes; public opinion will right conditions, but unless. we are going 
to be more demonstrative than we have been in the past I fear it 
will be a long time before the teachers will receive that considera- 
tion which their position in society and' their relation to the institu- 
turns of our. Government demand. \ 

I would be the last to encourage • strike, and^et if a strike;would 
bnpg rehef to them, I think, it would be ‘Warranted. - .1 have seen 
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sity for giving the teachers better pay. You would imagine there 
is a great public demand for it. and I lielieve there is. Yet the teach- 
ing force is becoming smaller.; it# becoming less .efficient because it is 
underpaid, and that is the nature' of things. , If in our society we - 
vant a good teaching staff, if we want a competent teaching force, 
if we want to develop our educational institutions to their highest 
possible degree of perfection, then let us pay the price and make it 
possible for those engaged in that high profession to improve that 
situation. 

PUttLIC SCHOOLS BENEFIT WAGE EARNERS MOST, 

Organized labor realizes the value of education: it knows that the 
public-school system is especially for the benefit of the children of 
the wage earners, who are unable to send their children to private 
institutions. The men of wealth little care what may become of our 
free public system. Their opposition to-day to free public schools 
is the same as it was 40 years ago, excepting that it has changed its 
form. To-day we find commercial industry taking away the brightest 
element in teaching, und at the same time opposing every move to- 
ward increasing taxation, in order that the institutions may live. The 
greatest crime that is- committed to : dav against Americanism, and 
the worst- element in our society for the destruction of Americanism 
is the elementrthat opposes proper taxation' in order that our educa- 
tional institutions may grpw and develop and bring into existence tlifc 
greatest teaching force, the greatest educational system' upon whic h, 
after all, our whole conception of democracy and its institutions! 
fundamentally depend. 1 

EDUCATION IN RELATION TO INVENTION AND RESEARCH. 

— ' * 

, I>r. Chaklkh U. Mann, * 

Chairman Civilian Advt.orp Hoarder Pla „, General Sfoff, War Department. 

Waihinyton. /). C, 0 

. The figures indicate that 'the demand for 'research, the amount of-* 
inventive power and r&earch at' present nre about four time* the 
supply ; and it is a very fcerious matter us to where those men are 
going to be obtained, and how they nre' to lie trained, as they arc 
needed immdc%tely. The National Research Council is working 
on this problem an^j has made some very careful studies of the situ a'- 
* tion in the colleges. jv . 

FEW OHEAT RESEARCH MEN W AMERICA. 
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]>“city and ability have been developed, can be brought out. The 
American people are fundamentally an inventive and ingenious 
jieople. Those traits came with the pioneer spirit, and are necessary- 
to the building up of a new country and a new Nation. It is not for 
lack of inherent ability, and innate original ability, thatwe have not 
an adequate supply of research men and inventive men at the present 
time. The figures of Prof. Cattell show that, in spite of the great 
innate inventiveness of America, the number of great research scien- 
tists produced here, or men of high grade in science, is less than it 
is in the other countries ; and therefore something is needed to stimu- 
late the training of men for high-grade invention and science. 

The psychological tests during the war, which were applied to 
nearly three million young men, indicated that about 10 per cent of 
the men of intelligence of grade A, that is, the grade from which 
our research men came, are in the colleges and 90 per cent of them 
do not go to college. The colleges are searching very carefully to 
pick out men of grade A intelligence and develop them into research 
men, but they have only 10 per cept »f the men in the country who 
have that grade of intelligence. The colleges have 1 per cent of the 
school population and 10 per cent of the grade A "intelligence. 

£ Therefore the grade A intelligence that we are seeking to develop 
is about 10 times as frequent in the colleges as it is outside. Never- 
theless there is 90 per^pnt of it scattered around at large not -being 
trained in the colleges tor advanced research work. 


„ I 


*1 



REPRESSION NULLIFIES RESEARCH ABILITY. 

I should like to suggest that that 90 per ce# is a mine that is 
worth working and that we ought to study ways and means of <*et- 
ting at it. A great deal of that research ability is lost because ofthe 
discouragement that comes to small boys and small.girls in the schools 
in the repression which is put on this spirit of inquiry and investiga- 
tion which manifests itself very early in life. I have noticed a great 
elementary schools and the high schools, more opportunity for the ex- 
perimental in their attitude before they went to school, and they 
•gradually lost that attitude as they develop, and by the time they 
reach high school or college they became thoroughly routine students,’ 
1 su "8 est that there be given more attention to this matter in the 
elementary schools and the high schools, more opportunity for the ex- 
pression of that spirit of inquiry which is such a strong character- 
lstic of our .people, and if that opportunity is given more research 
ability will be developed anymore material for, the right type of re- 
®f ar ®b will Come to the alleges and the colleges will bfe able to riieet 
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A MINE OF TALENT UNDEVELOPED. 


The one idea that I want to leave with you this evening, on the 
subject of development of invention in research, is that 90 per cent 
of our research talent never gets to college ut all. and that a great 
ceal of that can be saved and developed in the elementnryVhool 
and in the high school. *■ 

As Gen. Haan has said, we have 110.000 men of an average of 
hfth-grade intelligence, or fifth-grade schooling. We have all grades 
of intelligence. Now, we are studying those menSriflT a great deal 
of care. We expect to find a number of men of striking ability, mid 
we hope to lie able to contribute to colleges some reallv able men 
whose training they can finish, and thus add to the Nation's stock of 
research and advanced scientific' men ; and I feel that the school 
system can do no greater service to the country than, work as we are 
working to find those men amongs’t the illiterates. We have sonic 
very promising “illiterates.'’ who have become literate. If the ele- 
mentary schools woiild work out this problem of picking out and 
finding the really able children and allowing them to express their 
ability freely, and not to repress it, they can do a great service toward 
the development of invention and research. ' • 


CONFERENCE ON HIGHWAY ENGINEERING AND HIGHWAY 
TRANSPORTATION EDUCATION. 

» -- 
Or. Auiert F. Woods, 

Present +! arylaml Stott Co Urge of Agrirulturr, Cvticgc Park, Md. 

The inability of our railroads to njeet the demands placed upon 
them is forcing a grenter use of our highways, which are ill-prepared 
tp-stand the heavy traffic which must be borne. This serious economic 
problem has, therefore, created an educational problefh of unusual 
significance to our colleges and schools of engineering. 

Of the 5,000 engineers who n re ’graduated annually, fully one- 
fourth are absorbed by the State and county highway builders the 
rest being quickly taken up by American industries. Many more 
college-trained enginCers-must be obtained within the next three or 
four years in order thatthe Vast Federal, State, and county, programs 
of road construction and repair can be carried on without waste and- 
without loss to the overburdened taxpayer. Not only are well- 
trained engineers needed to do research work, to design and to build 
our new roads for the' motor truck, but men are needed successfully 
; to. administer these roads* •.* 

lea ^ s th « second educational problem, that of highway 


* H 
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• sell transportation. To meet that particular need, a large number 
of men are required to manage the motor-truck fleets; competent 
engineers who can be intrusted with fleets of a half a dozen or more 
ti ucks, each truck carrying from three to. seven tons of hi"h-class 
merchandise. * ^ 

Vi* 1 ' 1 * t ' R> ^ r * ver “ $5,000 seven-ton truck carrying $25,000 
i °* C0Innio< lities over all kinds of roads in all kinds- of weather 
caji not be the mere chauffeur or mechanic. Thousands of these men 

deities' 0 V ° Catl0nal truinin £ commensurate with their respon- 

/ 

y AC l LTIKS DEPLETE!) AS STVPKNTS I NCREA8E. 


n.ir colleges of engineering are now full to the overflowing, and 
many hundreds of men are being turned awav. Kngineering facul- 
ties are being depleted. Therefore the additional teachers and the 
mi lease of pliant necessary to meet these new demands places a 
responsibility upon our boards of trustees, upon our legislatures, and 
upon our citizens in order that the colleges and universities may 
rise to the occasion. Because of this situation and by request of 
Hu- highway and highway transport interests of the country, the 
tinted States Commissioner of Education called a special con- 
ference of about 70 of the leading representatives of engineering 
schools, State and Federal organizations, executives and managers 
of the automotive and tire industries, and other experts. The con- 
ference convened in Washington May 14 and 15. \ 

As a result of the, deliberations the following resolutions were 
passed : 


Whereas American science and industry- have forged a new unit <if nishway 
transportation which Is (lcstlncd to bring about a far-reaching change In life 
and thought not only In this country, hut in the world; and 
" herons the problem of highway enginoegng and of highway ttansporlntlon 
engineering are so closely Interrelated 'ns to demand not only the highest 
type of trained men to guide them, hut mi appreciation of the entire problem 
of highway transportation by both highway and transportation engineers- 
nnd 9 * 

Whereas the African people have seen tit to- meet the needs of highway 
transportation with appropriations for hundreds of millions of dollars for 
better highways, which ctyi only lie extended efficiently and Intelligently as 
we comprehend fn the fullest extent the economic relationship existing be- 
tween the roadbed aqd the motive unit ; and 
Whereas these problems, calling as they do for men of the highest colleglnte 
nnd vocational preparation’, can tmly be solved ns our educational lnstltu- 
* tlons are able to meet this need with increased facilities for research* study 
and practical application ; now* therefore, be it > * 

..Retained, fhat we, the. representative? 6f -education; industry* and Govern- ' 

fefewfcym ^WasidngtonpD. O-Tat caifc^ 

loner ofrcdne* tt istiT W 
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to formulate recommendations concerning it, do hereby concur In tlie following 
statements: 

Tlmt there Is no one domestic activity of more vital Import to the people of 
the- United States than an efficient and economical administration of our high- 
way program. 

That there is a pressing demand for. trained men not alone to guide tills 
program, hut also to undertake the problems of the* production and economic 
use of vehicles over thoiilghwny. 

That this need can omy be met by increased educational facilities for turning 
out these men. ^ 

PERMANENT COMMITTEE KKCOMMKNUK1). 

That the entire subject is one which should he closely coordinated, ami a 
permanent committee made up as hereinafter designated should be npphiutcri 
by the Commissioner of Education to consider this problem in its several aspects' 
and to hr|ng about a fuller understanding of It on the part of the people of the 
country. 

That the component pans of this committee should represent the Bureau of 
Education, the Bureau of Public Hoads, the Motor Transport Corps, the .State* 
highway departments, the automotive industry,* the State or private educational- 
Institutions, ns the groups best equipped to furbish the technical Information 
needed and to work out these great public questions. 

In view of the conditions brought out in^Clie resolutions, men of 
means, as well as our State legislatures, should come forward imme- 
diately and materially assist those institutions of learning whose aims 
and character show that they are best fitted to prepare the men who 
are to rehabilitate our broken-down highways and who will^conduct 
the activities of a new method of transport which is so vital to the ’ 
welfare of the Nation. 


IV. THE NEW INTEREST IN EDUCATION IN SOME OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 




THE NEW INTEREST IN EDUCATION IN GRlSAT BRITAIN. 

Sir Avckeanu Okddes, 

The British Ambassador. 

. • ' 

May I preface my short account of certain changes which are taking 
place in British education by a short profession of faith? 

I do not believe that in matters eduqational any country can copy 
the forms and machinery of education thought out and elabbrated in 
another country. I have held to this ^aith with tenacity, and not 
’without pugnacity, on occasions when I as an educationist was asked 
to adopt methods in vogue in other countries. I said thep^as I sny 

■ how: : 

r .. . . * - ■ ,■ . : " ' 

^ A ay?teni of r education toibe. effective mufct grow out ot the soll, out of tlw 
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methods ami ideals of other vom^rios, and then in its own jrootl time my wnind 
will sift mit the tfood in them from the had, the applicable from the inapplicable, 
and will apply them to its own problems. 

Knowing that I hold this belief, I feel sure that you will exonerate 
me fioni any supposed desire to thrust upon you for acceptance any 
educational form, pattern, or ideal, and you will accept me for what 
I am, a simple reporter, who is glad to. have this opportunity of tell- 
ing you of what he knows, has seen, and thinks. 

One further warning and then my path is clear. No reporter who 
deals \\ ith a subject about which he is an enthusiast can. however hard 
he may try, avoid coloring to some extent in its passage through his 
mind the matter which he reports. I therefore ask you first to credit 
me with a desire to report accurately and fairly, next to debit me with ' 
a certain incapacity to report otherwise than as I see things after thev 
have been soaked in the dye vats of my understanding. 

Here at once we come to the very heart of the problem of educa- 
tion, fo/thc period of education of the individual is marked, whether 
we will it or not by the transfoi^nation of the mind, colorless per- 
haps in early childhood (though I am not quite surp of that) into 
the*rich and inexhaustible dye vat which we call tire educated mind. 
y Tllere 11 re other processes in progress simultaneously, hut the end cff 
education is to turn out minds that see facts in a certmh color. You 
jrt'ofessional educationists may. question the accuracy*' of my belief, 
ami may say that I am juggling with words, that I am calling preju- 
dices. colors, and that everyone knows the effect of education is (o 
get rid *6f. prejudices. I used- to believe that; only I know now thmK 
.then I wrong. The effect of education is to produce a set oP 
superrWned prejudices which are not really prejudices in any ordi- 
nary meaning of the word, so I shall content myself with rej>eating 
that the' educated mind is an inexhaustible dye vat. If will dye 
anything. . ' 

The path is now dear; so let us begin. * 

*. A NEW OllDEM OF THINGS, INEVITABLE, 

Thjjwnr showed us Britons many things ina new light, and one of 
the most important things that we saw, or thought we saw, was that 
.tlie old social order which’ had stood the test of time was not going 
to stand much longer, .and that in order to make the transition from 
tho old to the new possible without catastrophe, we had to* get busy 
first to bring every adult female jas well as male into the circle of. \| 
responsible citizens, and next to do our utmost as speedily as possible 
to equip those citizens, or at ail event* the recruits to' their, numbers,- 
with educated minids. ^ - . ■ 

^ It. was this thpught that made Mr. JFisher, Briti8h minister f(? 
duration skir ifli V;40 pwa 2 MriPi 
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victory will summon iis not to complacent Yepose but to greater ef- 
forts for a mbre enduring victory. The future welfare of the nation 
depends upon its schools.” 

Then we who were; in Parliament set to work to modify the law 
to give the following results: 

1. To extend the age of compulsory attendance without exemption 
to 14, or to 15, or 10 by local by-la\v. 

2. ' To provide for medical inspection and treatment and physical 
welfare before, through, and after school to the age of 18. 

3. To establish nursery schools for children between 2 and 5 or 0. 

4. To establish a system of compulsory continuation (part time) 
♦ school attendance ultimately to 18. 

5. To arrange for the promotion of poor but able pupils by a 
system of scholarships and maintenance grants. past the higher rungs 
of the educational ladder, in the hope that in the future the nation 
may have the best mental capacity of all its sons and daughters to 
draw on for its service instead of having to content itself with such 
brains as a comparatively limited class happen to produce. 

•Incidentally we made a certain number of administrative changes. 
We concentrated the supervision over the activities and welfare of 


children and adolescents in the hands of elected local education 
authorities. We also dealt with the inspection and supervision of 
private schools. Next, we did our best to decentralize control by 
preserving and strengthening the independence of local authorities* 
by extending their power and functions. The control of these author-' 
ities was designed to be made effective by central insistence on mini- 
mum standards, with encouragement through grants to advance as 
fur as possible. Finally^ the cost of education was divided equally 
between local rates and national taxes. 

This represents in brief form our attempt in the field of education 
to provide the facilities, to make possible the realization of the ideals 
for which the war was' fought. I find it difficult to conceive of any 
educational scheme_ more fully imbued, with the spirit of sane de- 
mocracy. ; 

One of our ideas has perhaps been more Unsparingly ridiculed 
than thqyest, thfe proposal to found nursery schools* I . notice the 
ridicufers are either childless or else are the sort of people who 
maintain at considerable expense in their own homes the vefy sort of 
nursery school which we are setting up for the use of all. It is 
easy to make merry and- to draw pictures of tiny tots with horn- 
rimmed - spectacles toiling with great tomes, but the facts are other- 
wise. The purpose of the nursery schools is not even to teach the 
by.'*lw>Pr food, and .play to provide the opportunity 
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personality, which is just what every nursery in the world is supt 
posed to be doing. 

Physical training is to form part of the weekly work of each pupil 
up to the age of adolescence. " * 

PROVISION FOR SECONDARY KDCCATION. 

The secondary school (ape range at least 12 to 17, 'may be 10 to 18) 
has not, Ix-en neglected, and tile arrangements there are of consider- 
able interest. Their work tends to fall into two parts, the generalized 
part up to about 16 and fhe part which -may be specialized above 
tliat age. The curriculum for the generalized part may be suminar- 
izcd as follows: _ 

1 Ills must provide instruction in the English language and litera- 
ture at least one language other than English', geography, history, 
mat hematics, science, and drawing. The instruction in science must 
include practical work by the pupils. In addition, either within or 
without the form ill curriculum, provision must be made for organ- 
ized games, physical exercises, manual instruction, and singing. 

I‘or girls, needlework, cookery, laundry workHiousekeeping, anc l 
household hygiene are compulsory subjects. 

h or the specialized part of the curriculum, if that be taken, the 
work is founded upon the general education before 16 and consists 
of specialization along lines on* which the pupil has already shown 
'■ability. ; In every course there must be a substantial and coherent 
body of work taken by all pupils in one of three groups (q) science 
and mathematics, (Z>) classics, viz, the 'civilization of the ancient . 
world as embodied in the languages, literature and history of Greece 
and Home, or (c) modern studies, viz, the languages, literature, and - 
history of the countries of western Europe in medieval and modern 
tunes, and th'e settlement and development of North and South 
America. 

In all advanced courses adequate provision has to be made for 
the study and writing of the English language and of history and 
geography. 

A word, perhaps may be useful on the subject of science teaching 
in the secondary schools. It has been laid down that ‘‘ the course 
should be self-contained and designed to give special attention to. 
those natural phenomena widely are matters of everyday experience.” 

In fact, the oWect of the science course.is not to train specialists but 
to give some W^Taintnnce to each child 'feh the principles involved 

* 1,1 the dai 'y observed phenomena, from the ringing of ah electric 
W to the construction of a modern building, and to give a first peep, 

• to inquiring eyes into the fairyland of science, r so thattfiose who * 
nave fitMcinl flintitiiria fA fMa ^ A j- L v v , - *r. :• 
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\ ' letlst kn « w that there is such a knd of intellectual delight, und may 
not be ignorant of the paths which lead in its direction^- 

EXTENSION EDUCATION, FOlt ADULTS. 

Beyond the secondary schools stand the universities,' but of them 
I have not time to-day to speak. Not that ‘there is nothing to 
. say about them. There is more perhaps than ever before. They 
are palpitating with new life, new thought, new - energy. But of 
one side o'f adult education I must speak— adult education for peo- 
ple who have to earn their, daily bread and can only devote a small 
part of each day to educational studies — I do not mean technical 
education. That on the whole is fairly well, provided for in most 
parts of the country, but historical, political, economic, and cultural 
education. There is a Widespread and growing demand for this 'in 
all parts of our country. National machinery has not yet been 
elaborate* to meet this 'demand, but iH countless ways in countless 
' ' . places facilities are being provided. Soothe situation will begin 
to clarify itself, and as it clarifies will come a coherence that is still 
1 lacking. . ’ 

So much for the machinery. . I have sketched it in its broadest 
outlines only, because the machinery by itself is nothing; it is' the 
spirit which gives life, and that you may begin to understand the 
spirit which inspires our educational machinery I must ask you to 
- bear with me while I describe for a few moments the ideals which- 
unimate the new Britain. First, you must realize that Britain is thor- 
# oughly democratized. Its government is in fact more immediately 
and directly under theControl of the people than that of your conn- . 
try. Outside observers art inclined to think that, because the head 
of our State is a King, there is some mysterious substraction'from 
his peoples’ power through what I hear some of you call “ the King’s 
business. It is not so. ”^\e lilife calling our hereditary president 
a King, because it s the old name with a wealth oi associations, and 
because we have the deepest affectjpn for him and admiration for 
his and his family’s service to the State; but in truth and In fact 
King George has a good deal less direct power than the occupant 
froin time to time of the. office of President of the United States. 
Next, our cabinet is day by day responsible to Parliament: If it 
can not fifid a majority there td support it on ull matters of prin- 
ciple it must go out of office, or else get a new Parliament that will 
support irreturned by thfc electors; and, finally, the Government 
, . has to appeal to the people through a: dissolution of Parliament at 
• 4 fly* yews, and when- it does appeal practically 'every 

g^fflan. and womanhas avote. - ; v . ■-‘v;-.. */ -i % 
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.EDUCATION A SUBJECT OF POPULAR INTEREST. 

<The day to day responsibility of the Cabinet to Parliament and 
through Parliament to the people has this effect— politics is a staple 
interest at all times to all men and all women. AVe have of course 
periods of more intense interest and periods of less, but the general 
level of interest is fairly high. These facts color the whole*of our 
..educational practice. Education with us is tending to become less 
and less directed toward the consciouj end of simply fitting a man 
to earn his daily bread. Man does not live for or by bread alone. If 
lie does he is hardly worth keeping aiive. He is a tnelnber of a 
family, a trade-union, a club, a nation, a chui'cli. He is a human 
personality with something more than a pair of hands condemned to 
toil at .the will of another. He has intellectual and aesthetic tastes 
(only too often cramped and undeveloped) and moral principles. ■ 
He believes in liberty, justice, and public right, and has shown him- 
self prepared to give his life for these things. *Each is’n citizen and 
every citizen regardless of his social position or wealth has claims 
which are prior to all economic claims on him— claims of opportuni- 
ties to Snahjf ^iim to fulfill his manifold res])ohsibilities as a mem- 
ber of widening social groups from theN;amilv to the community 
Ihs responsibilities are no less if he be a ship’s riveter than if he 
were a naval architect. The locomotive fireman is no less a citizen 
than the rtiilway director or thee most wealthy railway shareholder. 

In short the aim of education in Britain can not Jbe vocational; . 
it must be nothing less than a preparation for the whole.of life. If 
j-Hu followed my brief summary of thg machinery of education- you 
wi0 have noticed the stress laid both in primary and secondary 
schools upon the English language. English literature, geography, 
and history, with, in the latter stages, some science and some knowledge 
of at least one other county. You will have noticed, too. the drafv- ' 
mg, the music, singing at all events, and' games — games for character 
organized games for teamwork— all^irected toward the making of 
me citizen. ^ 

^here is of course a danger which has to be avdided through the 
spirit in which this education is given. We all know, who' does not 
Ihe type of half-baked, half-educated puppy, male and female, .who 
,rom the pmnacle of doleful experience attained between the ail 
and 25 ,ooks down with Pitying contempt .oil all the grown 
and hearty men who have dared to say a good word foAife since 
the beginning of the world. Young propliets-irand who that is 
young is;.npt -something of a prophet-4tend to be prophets of woe, 


which they tell us ckno&ly be Reaped by what'we elders. call.revolu- ^wr; 
*^ kers i>P^ k ers, Jnd writers ure ; ; apt^to buffer most 
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assure us cun only be exorcised by blood. This is no new phe- 
nomenon. * 

^ Let me quote from Robert Louis Stevenson: 

It would be 11 poor service to spread culture if this he its result among the* 
comparatively iuuocent and cheerful ranks of men.' When our’little poets have 
to be sent to look at the ploughman and learn wisdom wo must he can* Ail 
how we tamper with our ploughman. When a man in not* the best of circum- 
stances preserves com|x>suce of utkid and relishes ah* and tobacco, and his 
wife and children; when a man in this pratteuiuont can afford a lesson hy the 
way to what are culled his Intellectual superiors, there is plainly something* 
to be lost as well us to be gained by teaching him to 'think differently. It is 
better to Uvive bii;i ns he is than V> teach him whining. It is better that he 
should go without the cheerfu] ligjit of culture, If cheerless doubt and paralyz- 
ing sentimentalism nret^he the consequence. I*t us hv all men ns tight against 
the hidebound stolidity of sensation and sluggishness of mind which blurs and 
decolorizes for poor natures the wonderful pageant of consciousness, hoi us 
teach people as much as. we can to enjoy and they will learn for themselves 
to sympathize, hut let us sm* to it Hpow nil that we give these h*ssons in a 
brave vivacious note and build the man up ip courage while *we demolish its 
substitute indifference . 4 - ♦ . 

»* v 

THE DYES THAT -COLOR II CM AN LIFE. 

% 

I hope now that meaning is gradually emerging froftf my hetero- 
doxy, that the cultured mind is like a richly filled dye vat, and that 
the object of education is to select the dyes. A moment's thought 
arid we can pame five of them — courage, cheerfulness, humor, sym- 
pathy, and some humility. These are spiritual dyes; there are also 
historical pigments winch are so different that they are really of 
a different kind and should be thought of separately. Tj make my 
meaning plainer,, let me take an example from any own experience. 
Twenty and more years ago there were two brotljtjrs, one largely 
. educated' in England, and the other in Scotland. The English-edu- 
cated, as a boy, bated' and despised the French'; the Scottish-educated, 
at the same age, admired and sentimentally, loved tliem. Both 
• minds were approximately equally cultured, 'bqt they were differently 
charged with color. The explanation is simple: for centuries Eng- , 
land and France were enemies, Scotland and France allies. The” 
school histories of England and Scotland reflected this, and the re- 
■gjdt was as I have said. So you.cftn pass through the whole range 
of fhe results of education and. you will find the same sort of thing 
true. •. - - . . >. 

Anyiidw, . beyond the machinery, of education and .{he avowed purr 
BS“. of education and the spiritual aspect of education stands the * 
ri^or of education. As a mailer ofTact the most vitally interesting 

limy Mi fflTAlffTlAtSl Sll rinnnoof W^ 'V. ■ 
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It ultimately matters more to vour State Department thamany 
other thing in the wliole range of their manifold duties to know 
th <? color °* the education being given in the British Empire, in 
loanee, ^Germany. in all the countries of South America— ves, -in 
a tithe countries'Msthe world; for; if vpur Secretary of State knows, 
lot us say, the French color of education, he will know well how that 
nation will be thinking 10 years hence. 

Xow, the present British educational color I can tell you some- 
thin-: about. It is. strongly antiroilitariol. and is, as it has always 
boon, intensely friendly to you. As a matter of fact it is almost 
too sentimental about you. It presents you so favorably as to mis- 
represent slightly, and the result is the common people of Eng- 
land are apt to be surprised, perhaps even a little disappointed, when 
.yon are most yourselves; but. at any rate, it is a most friendly and 
appreciative color. « I trust that nothing will ever happen to change 
its tint, but I would be less than candid if I did not say tins. 


T1IE SUPREME OPPORTUNITY FOR EDUCATIONAL STATESMANSHIP. 

The teachers of England are in the main young men whose minds 
have been plowed and harrowed by the war. Their eyes see 
things less through n veil of tradition and custom, and, if there ever 
were a time that could be fairly called anxious in this particular' 
respect, it is this time. The same I believe is true with the parts' 
reversed. Now is the day, both for political and educational states- 
manship, so to think. and so to act that the color of the historical 
education given in the schools of all lands is fair and true and sym- 
pathetic to the real yirtuos that every great nation possesses; and. 
when it hns to deni with their vices and baekslidings as it must, for 
every nation hns black pages in Its history, it should see that the 
perspective is kept true and fair and the extenuating circumstances 
honestly presented. | , : . 

. • 

PRESERVE INDIVIDUALITY AT ALL .COST8, 

There is still one tiling more. BeyoriS the machinery effects of 
education, beyond its avowed purpose, beyond its spiritual, beyond 
its color, stands last, greatest, and most precious of all* the care of 
the ego. I used.to tell my assistants to remember that those 10 words 
of Walt Whitman’s, “Nothing, not God, is grenter to one “than one- ; 
se f is, ’contained, if they, would only dip deep Enough into them, 
ail the law and the prophets for them to remember in relation to 
their pupils, . ‘ * . • 

There is another soyt% of Wall Whitmans thwfa teacher has to 
remember, « there is m object' so soft btofc it makes a- “huh for the 

12088*— 20 -0 * 7 % 
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wheel’d universe.” Stevefison's comment on this iL “ Rightly under- 
stood, it is on the^softest of nil objects, the sympathetic heart, that 
the wheel of society turns easily and securely as (in a perfect axle." 

This coxnpletgsniy sijrvey for the heart of the British public made 
wonderfully sympathetic by the war* * Shining through its depart- 
ment of education^ the'organ which will protect and nourish the 
millions of young British egos each more important to itself than 
God— remember they are young — and will provide the axle upon 
which the great educational machine of its own creating will revolve 
as it shapes and molds the future not only of the pupils intrusted to 
its care hut also of the nation which it is my liigh privilege to repre- 
sent here among voii. 


jjjg&CVv 


* » THE NEW INTEREST IN EDUCATION in FRANCE. 

* % \ * Prof. (Uuiert Ciiixabd, / % 

Professor of French, Joftns llopkin .* I niverMtp, lie presenting the Fr/nch Atnb<isxmf#> . 

Mr. Chairman, Ladiks, and Gkn'tlkmknj Bis excellency the 
French ambassador, unexpectedly called to New York, was, much to 
his regret, unable to attend your meetirur. Tie has requested me to 
bring to your convention his heartfelt for the success of your 

undertaking and to assure you of the^Wi interest he has always 
taken in educational matters. In his ’absence, although I can not 
by any nieans fill his place, I shall endeavor to acquaint you brief! v 
with the. main aspects and the most recent transfonnafions of the 
educatiqpnl system of France. 

Ij^no exaggerations say that public education is at the pre 
time one of the rfgst important questions ,!>efore the eyes of the 
public in France. glance at the Recently published budget foi 
1920 furnishes ample evidence of the fact. * While the French arc 
going to spend sixty millions for the ministry of foreign affairs, twe 
hundred upd sixteen millions for their colonies, and seven hundred 
and fifty millions fdr the navy, over a billion franesjiave been appro- 
priated for the ministry of public instruction. Thjs enormous sum 
covers not pnly the ii^reases in salary*which have been granted to all 
the teachers of France but the cost of new buildings and new equip- 
ment and theireconstruction pf niariy schools which have been de- 
stroyed by £he ruthless hand of the invader. A .gx^at* progress has 
been accomplished in that lasfcfield 'according. to the last statistics 
Out of 6,445 schools which listed in the devastated regions before 
the war, 4j500 were destroyed between 1914 and 1918, but ’to-day no 
l^ tha^ have reestablished ’ Some of them in a very rudi- 
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French education, as you certainly know, is more centralized and 
systematized than American education. It is placed under ^ super- 
vision of the minister of public instruction and divided into three 
classes: Primary education, Secondary education, and higher educa- 
tion. As we shall see later, these compartments are not absolutely 
water-tight, but must, however, be studied separately. 

• Primary education is free and compulsory and is given in public 
schools and in private schools. The teachers must be graduates of 
normal schools or else have obtained a certificate conferred by the 
Government after a special examination. The public schools are 
supported partly by the Government and partly l»v the local budget 
the total enrollment in primary schools amounted" to, 

. c :-\‘ ^'".[ents, taking Curses in 87,071 schools, under the super- 

vision of IGS.,40 teachers. These figures do not include about 14,500 
private schools which are not supported bv the Government > 
.Secondary education is given in State and communal h/cces and 
whose total enroll.fieut was at the same date slightly over 
iuo.oot). Excepting life Universities,. the4 is no coeducation in 
!• ranee, girls having special lyeiv* and collljcs, with an enrollment 
or ;i bout 30,000. 

Higher education is given in universities, divided into the four 
trndi lonal facilities: Law, medicine, science, and letters, with an 
enrollment of about 40, oou. To those should l» e added students who 
after completing the secondary-school curriculum, gain admission in 
syme of the special schools of engineering, military science, etc. 

. From these figures it can be seen that a large proportion o‘f the* 
students registered in secondary schools enter the universities and 
pursue higher studies. The task of secondary education consequently 
is to a large extent to prepare students, for more advanced work and 
to give them, that strong general culture which enables them to spe- 
cialize later m fife. From that point of view the articulation be- 
hveen the secondary schools and the universities leaves litthTto be 
desired. The same can .not be said, unfortunately, of the relations 
"Inch exist between secondary ' and ^primary education. The dis- 
crepancy between the figures is .very great, .indeed; over 6,000,000 
‘enrolled in ’the primary schools against 100,000, or 
l.iO.OOO If we include tli^ girls, 'in the secondary schools. It means 
bat secondary education, Which in France is not free, is restricted 
o a minority of children and that a large majority of the French 
children cease to go to school altogether too early. 

<! • . 

' EXTENSION or SECONDARY EDUCATOilt SQEOftntW I ' 

M frnjt ' C 

. . ® . # apriops jprobleais w foich a re facing ^ 

• | -xns, &ad 1 wentofcn it here because, il mM WeU 
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informed, the situation is somewhat similar in this country* at least 
. in the^rural districts. • Jn large cities it is comparatively easy to 
find remedies: night schools, technical courses, institutes of all sorts 
have been established: but it is only gradually that the agricultural 
population can be educated to the necessity df going to school after 
• they have mastered the rudiments taught -by the village school- 
teacher. The French, however, are facing the problem squarely; 
^ in the past they, gave numerous 'fellowships to the brightest students 
of the public schools, and in that way enabled them to pursue their 
studies in state colleges uni hjceex. There is a strong movement afoot 
just now to make secondary education free and to push further the 
„ age limit. Some even are speaking of establishing what is called 
''Vecofe unique " and of \loing away with the nld‘sc|>arution lietween 
' secondary and primary education.. 

The situation, however, is not quite so dark as it seems at first. 
It is true tlfllt to a certain extent secondary education, not being 
free, is reserved for children who belong to the middle class; lmt 
on the other hand we find a real democratic spirit at the bottom 
and at the top, if it is not so conspicuous. in the middle. In that 
respect, it must be remembered, that higher education in France is 
and always has been practically free. Our universities charge a 
fee which is purely nominal if we compare it with fees charged In- 
most American institutions of similar nature. , 9 

It has been for centuries the constant poUey ^f tl'e French people 
•to make it as easy as‘possil>le for students; hf A 4frpderate means to 
pursue the higher studjesjund researches, t It in that spirit that 
the CoTlef/c <fe France was established several centuries a$). There 
* n . ^e,®]W house where so many of the great'French scholars and 
scientists have taught the doors are wide open, even without the 
formality of registration, to all those- who wish to come and attend 
the courses. There is no danger of the French relinquishing this 
; npble tradition of disinterested studies and their humanistic and 
. cultural conception of education. At the same time this love of 
tradition, which is so characteristic of the French, docs not prevent 
them from recognizing the necessity of bringing about certain 
modifications in the present system. Closer relate must be estab- 
lished between pure research and applications. The universities must 
take S pore active part in the industrial development of the country. 
: ' . The war has stimulated a movement which had already begun a few 
:V;.v years ago to decentralize the scientific life of the country, to, estab- 
,^ r 'lish institutes particularly adapted to the needls of the community. 
Ml New technical schools have been built, and laboratories Tor industr ’ 

ttidna batrn Knhn no^AkltaWA/1 . «n a < .. 
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SPECIAL ATTENTION TO FOREIGN RELATIONS. „ 

♦ 

A very interesting feature of the transformation rt^the French 
universities has been, the special attention paid to the intellectual 
relations with foreign countries. . ,It is no longer true that the 
french know no language except their own, and it is not true at all 
iluit they do not travel, French students have been invited to come 
,t<> this country to spend one or several years in your institutions of 
higher education, and get acquainted- with the American |>eople as 
well as with^ American scientific learning. They will go back their 
native country sj'ieh in experience, and gradually will introduce into 
out- school life some of the best features of your own. On the other 
hand, American students have been specially welcomed in France, 
anil some of them will seeyhat after all America may perhaps.borrovv 
something from France. , , v 

This policy of exchanges and open-door in educational matters is 
the Itest policy that our two nations Can pursue. They have common 
problems to solve, the greatest lteing the place and proper' distribu*. 
fiun of education in a democracy.- We may trv to reach- the same 
aims by. somewhat differei# methods, becaulb we are not absolutely 
alike, but the principles and ideals are the same anfl we can greatly 
‘profit by each other's experience. • * •• 


THE NEW INTEREST IN EDUCATION IN LATIN-AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES}. 


Dr. Jaioho Yablla, 
The Minister from Iruyuay. 


It is difficult to speak of the educutjomil situation in Latin America 
as a vvholb. In the continent of the south there are muny nations with 
similar problems to. solve, speaking the Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guages, united in history and. in ideal^^fobody wishes more ener- 
getically thah I the solidarity of the Latin-Ainericun peoples amopg * 
themselves and with the United States, your great country. Many 
benefits will be assured to all the America? from this understading. 
and closest friendship.* But my interest for this ideal does not pre- 
vent me from seeing that, with reference to educational matters, ' 
Win America is only a geographical expression. There are regions 
in which public instruction is in a rudimentary condition, and the 
proportiojpnf illiterates disheartening. The climate, the spa 120 popu- 
lation not only prevent the diffusion of education* but also of me other , 
blessings civilization. 'Thef efforts of wise governments aVktfcfe 
^wdrk o^tffle ndll steely bang. 'progress aftd Culture to thes^lnads, : 
b®|M the present time the education In these laada'is interesting only 
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t<r study the means to bring about ameliorations. In other countries, 
education has attained a high dygree of progress and development. 

If you take the Latin American peoples as a whole, the total figures 
could not show the significance that they* would have if the progress 
had beep more uniformly distributed. Their primary schools, how- 
ever, counted by tens of thousands, and their secondary schools, 
equipped with advanced material, number more than TOO, with a 
•student population in this grade, excluding Brazil and Mexico, esti- 
mated at 125,000. There are also 400 normal schools and numerous 
agricultural, commercial, and industrial institutes. 

* SVIJSTANTIAL ritOORESS IX UKUUUAY. 

In my own .country, the Republic of Uruguay, primary jnst ruc- 
tion has received preferential attention from the (io comment and 
from the people. Our public schools are our national pride, the 
principal institution of our country, our hope in a better and en- 
lightened -filt ure. 

The methods are advanced, practical, adapted to our necessities; 
great care is devoted to the health of the pupils and to physical ex- 
ercises; the new buildings have all the comforts required for the new 
conception of pedagogy. The school is not like a prison, regarded 
with fear or with displeasure by the children; to learn joyfully is our 
formula, -and we realized it. The iunfljjeUof'our schools in Uruguay' 
lias grown in recent yejirs in a prOponion so wonderful that shows 
perfectly our interest in the matter. , * 

To-day we have three times more than in 1900. It is, I think, a 
good record in 14 years. 

* Better than figures, I would like to find, in order to impress vour 
minds, some fact having the force of a symbol, which may show how 
ardent is the feeling of my people for education. Montevideo, the 
.capitol of Uruguay, is a modern town with all the attractions of civi- 
lization. Lord Bryce has said of Montevideo, hs reminded the other 
day in the Sun and Xew York Herald , that it is the place in Latin 
-if America in which a European would like to remain for life. In this 
town that has, I venture to say, some of the charms oi your wonderful 
Washington — may T say of our Washington*— there are not the pro- 
, fusion or commemorative monuments that adorn the capital of the 
Ignited States. 1 - * \ 

^ AN EDUCATOR 81XOLED OUT VOR COMMEMORATION. - 

k- . ' t 

-Thera is in Montevideo till now, perhaps, only /one great artistic 
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in the then chronic South American revolution* It honors the re- 
fnrntfr of the public education, the champion of education extended 
to all classes. This fact shows the predilection of the people for the 
leaders of public instruction. Do you not think that a people that 
has such inclinations is in the right way? I am proud in saying that 
K ls monument to my father. By a happy conception of the 
sculptor, the monument shows on one side the figures of a "roup of 
children and of rustic men receiving the benefits of education, and 
on the other side the same group some years later, transformed by 
the influence of the school, in respectful attitude before the effigy of 
the law. Of this magnitude, in fact, has been the influence of the 
expanded education in my country. 

T can not resist the desire of expressing to you the part that in this 
great work belongs to your country for its inspiring example. More 
than ID rears. ago niv father, a youlig man anxious for more culture, 
arrived in the United States on a voyage of business and pleasure.’ ' 
He also desiircd to study the spirit of your lofty democracy. ’and to 
he able to bring hack some of yoyr welfare to his then unfortunate 
native Mount ry. devoured at that time bv incessant civil wars, and l>v 
the ambitions of politicians and domestic militarists as dangerous as 
international militarism. His vocation was not fixed at that time. . 
!• ate put him in touch with the then minister of the Argentine Re j • 
public to the United States. Mr. Snrmiento. one of the greatest men 
ever produced by Latin Ameij^ and one of the 'first educators of 
our continent.*. MVlurtv must ^tlo .for mv country?” a^ed the 
I ruguaynn. “Ion uBw study the e, duration in the United States, 
•and follow this example and inspire enthusiasm for this cause in 
Uruguay.” 

'TRANSFORMIN'!! influence of education. 

The ymnsel was followed, and thus began a formidable campaign 
in Uhiguny in favor of compulsory public instruction, free, rational, 
•without distinction of so-called social classes, or religions, or factions. 

• Hreat was the resistance opposed by prejudice and bv, blind ignor- 
ance; but the fruit of the victory has been priceless. We have won 
in the struggle the tflffe self-governme'nt. We hnve now a system of 

government conceived by ourselves forourneeessities, good government 

in* the book of the constitution nnd in the renlity of the facts, pacific 
people, respectful of file laws, anxious for learning.' and loving tha • 
great ideals as pioved during the w a r with the unlimited^nd virile 
adhesion to ypu. All this is the final , result of the expanded edu- - 
cation. 

It is 

in all i 
frosijiei 


... T interest fdtvpu]blic education 

ilassfeSj u^l cojitiCries. Theu work is ftbovte faefcinsi? Ijrifl 
a, and lias a Iwpaan^ciaract^r' m the, present moment of his- - 
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tory. We must show that the life of a man is not complete until he 
has made an effort in favor of public education. Indifference is al- 
most a crime. The people in all. democracies must demand of all 
candidates i it* public elections, representatives,- governors, mayors, 
not mere promises, not pompous programs, but his record in the past 
in favor of public education. This duty nobody has the right to 
escape. 

Tor several years I was a member of the National Congress of my 
country. Absorbed in international and financial problems, I dii|' 
not give the attention that I wanted to the educational necessities of 
^the country. I would be, however, asliamed if I were obliged to say 
that I did nothing in the-matter; but this is not the truth. I am 
gratified to say that I proposed and obtained from the. Congress an 
e increase in the salaries of school-teachers. The teacher is the master- 
key of the school. The course of study' may be excellent, wise the 
organization, .hut if the teacher is not at the height of his mission, 
the effort will be vain and sterile the work. N o matter how potent 
may b? the influence of the family, nor how great the vitality of the 
race, if the teacher is incompetent, the people will soon be on the road 
to decadence. 


DEMOCRACY WITHOUT EDUCATION A CONTRADICTION IN .TERMS, 

The teachers are among the first citizens in a democracy. Democ- 
racy without education as its corner stone is a contradiction in terms. 
TIow cao a people govern itself when it is in a state of ignorance >. 

, Usually, so-called democracy in ignorant nations is pnly a mask for 
despotism: that has been in the past the sad fate of several Latin- * 
American peoples. Work for education, and true democracy will 
appear as naturally as the fruit of the tree. 


EDUCATION AS A NATIONAL INTEREST. 

Hon. Horace M. Towner, 

• 7 * 

, ^ Representative from lo%oa . ' 

This topic means, as I interpret it, “ What can the National Gov- 
ernment do to aid the States in. the education of their people? ” 
Immediately when we consider this question we are met 'with the 
constitutional limitation. The Constitution of- the United States 
ddes Wot give 'to thc^Congress the power to control education, and 
the National Government has no power e^pttnat which. js given 
. to it by t^e Constitution. But ther^.. sher. provision of the 
Consti|)^iw^hichpi^l^8 the?:^^^^^Km no make appropriations 
frotfi t$e 

promote the geAenl'welfar^ll^^^plh of the„Umted i&ity -7 
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And so u great many years ago we commenced making appro- 
priations and granting immense tracts Qjf land to the States in aid 
of education. We have also from- time to time put certain educa- 
tional interests within the various departments and bureaus of the 
l lovcrnnient, and have granted them funds to carry on their work. 
But. unfortunately, we have never done what we ought to have done 
years ago, namely, create a Department of Education, with its chief 
as a member of the President’s Cabinet. ' 


CERTAIN OBJECTIONS EXAMINED. 

It has been objected that the creation of a department of educa- I 
tion. and the appointment of a secretary of.educution, will be plac- 
mg education and the common-school system under the control of i 

the Government. 1 have already pointed out that the National Gov- j 

eminent Can not control education, and we have no idea oMntention ' 

of seeking control of education when we suggest the creation of a ] 

department of education. ~ ; 

We created a Department of Agriculture; but Congress has no 
power to content agriculture and does not seek to do so. The depart- | 

meat was created for the purpose of fostering and aiding the de-^ 
u-lopinent of agriculture, and so we grant annually millions of 
dollars to foster and elevate and make effective the agricultural** 
•interests of the country. 


And so we have done with labor. We have created a Department 
of labor, with its chief a member of the President's Cabinet. But 
lie does njjt^seek to control labor. It is to foster and protect anil 
elevate Hjf interests of the laboring man that this is done. 

Ami may we not aid the States and foster education, just as has 
been done in the Case of th$se other interests? Is it possible that 
the development of agriculture is considered of greater interest and 
importance to the people of the United States than the developidentT 
and encouragement of education? Is it mofe important that we 
should appropriate millions of dollars every year for the reduction 
of Itog cholera than that we should appropriate something, at leiwt 
for the eradication of illiteracy? 

.These questions answer themselves. And so I take it that when- 
ever the question is fairly examined, it must be the judgment of 
intelligent people that we should, ns a duty and as an encouragement 
and to bring about efficiency in education, consolidate these various 
interests and moke them more effective by the creation of a depart- 
ment! r 

‘ * f k 

' ^ AND EFFORT • S C ( 

A s k 5s now, there are about-50 bureaus, divisions, sections of. the ' 

Uoyermaent Berries having something (o do with educational swalei-- 
V * 

— * . * ** 

— • ■ ■ - . 1L 
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ImwcI and womanhood in America. Unless we can do that, I believe 
that we ought to understand at once that we can not tell whether or 
not this Republic .can preserve itself and perpetuate its present form 
of government. 

/ t 1 '^ ^“Public can preserve an intelligent citizenship for the de- ' . 

terminal ion of its duties, for the discharge of its responsibilities, and 
lor the defense of its rights, then I have no fear for the future, of the 
Republic. But if we fail in this, and allow'a determining portion of 
our people to become or remain ignorant and illiterate, then I fear 
there is grave danger that the Republic will ultimately fall, dis- 
honoring itself, and bringing upon itself the condemnation of man- 
kind and the maledictions of history. I ca-fl not believe, niv 'fellow 
citizens, that you will refuse to do your part in preveafcing any such 
calamitous outcome. . , 

. , 4 «. 

XI IK IIAKVKST OF Cl*LI'.\BI.E NEuXKOT. 


■Ue are too prone in America to sot nji an institution, watch it 
carefully in its inception, noting any defects and remedying them as 
we can. and theh. after it is in successful operation, amfwe have 

u\oi come the initial difficulties, to accept it as something accomplished 

and go away and leave it. Now. that is what we have done with the 
common-school syi^pni of the United States. ' 

-, Tf this were not so. do you suppose that we would allow the pres- 
ent conditions to exist? The average salary paid to school teachers 
last yeti r was only $040. mid we paid the scrubwomen working in the 
public buildings in the District of Columbia $240 more than that! 
I lie carpenters throughout Hie Unitpd States received iut average 
vi^^c of more thun twice that: and the bricklayA received an ave"r- 
„age wage of more than three times the average w^Pbf teachers. 

Is it any wonder that 18,0#r> of .your schools an; (dosed * is it anv 
wonder that 42.000 schools are taught 'by teachers who are incom- 
petent to teach, and who ought not to be allowed to enter a school- 
room as teachers? Is it to be wondtred at that 200.000 young men 
and woMen who have never.even completed the gnuie schools a renow 
teaching schools in the United States? 

'These ate the conditions that exist because the people have gone 
away and reft the common schools to take care of themselves. * 
Wendell Phillips said: - 


Despotism looks elowrt In the papr man’s cradle and’ knows Mint It Cun "curb- 
.Muir iimbltioim uiul crunh your will; but democracy ra# in thi ‘ ‘ 
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deadly foe to the safety of America and to the perpetuity of our con- 
stitutional government is nothing but illiteracy and ignorance and 
the Indifference of the people to the common-school system of the 
,, ff*nited States. I hope to see that condition remedied, and*! call 
' upon you to go out into your respective districts and awaken the 
people to the conditions that exist and the dangers that threaten. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL AND THE RURAL TEACHER. 


Hon. Robert a. Cooper, 

f.’Of cnitiV of South l',n uh>u>. 


'No^are beginning^) rcAlize^in mV section of the country that it 
costs less to provide edticat innMhn n it docs to support hnd endure 
ignorance, — # 


In less than 20 years me taxpayers of a Aertnin mountain county in 
one of the Southern States spent something like $120,000 in the prose- 
cution of persons who had violated the law with reference to intoxi- 
cating liquors. The person who gathered the statistics on the sub- 
ject said this : * ‘ 

That would have been 'enough mouey, and uioTe than enough,, to have pro- 
vided adequate educational facilities for every person put on trial, as well as 
the members of nls family; and had the county. Instead of being put to the 
necessity of spending this large amount of money lu % fhe prosecution and con- 
viction of citizens who had within them potential good, directed Its efforts to. 
providing education, not only would the taxpayers have been In a better condi- 
tion from a financial standpoint, hut the moral strength of that community 
would have been a great deal hetteiT > 

'THE RURAL SCHOOL IIA8 IlE EX NEGLECTED. 

* * * "t 

The rural sclufbl is necessarily the center of rural life, and de- 
termines the standard of that community, notonlv'in its political life, 
M in its social and econonujp life. To make rural life more attrac- 
tive, and to give a larger life to the average person who is engaged in 
agrieult.fi re, is not a burden, but on the contrary becomes a dividend- 
producing investment. 

. Th , e chitf trouble with the hiral school is that it does not furnish 
edujjatiohal facilities equal to the school^ in the industrial ormoifc 
densely populous community. An# what is the effect? Why, men 
are doing wKat they ought to do ; they are doing what their duty com- 
- P* 1 ® them tp do; they ape moving to the city and to the town for the 
V^Ttopose of securing f6>;th&r children thejbest educational ad- 
;^at does that mean, my .‘friends P We have to-day the 

k , Htt^ng lessthan we aTeCo^h pfodi* 

world needs. But, d* not jjnticize the m&h-whodii^^^^^i 
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munity and ceases to produce food and the raj? material for clothing. 
, ‘ * s Join g " he ought to do until his State has provided him with 
educational advantage which permit to his children an equal chance 
in life. He ought to get away. I look upon this matter as the funda- 
mental need in our education. 

My own State, tlu? smallest in all the South, ‘paid in taxes for State, 
county, and municipal purposes, and tax to the Federal Government, 
in the year 1919, more than fifty millions of dollars., I am not going 
to tell you how muchof that was spent for education. <1 am going to 
adc you, however, to Come down and seeps in about two years, and we 
shall be glad to tell you what we are doing. We have not appreciated 
the value of the fural school, or its fundamental part in our educa- 
tional system, and we have had no concern whatever with thermal 
teacher. 


Some probably would destroy the institutions of this Government 
if thej^could. You do not find that in the rural community. <£6 is 
not there. The greatest potential asset of this country to-day in sus- 
taining the institutions of this- Government is in the rural com- 
munities. You find there pure Americanism ; you find there a popu- 
lation anxious to have a larger life; to perform a larger part in" the 
support of our institutions and ideals. We can not afford to neglect 
those people.. We must provide them witli educational facilities. 
Ix'tme emphasize it, educational facilities equal to those in any- other 
section of the State. Now, if you do not do it, my friends, they are 
going to ihove to the towns und cities, and then th€y become a part 
of the consuming rather than the producing/class. .That's the prob- 
lem as we see.it in our section,. and we have undertaken to put on 's 
' campaign to meet it. * , > - 

• r If you find a town or a city where the population has become less 
Ton readily conclude at once that that town pi/city is' a failure. I 
am not going to concfcde that at all. I find out what has been the 
condition in the rural communities surrounding that place. If we 
• find/a deorease in the rurnl population it is because we have not 
provided our rural cominunities wltii adequate educational facilities*. 

Ir|the South* prior to 1861, our people all lived in rural communi- 
ties. Ionfre heard a gentleman say, who grew up in those days, that 
he had very Jittle respect for the man who did not livq in, the coun- 
try or in London. My friends, that is changed, because we have-not 
.projaerly supported the rural school. ..'J: 


RURAL LIFE AND SELF-EXPRESSION. 


f- ■* 
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self-expression. I believe that one of our problems in industrial com- 
Amunities and industrial life is due to the fact that the average man 
is not satisfied to be a part of a machine. It is in the rural com- 
munities that a person may have self-expression. He has there a 
chance of development, and we must keep a sufficient proportion o‘f 
our people in these communities. If they d“re an .essential part of 
our civilization it is due them that we shall provide them with the 
attractions and the facilities necessary to give them the largest life. 

Let us recognize always this fundamental fact that, even though 
the grass may grow in the streets of our cities, thfc country is secure 
if we can have a prosperous, contented, -rural population. But when 
we fail in the rural community it matters not what other means of de- 
fense we may have; w*e must build up there and sustain that or our 
position is lost. . v 


V. BDUCATION~FOR CITIZENSHIP AND CULTURE. 


« 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 

Hun. Caul K. Mii.likek, 

Governor of Maine . 


(Address of *the presiding officer at the opening of the session, 8 p. m.. May 21.) 


I have seven excellent personal reasons for interest in education — 
one of them in college, five in the public schools, and one at home too 
young to go to school. But it is not for these reasons, nor for any 
other personal reason, that I am here. 

During the war, whatever was important for the national defense, 
whatever was needed by munitions works, and for use overseas, be- 
.came a matter of first duty for all citizens to furnish. It was riot a 
question of academic belief. The American people did not believe in 
wai>and do not now believe in war, and ‘did not desire war. It was 
the fact that we were in an emergency, and that the welfare and 
safety of our Nation and of the world depended upon applying all of 
our great resources to the problem of winning the war. 


A WAR FOR THE PRESERVATION OF IDEALS OF CITIZENSHIP. 

. •* 

Somebody has suggested that the next great military struggle will 
be in the Pacific, and that Australia will be the prize. Perhaps this 
is a mere idle topic for speculation, but the next war is not in the 
Pacific ; the next .war is in the making. It is now on. 

•It is to determine, not the military question, but the question as 
to whether this citizenship of ours that has cqme through thb strain 
of warfare will 9tand the strain of peace, arid will resist the tenden- 
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cies to self-indulgence and to ease and luxury, and whether an the 
next generation this democracy will prove itself to have been worth 
saving. 

^.nd so it is from the point of view, of national defense, I take it^ 
that we are met here in I\ ashington, ait, as the commissioner has so 
pointedly ■ said. “The life of the democracy depends upon its citi- 
zenship.” The military emergency through which we have pissed 
was never so serious an emergency as the emergency of citizenship in 
time of peace. 

INTANGIBLE TET IRRESISTIBLE FORCES. 

I do not know whether any of you have ever had the experience of 
being in a crowded hall, and hearing a sudden cry of “ fire.”. If you 
ha\e, you know what the words “pull of a crowd” mean; not the 
physical contact with bodies in the crowd, in the rush for the door, 
in the frantic struggle, but the feeling of panic or fear that runs 
through the crowd in such circumstances, as real a fence as any physi- 
cal force in the universe. 

- And it is some such force that is determining the future of our 
citizenship, because it is that force of community life and community 
personality, impinging on the lives of growing boys and girls, and 
on the lives of those aliens who come among us from other lands, that 
is determining what the average of the character of these future citi- 
zens will be. determining as absolutely and as definitely as any prob- 
lem in mathematics. 

And our present interest in this matter is because the life in school 
is probably more potent in the development of the character as well 
as the intellectual life of the average boy and girl than any other 
influence. It is from the point of view’ of the national security and 
defense, therefore, that I ask you to hear the able and thoughtful 
addresses of the evening. 


THE INTEREST OF THE CHURCHES IN EDUCATION. 

Dr. IioitKRT L. Kelly, 

Executive Secretary, the Association of Amfrlwn Colleges; the Council of Church Boards 
of Education, Xeic Vorfc City . . 

Just as there are three great coordinate departments in our Federal 

Government — the legislative,, ythe executive, and the judicial so 

there are three fundamental agencies in the social structure of our 
country the home, the church, the school. They have- & common , ^ 
task; they are partners in the. same work. They have essentially the 
same ideals. . Each must maintai n 1 tain dan+.i fir tint «k 'M * * 


9$ THE NATIONAL CRISIS IN EDUCATION? * 

The interest of the churches in education, therefore, is the same 
as the interest of one partner in the work of the other partners for 
the common good. In a certain sense, two of these great agencies, 
thechurclj and the school, were born in America at the same time. 
They have been cooperating since their birth. and J the interest and 
progress of one, are bound up in the interest and progress of the 
other. 

In every community of pioneer days there were first erected a few 
log cabins, which were destined to be the homes of the settlers; 
secondly, there was erected a log cabin which was to be the meeting 
house;' and immediately thereafter there was erected another log 
cabin which was to be the school. Tq adopt the words of the British 
ambassador in this conference this morning: “This is the way the 
system of American education grew out of virgin soil. These are 
the elements which make dp the genius of the American people.” 


AVOWED PURPOSE OF THE COLONIAL COLLEGES. 

A splendid illustration of this close partnership between religion 
and education is found in the organization end progress of the 
colonial colleges. It is a significant Historical fact, well known t(^*ou, 
that they were all founded by the churches, and they were founded 
f°r*a definite purpose, although that purpose expressed "itself in dual 
form. To use a quaint quotation from the charter of Yale, the pur- 
pose of that institution, and indeed of all of these colonial colleges, 
was to fit men for public employment in the church and civic state.” 
This was their dual program. The founders of those early educa- 
tional institutions did not discriminate "between the function of 
religion and the function of education. And that those institutions 
were true to their trust is indicated by the type of product which 
they turned out. ^ 

On the alumni lists of these colonial colleges are to be found such 
names as. John Hancock, Samuel Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, John Adams, James Monroe, John Marshall, James 
Otis, Josiah Quincy— men who, with others like themstelves, laid 
the civic' foundations of our Republic. At the same time, and in the 
same classes, they were graduating Increase Mather, Cotton Mather, 
Jonathan EdUferS?, Samuel Hawkins, Nathaniel Adams, Timothy 
Dwight, Joseph. Bellamy — great outstanding apostles of righteous- 
ness, who, with others like themselves, laid the ecclesiastical founda- 
tions ot this Republic of ours. Religion and education were Wedded . 
* in the inception of educational work in this country. 

Since colonial days colleges have been founded by churches in every 
v/v Stateexcept three or four,andto-dayout of more than &00 standard 

ibyi '^her 

standardizing ageheiea. more than 40Q 

i 
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the churches or affiliated with them, while most of the other 100 were 
founded by the churches and maintain to-day the most kindly and 
intimate relationships of an unofficial character. 


COMMON SCHOOL ALSO SPRANG FROM RELIGIOUS IMPULSE. 

It is true also that the American public school system came forth 
from the same sort of impulse, the religious impulse. Horace Mann 
was a minister of religion as well as a minister of education. 

No better confirmation of this vital relationship between these two 
great American ideals need be cited than that preamble of the 
Ordinance of 1787, which provided for the government of the North- 
west Territory: *\ 

Uelipion, morality, :in<l**no\vleUcre hefnc necessary to (rood government apd 
tbe happiness of immkfnil, schools ami the means of education shall be forever 
rnrouraged. * i 


And in our great State universities to-day it is true that religion 
and education are wedded in our common aspirations and purposes. 
Those who have visited our land-grant colleges in recent years and 
| months, with the view of testing the temper of them and determin- 

I ing the spirit of them, testify that in these institutions are to he 

found some of the healthiest, sanest, most hopeful religious life to 
be found in any centers anywhere in this country. 

After a ripe experience of 50 years as an educator, Mark Hopkins, 
one of the greatest educators America has produced, said : 

Christianity is the greatest civilizing, mowing, uplifting power on this 
glolx-, and it Is a sad defect of any institution of higher learning If It does nut 
bring those under its cure Into the closest possible relationship with It 

And I declare to you to-night that it is my conviction that no more 
disastrous thing could happen to our c^ilization, and because of the 
influence wemay have in the world in the next generation, no more 
disastrous thing could happen to the world than that the tie should 
be severed that binds together religion and education. 

A British subject located temporarily in the late Ottoman Empire 
remarked the other day to an American citizen: “Wherever the 
Germans go you will find an arsenal; wherever the French go you 
will find a railroad ; wherever the British go you will find a custom- 
, h° use 5 and Wherever the Americans go you will find a schoolhouse.” 
Now, if the schpolhouse is indeed the symbol of America’s message 
to mankind, then we must use great care and wisdom in selecting the 
•forces that play within and about the schoolhouse. 


CHURCHES INVESTING HEAVILY IN EDUCATION. . 

Since the armistice daymany-religiouHdenominatibns have put on-'-: 
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service to this bewildered world at home and abroad. Their main 
purpose, to be sure, is to assist in extending the influence of the golden 
rule, but their method is primarily and almost entirely the method of 
education. 

To be specific, since the armistice, the .Methodist Episcopal 
Churches North and South have raised $165,000,000 for their 'for- 
ward movement; the southern Baptists have raised $90,000,000; the 
Presbyterian Church North has raised $60,000,000; the Episcopal 
Church; $40,000,000; and the Interchurch World Movement, which 
is conducting a drive not yet completed, Ijas subscribed $180^)00,000. 

I do not name all of the denominations that have been engaged in 
these drives, but those which I do name have already- raised a total 
of $535,000,000. 

• Now, the greater portion of this money is to be invested as endow- 
ments in schools and colleges, and is to go to the increase of teachers’ 
and professors’ salaries, and in carrying on religious education among - 

students and tax-supported, institutions of all grades. 

ACTION BASED ON CAREFUL INVESTIGATION. 

As an illusthatidh of the care with which this work has been 
done, I may cite the case of the Interchurch World Movement, which 
is now conducting a survey of American education of so compre- 
hensive a type, and so thorough in its methods, that when it is com- 
pleted there will be the largest accumulation of facts bearing on 
higher education in the United States that has ever been brought 
together at any one time in all the history of American education. 

For three years the Association of American Colleges devoted itself 
to a study of the definition of an efficient college, and at its con- 
clusion 1 260 college presidents unanimously agreed to the definition 
indicating the elements that Should go into an efficient college. That 
Anent college was made the basis of the budget which the American 
education department of the Interchurch World Movement has com- 
pleted. 

These churches have the facts . 2 These churches are constructing 
a budget upon the basis of these facts, and these churches hope to make 
. a valuable contribution to the progress of American education. 


fc’ 


EDUCATION AND THE SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Pabk, 

CTwIrman Board of Director*, Xational League of Women* Yoter$> Washington, D. C. 

When the dilatory thirty-sixth State has ratified the Woman’s 
Suffrage Amehdment, this country will see such an expansion of suf- 
ft ever before beeh granted hy any organized and orderly 
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government. Revolutionary China and revolutionary Russia did 
for a time extend suffrage to numbers of persons probably greater 
than the number who will be enfranchised when the suffrage amend- 
ment is ratified. But revolutionary China and revolutionary Russia 
were not in a condition to continue the right which was temporarily 
extended.* 

Upward of 20,000,000 women will be entitled to vote when the 
* franchise is extended to all the women of the country. Approxi- 
mately three- fourths of these will be new voters. If the women who 
are to be new voters were put two abreast and started in a line of 
march, marching something like 20 miles a day, they would take over 
si\' months to pass a given point. 


WIIAT'WILL HE EFFECT ? 


That will perhaps give some idea of the enormous extension of 
. suffrage that is to come very shortly in this country. And it is 
highly appropriate that thoughtful men and women should be asking 
what the result of this tremendous extension of the suffrage is )ing 
to be. Will women merely duplicate the votes of men; adding num- 
bers without changing percentages* Are they going to fail to vote, 
and thus produce no definite result? Or have women a distinct and 
distinctive contribution to make as voters? 

These are questions which no one can answer finally at this time. 
It is always dangerous to prophesy, and yet, so far as experience goes 
in those countries and States in which .women have already voted, 
that experience leads to the expectation that in certain directions 
women will have a somewhat different contribution to bring from 
that which "has been brought by men in the service of the Nation! 
Such special contribution nearly always has lain in the direction of 
women’s special qualities. • 


I do not wish to enter the argument as to whether the differences 
that we do recognize in. certain psychological qualities of men and 
women are fundamental and ineradicable, or whether they are merely 
adventitious. I grant that to any statement that I may make on this 
subject there are often glaring individual exceptions; but, by and 
large, I’ think the world agrees that women have some qualities in 
gi eater proportion than men have those qualities, and that men have 
other qualities in greater proportion than women possess those same 
qualities. Dr. Anna. Howard Shaw used to say : 

Women know more about some things, and men know more about otbef things; 
hut men and women together know all that is known about everyth i n g 

Now, it is in connection With those things which, women fciiow more^ 
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THREE CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMAN’S ATTITUDE. 

In the first place, there is the habit of persistent and continuous 
industry, which women's experience injife has trained them to follow 
out. Women ureMiome makers, and know that you can not wash the 
dishes, for example, on* Monday morning, and expect them to keep 
washed for the remainder of the week. The work has to be done 
again at noon and at night, and then all dver again on Tuesday 
morning, noon, and night, anc^so on. 

Women who have the care of little children, as fiaost women do 
sometime in their lives, know that you can not make childrefkjrood 
and well behaved all at once; it has to be done “line upon lineSuid 
precept upon precept.” jrV, 

And so women got the habit of doing the same thing over and over 
again, and realizing that it must be done over and over again if 
finally good results are to be obtained. Men, on the other hand, I 
think, are more likely to go out and do some good and glorious thing, 
and then they wantto^top off and take a rest. 

A well-known writer traced that tendency of man back to the prim- 
itive days, when the man went out and shot a bear, let us sa 
dragged it back to the edge of the camp; and the woman tifk the 
creature at that point and skinned itund prepared the flesh fomfood 
und the skin for clothing oi; tents, as the case might be. Meanwhile, 
in the words of this writer, the man lay down on his mat and went 
to sleep. 

.Now there is a great deal of that sort of thing in modern life, and 
in the difference between the way. that man and woman function. 
The men like to work hard, and then they want to lie down on their 
mats and go to sleep. 

And that is one of the reasons why so many splendid outbursts of 
civic enthusiasm flare up and fizzle out l The reformers who had the 
power of the vbte have, been largely men, and after they have accom- 
plished their reform, they have taken a few minutes to lie down and 
go to sleep. Now, the women, with the other sort of training. I’ 
believe, are going to bring into our public lifethat habit of persistent 
industry in keeping after the concerns of the public that they have 
developed in keeping after the concerns of the home. 

Iri the second place, I think we should all agree that women fire 
more likely than men to see the human side of public questions. 
Women have had the care of the children, of sick persons; of the 
dependent and the defective groups in* society, very much more thfm 
men.* They have learned a sympathy and understanding for Human 
vyeakness tliftt men do not so, easily possess, and that will be a very 
^Uuable contjribution to the welfare of society, if wbmen;are able 

"* thrift aVa 1 la A till fi v n n «i :‘a a ^ H ala 
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In the third place, women have a tendency to put more emphasis 
upon moral issues than men have. They have to teach the children 
that l ight is right and that wrong is wrong. They have not been 
tempted to compromise by the strong competition of. business life. 
They have been looking at the absolute right and the absolute wrong 
of things more steadily than have men. And, again, that is a quality, 
that "ill be of great value to us in the consideration of public 
(piestions. 


SCHOOLS OF CITIZENSHIP. 

I emphasize these three traits because I think they tend to combine 
in the subject we are met here to discuss, the subject of education, 
which is of such enormous importance to women, both al teachers 
and as those who have the home training of children. 

1 he organization which I Jfeve the honor to represent has planned, 
first of all. to educate oursmves and all the other new voters who 
want to be educated. We are planning in our program citizenship 
schools for the new voters, one in every voting- district of every 
State, if it is possible to bring that about 

We planned these schools because we realize that women are 
serious about this question of using their suffrage for the benefit 
of the Natron, and therefore we did not give much thought to what 
the result might be for the men. I am much gratified, therefore, to 
be able to quote a Member of the Congress of the United States 
who said that the establishment of these citizenship schools all over 
the country is going to “ bring about a renaissance of interest in our 
great public questions that will count enormously in the future of 
this country.” 

We hope and pray that this may be the case, and we mean to 
keep persistently at this business oAeducating ourselves, in order that 
we may account to the country, though our votes, as real assets, and 
not as liabilities. 


AN EDUCATIONAL PROGKAM. 

In politics bur program is essentially a woman’s program. We 
believe there is no object in our presenting general issues, but just 
those questions which are of primary and distinctive importance to 
women. /' » ^ ^ 

The first of subjects is the natural and mo9t important one 
of child welfare^ jnd tie sdcohd is the equally jjatuiral and equally 
important one of bducatlqji. The plank concerning education which' 
we are requesting both the political parties to addpt carries the fol- 
Jowing^-equests: • ■ V; 

FiysVa Feiterad of education j second, 

Tmefe necessary, $te ^eemov^l V>f illiteracy, and $t> s* increased 
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salaries for teachers; third, thorough instruction in the duties and 
ideals of citizenship for those of our own land, and for the newcomers 
to our shores. 

Matthew Arnold once said that. if the world ever sees a time when 
women come together purely and simply for the good and benefit 
of mankind, it will be as a power such as the world has never knowiij 
Now, I believ e nrost firmly that when the women of thiscofintry have 
the opportunity to do so, they will come together for the benefit of 
education, and I believe they will come together ns a united power 
for the promotion of education such as this country has never before 
had. 


) 




EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 

IUght Ki*v. Thomas J. Shaman, 

Rector Catholic Univcr$ity of Atncrica, Washington, D. C . 

When we speak of citizenship we mean of course ourYraditional 
American citizenship, that choice flower of our public life, from 
George Washington to Abraham Lincoln. Its roots are still intact 
and itS'high spirit is stil^ibndad, wherever the great world*shaping 
documents and facts of oUfyolitienl life are known and honored. ‘ 

In 100 years American citizenship has renewed the political face 
of the world, and if there be yet a few convulsive struggles of 
oppressed mankind, it is largely owing to the very fact of American 
freedom that there are political convulsions, and that the just claims 
of oppressed peoples are not formally and definitely extinguished. 
In a few generations our American citizenship, this lively American 
sense and practice of our public rights and duties, has subdued a 
whole continent, has overcome all obstacles that nature and ignorance 
could offer; has interpreted,' purified, and - elevated itself amici 
gigantic tasks of material development ; ha? fully assimilated several 
foreign human stocks; has rejected many brilliant temptations to 
walk the paths of opportunism and error; has kept substantially 
sane and true its judgment of all* public life outside its own limits; 
has cherished on all sides- a spirit of healthy progress, social unity, 
and moral elevation; has followed the ways of peace, though not in 
folly, servility, or selfishness; has contributed richly to the arts and 
sciences, and to every phase of intellectual life. 

If this be a true description • American citizenship, it follows, 
first, that it needs no apology-f&r its present conditioh and temper; 
secorid,. that we must not tolerate any obstacles to its normal benefi- 
„ action. The new heresies that sin against traditional or usual 
Wcept of American^ citizensliip should be followed up, 
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AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP A. NEW- WORLD INSPIRATION. 

Between American citizenship and European citizenship there is a 
specific difference, .pcean wide, literally and morally. We can not 
think in the same terms, for our American political experience, like 
our^merican Constitution and Government, differs profouncilyrfrom 
that of Eurojnv- Tlieir political development hns been maihly one 
of endlessjyerfs over a thousand years in the same small cockpits and 
for tlie-benefit of the same type of men.. Upep, sullen, patient, ineradi- 
^stfble vindictiveness has long prevailed in vast human strata in 
Europe. Hatred and revenge are the gospel of millions rendered 
quasi insane by centuries of oppression. 

Humiliation also^is written across the forehead of most great 
nations of Europe — defeats; losses of territory, population, and rL« 
sources; dynastic troubles; transfers of allegiance, of religion, oft 
advantage and opportunity; treacheries and betrayals without num-\ 
ber, all the known evils of an immemorial secret diplomacy; Since \ 
the days of Charlemagne, a narrow strip of land from the Alps to ' 
the sea has been dyed to saturation with human blood, and over it 
have raged all the political passions and vices, all the social and eco- 
nomic conflicts, ajl the religious bitterness and Antipathy, all the 
personal ambitions and vagaries of irresponsible rulers, vindictive 
factions, and nameless miscellaneous selfish misgovernment. 

IIow different the origin and growth of American citizenship! 
enmities have been those of nature, i. e., distance and physical 
* obstacles; its conquests those of knowledge and labor, the peaceful 
conquests of exploration and transportation and intcrconununication ; 
the incredible development of the forces latent in the elements ‘ of 
nature, the discovery and uses of the raw materials, and essentials of 
industry and commerce; the gro"wth and movement of harvests that 
stagger the imagination; the constant knitting together of all human 
elements and forces within easy range of a broad human democracy ! 
The evidence and the honor of our traditional American citizenship 
lie in this immense complexns of universally beneficent facts, for they 
are its proper fruit, and as they stand have so far noVer been' met 
with in other political forms and conditions. ^ 

We of the United States are preeminently the New World, with 
all that the pregliant term implies, and mankind yet looks to us in 
the spirit of those multitudes who quitted the Old World and took 
up life anew on this side of the Atlantic while yet the radiant figure 
of George Washington stpod before all men aslhe incarnation of that 
human love "of freedom which had been for aires a will o’ «:«' 
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its politics or its statesmanship, for they are decidedly not kjn to 
American citizenship, and are without exception all tarred over with 
an unclean imperialism, all one long snd chapter of tlietetrong, rich, 
and masterful beating down the weak, the poor, and the lowly, enslav- 
ing them, and dooming them to' a toil without hope, reward, or end. 

4 * 

OUR OWN HISTORY THF. REST MEANS OF CIVIC EDUCATION. ' ' 

Naturally, one of the best means' of civic education is the true 
history of our own country, its great crises and problems are so 
near to us; its great figures yet so visible jji the background of 
national life; the great documents and monuments of one marvelous 
century are yet so intact and legible that there ought to be no fear of 
’ our misunderstanding the deeds, the principles, and the spirit of 
the men who founded this Republic, and with divine aid and great 
human wisdom conducted it rapidly to greatness. • 

It needs no Cicero t^. proclaim the influence of historical teaching. 
The great, war has taught us to what extent the historian can pene- 
trate the mind of a great people, and hurl it blindly and recklessly 
against unoffending neighbors. Our American history should be 
widely monumentalized, so to speak, with the conscious purpose of 
making eloquent by national and local effort our public building, 
great natural sites and -objects, and every occasion of visualizing the 
salient facts and truths, and the real spirit of our public life. 

The arts would profit greatly by this high and noble propaganda. 
What more patriotic subjects for the walls of our new railway sta- 
tions than the great oration of Patrick Henry or the Battle of Lex- 
ington?. Ages can not wither such foUies nor custom stale their 
moral force, nor ought they ever to fade from the consciousness of 
our people. ' 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM THE GENIUS OF .AMERICAN LIFE. 

Individual freedom, vast and delectable as the prairies or the 
forests, was the dominant note of this first century of .American 
history. -The old pagan concept of the state, as many would have 
us take it over from Europe, or rather from that prewar J’russia we 
‘have overthrown, an absolute omnipotent juggernaut, was both for- 
eign and offensive to this original American citizen, to whom all 
centralism and imperialism were odious. 

In this' respect "We are drifting away from the type of American 
manhood that hgjlt bur Nation, secured its frontiers, and wrote our 

kill A - 1 1 • V* TT 1 
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is greatly imperiled in recent times. The family. the home, and the 
natural rights oj parents are inj ired by legislation, actual* or pro- 
posed, that ignores the fnntlnmcr.tnl rule of American democracy, 
namely, that the State has no right to restrict the liberty of the in- 
dividual, beyond the lifoits necessary for its own protection and 
preservation. * 

Nor will it do to say that new times and conditions, industry un<r 
commerce, inventions and discoveries, have created a new 4 order of" 
life in which the American individualism of our golden age can 'no 
longer he tolerated. In this personal freedom, for which die defied 
kings and aristocracies, the, American citizen has ever recognized, 
the primal irreducible element of his political life. Pride in it 
and exercise of it, have colored our national life, so to spenk, in. every 
decade, and wherever the American citizen set foot on his vast 
patrimony. \ ^ 


ASSVMITIOX 


< 


OF INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 
E#?OURAOF.D. 1 ' 


FOR’ EDUCATION MUST BE 


This vast freedom of initiative made and makes the American citi- 
zen of the original type a natural enemy of all mono|x>ly, whether in 
business or in polities, and the same general temper is to be obserAd 
in bis attitude toward religion. W.e can mt therefore imagine him 
. inclined to a State monopoly of education, for which reason our 
American life has until recently been spmj'ed any serious endeavors 
to change the fiber of our traditions in this respect. 

We- may also believe that, as lie lookeij' about in the United States 
and observed the incredible development of education, owing to pri- 
vate initiative and Religious zeal, the immense and cpstly equipment, 

* the personal toil and sacrifice, the ra/e idealism of the Where. 'tha 
-^secular .benefits conferred uJon poor and struggling communities, the 
healthy mutual rivalry, the facile/Americanization of multitudes 
otherwise destined'to become politically drift and refuse of their time ; 
as he observed their, happy insistence on the highest fnoFality An- 
chored in religious belief, and thereby secured the joyful acceptance 
of civil loyalty ; as he made note pf their nlAcrity and ardor in respond- 
ing to the call of the American State whenever the hour of its supreme 
peril was at hand, and in offering their lives for its safety and welfare 
, he would cordially agree with the educational principles set forth in 
the 'following brief paragraph from the recent pastoral letter of pur 
American Catholic bishops, read in a 11 their churches, and' acceptecfbv . 
, All their people : , / J 


The state has a right.#. Insist '.that ifcsVcUla»n 8 

suwfeatfe amonff the* rieanle mu>h a invV-Af' - ; 


fijli be ^uc^tede V tehould 
that they^vnij 
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Should they through negligence or lack of means fail to do so t the State has 'the 
♦ right to establish schools and take every other legitimate means to safeguard its 
vital interests against the dangers that result from ignorance. In particular, it 
* has both the right und the duty to exclude the teaching of doctrines which aim 
at the subversion of law and order and therefore at the' destruction of the State 
itself. * , . * 

The State is coqapetent to do these things because its essential function is to 
promote the genera) welfare. But on the same principle it is bound to resjfcct 
and protect the rights of the, citizen, and especially of tha parent. So lot\g as* 
these rights are.properly exercised, to encroach upon them* is not to further the 
general welfare! but to put it in peril. If the function of the citizen, and if the 
niin of education is to prepare the individual for the rational use of his liberty, 
the State can not rightfully or consistently make education a pretext for inter- 
fering with rights and liberties which the Creator, not the State, has conferred. 
Any advantage that might accrue even from a perfect system of State education 
would be more thap offset by the wrong which the violation of parental rights 
would involve. • ' ■ 

PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN MORALITY DOMINANT IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


The chief burden of American citizenship is the maintenance of 
law and order, the very framework of our society, without which 
it must decay or collapse. how, all law and all compliance with * 
law, where they do not rest upon .force; must rest upon certain ’ 
convictions as to what is good or bad, true or false, just or unjust. 

Ih other words, if we would ha Ve social peace and progress, there 
must be some code of morality, some fixed principles of conduct, 
which shall bind all citizens in tbeir innermost conscience, and by 
their rock-like truth compel the voluntary adhesion’ of all to the 
action of rightly, constituted authority. Our American society has 
hi erto accepted, broadly speaking, principles of Christian morality, 
as exemplified in the Gospel, ".the Ten Commandments, the best 
Christian example, 'and the immemorial teachings of Christian 
ethics. On thevwhole, our legislation has presupposed and confirmed 
the. obligatory force of Christian principle and temper, both as to 
private conduct and ‘public life. Our people have not yet written 
. definitely into theiT lives, theiT laws, and their institutions any other - 
ethical standard or spirit, pagan, agnostic, or opportunist. In this 
sense, wfe tnay yet be described as a Christian state,, and Christian 
' morality may yet be said to be the inner sustaining force of American 
*. lif®> iu theory at least, in lingering ndinirution for its civilizing 
power' and its incomparable grip on men’s soul^ and in sheer incom- - 
prehension of any order of life which wduld prescind from it or 
. ®ct* it, logically and generally, as for example-the Bolshevist regime 

in Russia or the recent communist fiascoes in Europe. 

:We Iriay. take it for granted then, that American citizenshin i*ir 
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of the Gospel and of the best Christian thought, example, and teach- * 
mg. This seems a truism in view of the prevalent world conditions 
described by Pope Benedict : Lack of mutuaLgood-will, contempt for 
authority, class conflict, pursuit of the perishable goods of this world 
and utter disregard of the higher and nobler things of life. 

After all, the best security for American education and therfeby for 
mencan citizenship is religious training. For this we have the 
authority of George ^shington in his farewell address: 

Of nil tbe dispositions and lmblts which lend to political prosperity religion 

tribute of patriotism who sbonld labor to subvert these* great pillars of human 
hnpp ness-tbe.se finest props of the duties of men aid citizens. The mere 
politician, equally with tbe pious man, ought to respect Jhem.. A volume could 

Wlt " I>Ub " C a " a Pr,VUte wIc,ty - ** 11 simply 

* ere 8 the smirlt > for prosperity, for^reputftlon, for life, If the 

inv^ticL. f° US ° 1>llKn,lon desert tl,e oa " 18 are the instruments of 

jn est'gat Ion In courts of justice? And let us with caution Indulge .the suppo- 

sition that morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever nmvTe 

™ ™j e<1 Ul ( !' e . I " f,ue,u ' < ‘ <,f re,lnwl edum^ion on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both fori, Id ns to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious teaching, 

• » ■* 
RELIGIOUS FAITH THE ULTIMATE GUIDE. 

Neither education nor philanthropy nor science nor progress can 
ever take the place of religion,” says a certain good man- These 
merely 'intellectual agencies are no Substitute for a supernatural faith 
that is a distinct light and guide from that of human reason.' Some- 
thing higher and nobler than flesh and blood, something eternal and 
immortal, broods over this world for the regeneration of man unto 
n destiny w,th God that the human mind within its own natural 
limitations can neither grasp nor comprehend. -The man who knows 
tire world as God s own work and every way related to a divine 
purpose escapes the hard pessimism of our modern life and its cold 
intellectual culture, in whose unhealthy light hope and ardor soon' ' 
wither on the ashes of faith and love. Training in religion offers 
the highest motives for conduct and exhibits the best examples of a 
good life and in the holiness and justice of God presents the highest 
sources and sanctions of respect for authority and obedience to the 
laws. Only too well,” said Pope Benedict recently, “does expert- 
S n th . at 7 hen . re,i P lon is banished human authority totters to 
Ik *u * •. ; „ L ‘ ke Y ise ’ when the rulers of the people disdain 

the authority o£ God, the people lh turn despise the authority of 
man. There remains, it is true, the , usual expedient of suppression hv 
fdreerbut to what effect! Force s#duesfeg todies of 

- . / vt , w ^ *.'* , . 
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But what considerations cart equal the example of Bolshevist Rus- 
sia?. Here is theylargest and richest of the great western States a 
prey to every form of wrong and oppression that the imagination can 
conceive. Property, personal freedom, life, all rights and obliga- 
tions, are trampled under foot7~While a new, insane order of life i§. 
offered to the world. And the main idea of this revolution, the most 
ominous in history, is- war against God and -against every form of 
religion. Its blasphemous philosophy threatens us every hour, and 
its active world-wide propaganda oyght to cause eyery sane patriotic 
mind to weigh well the true reasons and the real conditions of its 
growth and its power. Tt is the triumphant antithesis of the Chris- 
tian order of life, and in its entirety the movement lives and thrives 
on hostility to religion. Could there be a better commentary on the 
sentiments of George Washington as to the close relations between 
the* Christian religion and the public and private welfare of (un- 
people? . » 

American citizenship, both at home and abroad, is henceforth 
charged with a heavy burden, the burden of development on all the 
true inner lines of our wonderful history, and the burden of the 
overseas world that has fallen down upon its dutifes, its opportunities, 
and its golden hopes. In regard to the domestic burden, may we not 
say, with Shakespeare: 

9 To thine own self be true. 

And It must follow ns the day the nlplit 
^ Thou cans! not then Iw* false to any man. 


* * PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN IDEALS. ' 

, ^ 

We must conserve and perfect our American, concept of virtue, 
private and political;. a divine gift, it is true, but developed amid 
the immensities of nature and apart from the diseased social condi- 
tions of the Old World. We must gather in, unite, and assimilate 
the human elements forever attracted by the lodestar of our freedom 
and our prosperity, but let us atone for. past neglect by wisdom, 
regularity, and humanity of our new philosophy in respect to the 
•.immigrant. We must imbue the mind of American youth with 
abundant reliable knowledge, elementary, technical, professional, 
► liberal, in due proportion, and with due respect to conditions and 
circumstances, avoiding the pitfalls of-the doctrinaire and the shal- 
lows of sciolism. We must recognize and enforce the great basic 
truth' that the American man liveth not by bread alone nor for 
material ends only, but that he is a child of God* endowed with 
rights which he must deal with morally, self-reliantly, 
>i%i|n<* aftbeforS ^ his/J&ker i id Jqdra/; 
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As to the world burden imposed upon our American citizenship, 
we shall best meet its demands by the development of those national 
traits which distinguished us amid the scenes of conflict. The Ameri- 
can citizen will be ever unselfish and self-sacrificing in face of the 
urgent needs of suffering humanity, but he will not be lacking in 
prudence, good sense, and moderation. He will not substitute him- 
self for those ..ho can and ought fo work out their own salvation, 
nor become the common carrier of the sorrows and woes of all man- 
kind. In the coming years, as the new political order of Europe 
develops, he will need to walk warily to avoid entanglements in a 
world habituated to them, and wont to free itself by ways and means 
that are not congenial to American citizenship. That citizenship 
must hold its own in the world by its traditional spirit and princi- 
ples, concerned first with its own security and identity, and watchful 
ever lest its fiber be chunged and a pure humanitarian service and 
temper take the place of our national consciousness, self-respect, and 
domestic obligations. 


EDUCATION FOR HUMAN CULTURE. ~ 

Enoch A. Huy an. ' 0 

Statr Commfesbncr of Education , Boise, Idaho. 

We have discussed during the past few days educational obstacles, 
objectives, and ways and nleans. 

Education has come to have a large place in the activities of the 
civilized races. Elaborate machinery has been designed ; a multitude 
of men and womep enlisted in the cause, and a great financial budget 
lias been provided. Sundry ends to be attained have been poin<ed out 
and emphasized during this season, but, after allpit must not be 
forgotten that the great ulterior end is human culture. 

It Is well, before we separate, to emphasize the fact that a more 
complete manhood, a more perfect womanhood, a greater humanity, 
includes and is paramount to all other ends. We are apt to forget 
this when we fix our eye too steadily on near-by objectives. 

We are a practical people. 'Man must have food, clothes, shelter. 
We will prepare him to secure these. He must till farms, “build 
houses, build cities, traverse the land and the-sea, dig out for use the 
precious and useful metals and minerals, span the floods, tunnel the 
mountains, fetch and carry about the earth his commodities; he 
must fly in The air, dive into the sea, print the news; communicate 
by wire and without wire with his fellow man ; he turn and 
overturn, and in doing so most create armies and navie$ and slay hir 
WP mi&gby the aplUoms. And may "do all these* things 
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and technical efficiency to accomplish all these results. He must 
f ourid states, make laws, hold courts, and establish a police. We will, 
therefore, train him in the laws of the ancients, in the experience of 
the races and states that have passed, and in the experience and con- 
ditions of the men and people that now are. We will also teach 
him the structure and functions of his own body and those of other 
animals and plants and train him to be strong and of good health. 

HUJIAN CULTURE THE ULTIMATE AIM OF EDUCATION. 

But why must he do all these things? To what end must he bo 
fed and clothed, and build and farm and transform' this material 
universe about him? ^\hy must he create and destroy, organize 
and administer, construct and overthrow, and develop physical and 
mental power? For human culture, we answer. And just as we do 
not aim at holiness and try to lift ourselves into heaven by our own 
bootstraps, but rather lift up the man who has ‘been wounded by 
thieves and pour into his wounds wine as an antiseptic and oil as a 
soothing protection from infections, so we use this multitude of 
actions and reactions of our physical and human environment as 
the means whereby we may grow into more perfect beings and a more 
perfect race. * 

“ These temples grew as grows the grass.” - Culture is the sub- 
conscious, ever present, ever pressing motive in all our educational 
undertakings. 

A little while ago, under the great and wise selective-draft law, 
ten millions of our fairest and best— the youth between the ages, of 
21 and 31 — stood forth at their country’s call for its defense. They 
were deemed the fittest, and they were the fittest to defend the 
Natipn. But what a shock to the Nation was it when 34 per cent 
were rejected on account Of physical defects, most of them pre- 
ventable. 

So now our schools are to address themselves to a new task, namely, 
the preservation of the health and the development of the bodies of 
childhood and youth. It is a great task and worthily wilTwe under- 
take and accompl^Ji it. * 

We have boasted much of our' schools in the past, have decried 
illiteracy, pointed with pride to increasing percentages of illiteracy, 
and have loudly proclaimed universal knowledge as the panacea for 
r nil our ills, economic, political, and social. But we hnve4jecn rudely 
awakened to the* fact that mere literacy and the life which OThrar cent 
- of our people are to live are not close to each other* and thaTTfte 
schooling did little to fit our people 1 for them life work. # . 
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EDUCATION FOB CITIZENSHIP AND CULTURE. 

EDUCATION MORE THAN BOOKS AND SCHOOLING. 

We have' learned more than this, what we have overlooked before, 
namely, that in the common materials about us and in the common 
operations of life are to be found very fit and very useful instru- 
ments by and through which a more rational education may be 
attained. We have learned that the living book of Nature, once 
open, does not close when the door of the schoolroom closes for the 
last time behind the youth, but that it remains an open book and 
becomes the source of continued growth. We, therefore, have highly 
resolved to reject no useful instrument of education and carry 
into effect more fully an enlarged program in which vocational train- 
ing and guidance will have a larger place. 

We are not at present going to lose our faith in scholarly attain- 
ments, literary appreciation and skill, mathematical knowledge, sci- 
entific technique, linguistic proficiency, or philosophic acumen. 
These ends will forever have a large place in the school curriculum, 
and measurement of results will long be taken from these standards. 

Of late years we have talked much of citizenship -as the prime 
objective in public education. \Ve are not likely to overdo this. 
Vet, after all, our relation to the State is not the only nor even the 
chief end of man. It is important to ourselves and others that we 
be good citizens, obey the laws, pay our taxes, vote on election day, 
stand by the Constitution, and support the party of our choice. I 
grant you that civic dflties go beyond these, but the phrase “citizen- 
ship ” does not embrace the whole duty of man. 

But all these things which I have recited — bodily development, 
mental development, book knowledge, vocational skill, civic efficiency, 
etc., to say nothing of universal military training— are after all, as I 
have indicated, only more or less perfect means of the great end, 
liuQian culture. 

Now, it is not two generations ago since the doctrine of “culture” 
and discipline as the chief ends of education was held almost as a 
sacred dogma. And yet there was almost more falsehood about this 
doctrine as it wns then held and advanced than about any other edu- 
cational tenet of the nineteenth century. 

PERVERTED VIEW OF CULTURE AND DISCIPLINE. 

The rise, progre^ and decline of this doctrine marked the end of 
the long reigij of verbalistic education. It came ns a belated defense 
and excuse for a regime in university and school education which had 
had a perfectly natural origin and development but which, neverthe- 
less, outlived its usefulness. v 
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means of mental development and discipline, the pride in the pos- 
session of a body of purely grammatical and verbal knowledge, the 
waste of time and strength of college graduates over grammars, dic- 
tionaries, and texts in their pitiful attempts to qualify as scholars, 
will in course of time be looked upon as the wonder of nineteenth 
century education. The doctrine oij “ disciplinary values,” the falser 
doctrine of the danger to discipline and culture which would come 
from a useful, or, as they called it, a “ utilitarian” subject, have like-' 
wise perished. 

But in the downfall xjf the pseudoculture theory, we have stood in 
some danger of keeping our eyes too intently fixed on the foreground. 
Accepting as we do the necessary use of practical subjects, technical 
and scientific subjects, vocational training and physical education, 
we must also hold fast to music, art, literature, philosophy, and re- 
ligion. The material w'orld and all that that implies must be used 
in education; but so must the spiritual world and all that that 
implies. Nor do these “ metaphysical ” instrumentalities belong only 
to higher education. From childhood^ p they have their proper 
place. 

CLEAR PERCEPTION OF THE GOAL IMPERATIVE. 


A\hat I am trying to say in closing t}iis long and useful conference 
is that educational organization and instruments are here to make 
men and women. The true, the beautiful, and the good should enter 
into every educational process. From the stage of their literacy up to 
the most profound scholarship, human Culture, in its degree, is the 
goal. The clear perception of the facts in the case, straight think- 
ing from premise to conclusion, confidence in the varieties, self-con- 
trol and self-direction, moderation, consideration for others, freedom 
from prejudice, poise, are marks in the varying degree of that human 
* culture which at every stage merges. There is no step of the con- 
scious process of education which ought not and does not have its 
corresponding degree of the ultimate product. Organizers, adminis- 
trators, and teachers should hold steadily in view the grand ob- 
jective — human culture. • 
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A, 


The following paragraphs contain brief reports of the proceed- 
ings of the several section meetings. The section meetings were 
scheduled as follows; 

. 4 

I. Statv Department* of Education, Including State superintendents of public 
instruction, representatives of State boards of education, county superintendents 
of schools, representatives of county boards of education, members of State 
legislatures ; three sessions. May 19, 10 a. in. nod 2 p. m„ and May 20, 2 p. m. 

II. Education in Urban Communities, including mayors of cities, city super- 
intendents of public schools, representatives of city boards of education- three 
sessions, as above. 

III. The Preparation of Teachers, Including presidents of normal schools 
.uni teachers colleges, heads of departments of education in colleges and uni- 
verslties, representatives or boards of trustees of these Institutions: three ses- 
mows, os above. 

IV. Other Forms qf Higher Education, Including presidents of colleges and 
universities, representatives of boards of trustees; three sessions, as above 

' • Th0 Press * Including editors nud other representatives of the press • three 
sessions, ns above. ’ 

' Appeal to the People; one session, Mny 21, 2 p. m. 

' Health Education ; one session. May 21. 2 p. m. 

VIII. Educational Extension, Americanization. Illiteracy; one session Mav 

-1 2 p. m. ’ 

IX. Salaries ami Revenue; one session, Mny 21, 2 p. hi. 


I. STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 

The meeting ‘.was called to order by Hon. ♦M. P. Shnwkey, State 
superintendent of free schools, Charleston, \V. Va. A. O. Neal, of 
the United States Bureau of ’Education, .served us secretary. 

Reports on educational conditions were given by representatives 
of various States, after which there was general discussion of the 
* question of recruiting teachers for the schools. Definite suggestions 
were offered and advocated by members of the conference. These 
-.were later adopted as part of the report of the committee on resolu- 
s tions, ns indicated hereafter, , 

One session Vas devoted, to k discussion pf the nafoiriy Q f jfajgW. 

■ splfpol avenues, to Agency. f&iouti plans wertsug- 

gested, and later adopted ea emWied in theseporton resolutions. 
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Upon the invitation of the conference Hon. Horace M. Towner, 
Beprcsentative from Iowa, appeared and explained the plan of the 
Smith-Towner bill now pending before the Congress. After a brief 
explanation a spirited discussion ensued. 

Then followed an address by President Keith, of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract: 

TRAINING THE TEACHERS FOR THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


John A. H. Keith, v 

President State Normal School , Indiana , Pa. 

Teaching in a rural school — with pupils of all ages studying the 
whole round of subjects, with irregular attendance and short terms, 
with the necessity for making the school the social center of and for 
the community — is the nfost difficult teaching task in the whole round 
of public-school service. * 

In the past, at the present, and for the immediate future rural- 
school teachers have been, are, and- will be, with only occasional ex- 
ceptions, the youngest, most immature, most poorly prepared, least 
experienced, lowest paid, and of shortest tenure of the entire 700,000 
persons employed.in public-school service. ^ 

The finding of enough . people who will undertake teaching in • 
rural schools to keep them going at all is practically impossible to- 
day. As a matter of fact, most country schools are “kept” rather 
than being taught. The immediate problem, therefore, is how to 
keep the rural schools going at all. * ' 

• The lowest minimum (redundancy in two languages used for 
-emphasis only) of preparation for rural-school teachers that should 
be accepted is two years of professional work after four years of - 
’ high-school work. At no time in the past have we had, the country 
over, more than 2 per cent of rural teachers meeting this minimum 
standard. It will take at 'least 10 years of consistent educational 
teamwork of a character hitherto unknown in our various States 
to reach this minimum standard for our rural schools. 

Legislatures must provide the money for the professional prepara- 
tion of rural-school teachers. 




Legislatures must finance rural education in new ways, so that the 
compensation of rural-school teachers, may be above that of girttein 
factories, department stores, and offices. 

The; American people must come to see the State and National sig- 
nificance of public-school work, and to sanction it in new ways. 

;l. ^e : P^blein oftherural school is not rnmply (he rural life prob 
limSf it and fun2> 


de. 


l school stands ready to, do alii wit! 
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We must,- therefore, for the present, and for the next decade in, 
let us hope, a decreasing degree make use of temporary and unsatis- 
factory expedients to secure some professional training for rural- 
school teachers. 

Among these expedients already infuse we may note: 

(a) ' The county training school. 

(i) The high-school training class. 

(c) The mid-spring and summer sessions of normal schools. 

(d) The six weeks county institute. t 

Among expedients that have not come into general use as yet we 

may mention : 

(a) An increased number of assistant county superintendents, who 
by more frequent supervisory visits and group meetings may increase 
the effectiveness of teaching by untrained teachers. 

(1) Normal school extension, including visitation of rural schools 
by the normal school extension teacher and meeting rural-school 
teachers regularly in groups for their instruction. 

(0 ^ limited group of untrained teachers could meet weekly to 
plan the work for the coming week and to discuss their difficulties of 
the preceding week under the leadership of an experienced and 
trained teacher who is actually (Joing rifral teaching. 

(d) None of the preceding plans being available, the county super- 
intendent could, especially after a summer school of methods held 
under his auspices, furnish teachers with weekly mimeographed out-' 
line plans, suggestions, etc., that would be helpful to beginning 
teachers. 


(c) We might try the expedient of paying out of the State treas- 
ury a small amount per month to those who will undertake to prepare 
themselves for rural-school teaching. 

All of these expedients, especially the short and surmrA term 
courses for rural-school teachers, should be used without lessening 
efforts to supply all rural schools with teachers having the minimum 
preparation already mentioned; and, in so far as is possible, these 
expedients should, within a given State, be arranged into a progres- 
sive series that would eventually become a part of the desi^ble mini- 
mum already set up. , 0 ^ 

In short, every State ought to start right away on a 10-year pro- 
gram, with the idea of having by 1930; teachers with two years of 
professional preparation beyond the equivalent of a four-year high- 
school course; and with the further idea of establishing a progres- 
sive Berieg of gpipimumB for professional training for J-pj^t-sclUdol 
teqchers. ■ ( v.3 > ' 

‘ Basal to the irealixatim of an^ subk-lO-yeair progfabft.'k |gjg pay- 
ment of tos&hera foj& 12 months in the year, even though the State 
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itself has to pay what would seem to be “ vacation wages.” When this 
is done, rural-school teachers will become devoted to professional 
preparation and enthusiastic over rural-school teaching. 




REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON KKS< 

Your committee appointed to prepare n statement relative to the present 
situation of education In the United States respoefuily remits : » 

I* A crisis exists in public education throughout the United States. This is 
* demonstcated by the following facts: . 1 

First. In all parts of the country there have been during the past year many 
schools without teachers. 

Second. Many schools have been supplied with teachers of less than Htmulutfl 
qualifications owing to th^ Inability of school bourds to secure those fullv 
qualified. ^ 

Third. The general testimony of colleges, universities, and liigh schools, 
* 1UU - especially of normal and other schools for the professional training of 
teachers indicates distinctly a decrease In the supply of persons preparing to 
enter the teachers’ profession. In view of the large normal annual loss, ajid 
ythe abnormal current loss, the present threatened decrease in the supply is 
alarming. _ - 

Fourth. The costs of opbrnTIpS? equipment, construction, and reconstruction 
hove increased enormously. 

Fifth. The- wur 1ms revealed an amazing degree of illiteracy and erroneous 
conceptions of American institutions on the purt of many persons, which cull 
for special treatment. 

Sixth. The dearly manifest general uureet has seriously nffected,the nu.ml'e ' 
of the teachers’ profession. Wfifle In (his case the unrest is larged economl •, 

It is secognized that administrative and soclaV factors enter Into the con- 
^deration. 

Seventh. In addition to the problems of elementary and secondary eduea-\ 
tlon we are confronted with n great decrease in the attendance upon normal 
schools, a, large increase in the attendance upon high schools, colleges, jm «l 
universities, and entirely inadequate budgets for these, with n consequent 
unrest In the faculties of higher and professional Institutions. 

The public has been slowly becoming conscious of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, but It is 4 not yet fully awake to the far-reaching consequences of a failure 
on Its part to adopt promptly adequate remedies. The aspiration of the 
American people* for education lias deepened into n conviction that there Is* 
no other activity so vitally connected with its stability und its welfare. , 

One of the most encouraging signs of the time#, is the Interest of civic ami 
fratifrnal organizations and public officials In general in education- and tlielr 
activities in promoting better facilities. The present crisis, coming at a time 
v when we hftVe become especially conscious ofjour need of on enlarged program . 
> in the direction. of the health and physical development of childhood 1 and youth, 

1 bnd at a time when there .must be a great expansion In industrial education, 
demandson opr part a determined effort to meetit. > 1 

vhlch^we:aro called ppon! to solve primarily concerns the 
4MpuhUc.^ Jt does not tkmcern primarily . tbs common-school teacher dr - the cop 


puld be 


bers of the teachers 1 profe4te#mlght be ^Ued ^n ^ 
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ito otter occupation* have undergone, 
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economic changes. The chief concern nnist^be the possible effect upon our 


n nnist^b* 
Jr arfflpoli 


children, and upon our economic, social, arftTpolitienl welfare. 

III. The principal means of meeting the present crisis in education are eco- 
lH'inie and, therefore, reasonably easy of application. It is to be remembered : 

iu \ That the expenditure in time and money for the academic and pro- 
fessional training of the teacher very considerable, and fa wholly 
out of proportion to the expenditure in preparation for nappy other 
occupations. Therefore the remurferatiou of the teacherraust be 
Increased accordingly. 

(&) That the competing demands of other occupations requiring intelli- 
gent and educated workers will surely continue to deplete the ranks 
of teachers as It is now’ doing, if they are not met. * 

(c) That this profession Is peculiarly susceptible to the crowding In of 
weak, tin prepared, and Incompetent members; seeking a pension at 
the public expense. 

id) That the decreuse In the purchasing power of the dollar has left the 
real wages of the teacher, in many cases, at a lower point than it 
was before the war. 

(c) That nominal incomes In agricultural production, manufacturing, and 
commerce have increased materially of late, and that it will require 
no larger fractional port thereof to meet a parallel outlay for instruc- 
tion and operation of schools. . 

IV. In many cases constitutional and statutory limitations prevents will- 

ing community from meeting the situation promptly. In all cases the recon- 
struction of budgets and the levying and collecting* of additional taxes Is a 
Serious handicap. ^ ' 

-*■ ( ltizens of the several States should hasten to correct antiquated consti- 
tutional limitations which prevent people from paying from their own poclets 
the money necessary for the education of their own children. Laws should 
be. promptly modified to meet present-day conditions. Additional sources of 
revenue should be used In support of education. 

In every State and community there should be formulated definite school 
Plans and budgets width recognize that tire attempts already made to' elevate 
.1 ho teacher »’ profession are but palliatives primarily, and iupst be followed 
by progressive plans which will provide during succeeding years for the teach- 
ers’ increased recognition, financial, social and professional, and adequate 
support of public education. 

Teachers of the elementary and high schools and colleges should receive 


Sdnrles commensurate with th^ Increase In other occupations. Mirejjj^HU*e 

nIaEEtf'Idans for 


fm lllfles for the present proJraui must be followed by en l..^ — lur 

pli.vslcaMtlevelopment and for ‘Industrial education which will meet the needs 
of our peat democracy. 

V. Your committee enn not close- Its statement without a word designed par- 
ticularly to sustain the morale of the teaching profession, as Its previous stnte- 
lien t a have “been Intended to awaken the public to Its duty. A great preces- 
sion, with the traditions Which have been attached to that of the American 
toucher, shouldnot be easily shaken. . 

AH /- lasses of people need Jo learn this ‘lesson, that the remedy for over- 
organisation Is not disorganization, but Is the development of unlts of self- ■ 
government wlflt more eftectWe letidei^lp. .The school. Is unity;; i % , v 4 
..and teamwork,; on^the ; part of 'executlves, teachers, and/-tT 4 
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constructive and forward-looking program that will suggest to ^American peo- 
ple a way to strengthen the teaching profession and stabilize the public mind for a 
better educational system. This Bjjf give the Country a better’ citizenship 
through elimination of illiteracy, betWr health and physical education, a broader 
Industrial and vocational preparation,. and a saner conception of American 
ideal)*. 

I * 

Lorraine Elizabeth Wooster. 

E. A. RliYAN. 

J. M. McConnell, . 

. E, W. Butterfield. 

R C. Brooke.* 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO MEAN'S OF RECRUITING TEACHERS. 

Salaries must he raised fo ro^nsonnbl^ivlng wage. 

1 Qualifications must be raised and snifces graded on training and experience. 
Better housing conditions for teachers and sobinl recognition of the service. 
Mak? profession uttrtiotive for more men teachers. 

Furnish employment for 12 months in the year, 

/ 0, Cert ilicates based 7m training and experience to he Issued by the State. 

/ 7, Security of tenure, 

/ 8 - Graded saiuries, increasing with succ^fyl experience. ^ 

9. Pension system, financed by the State. , 

10. Equalized support assuring R]H*clfic amount for eufh pupil, 

11. Provision for training of teachers in service. % 

12. Subsidy for teachers taking no rum 1 training, 

13. Teachers' participation In school administration. 

14. Enforceapnt of compulsory educutlon laws. 

15. Widespread publicity for n^ed of trained teachers. 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO MEANS OF' RAISING SCHOOL REVENUES TO MEET Tilt EMERGENCY. 

1. Ghe *>0 per cent oLail finos'and forfeitures to supixirt of schools. 

2. Poll tax to be levied *>r Increased. 

3. Collect royalties o^ naturul resources aiul public utilities. 

4. Tax v banks nfid corporations. 

5* Inhei.iance tax. % p * . 

0. Proceeds of sale of school lands.- 

7. 50 ]>er cent of Income tax and excess profit tax to support of schools. 

8. State to guarantee fixed sum per child to he educated. 

9. Distribute school money on basis of ability and effort. 

10. Federal aid for State school systems. * ’ 

11. State to furnish 50 per cent of school revenues. ‘ / 

Respectfully submitted. ^ 

A. O, Neal, secretary. 

■ “ — ' . *’ V WM 

II. EDUCATION IN URBAN^COMMUNI'flf S. r 

. ■ - ^* e section WRs culled to ordet - by I-. I.'Cammack, superintendent 
w of public schools, Kansas City ? Mo,, chairman. . *DrJ F. F. Bunker, 
gp ited,State8:Eure a u of, Education,^rved a 3 ,secretary \ v : •' V 

- . mittee on^resoritiona^ll^.. V*# 
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REPORT op the committee on resolutions 

1. The school Is an Institution established by all the people solely for the 
liencfit of tln-lr children. Teachers, principals, supervisors, superintendents, 
boards of education, and all other school officials and administrators are but 
parts of. the machinery called lnt» existence for no other purppse than to 
minister -to the children through making effective the educational process. 

There can, therefore, be no question growing out of this effort which should “ 
not be conditioned by the one criterion: "How will the matter function in the - 
education of the children?" ' 

2. Inasmuch ns the 'school! Is/ereated by all the people,* the will of all the 
people concerning the school must be expressed through the medium of an official 
body which shall be resixmsive a ml resixmslble to all the i>eople, and which in 
turn shall derive its authority/ from all the people. Such a body, th«v board of 
education, must be the filial responsible. authority In all mutters of policy and 
of execution, for It Is the only officially constituted mouthpiece of the people. 

The final and ultimate authority cun not be delegated ; neither can its authority 
be properly questioned except as provided by law. 

. -3. The attitude of the board of education nnd of Its chief executive officers 

' ,<m,, r (1 the teaching staff should be such- that, while preserving Inviolate its 

authority tp make final decisions, It nevertheless enfkrages to the utmost the 
exercise of both the individual and collective Initiative of its. teaching staff 
for In no otlief way can the Ward prevent the system from becoming unduly’ 
autocratic nnd 4 therefore static and Ineffective. In few' cities are boards of 
education drawing heavily enough upon the great reservoir of unused power 
stored up' In the collective mind, of the teaching body. Only through devising 
opiihrtuiilty ’for a freer and a fuller expression of opinion and of conviction on 
(lie part of its entire staff can this source of vitalizing and energizing .power * 
he tapped. ^ 


i 


4 While the importance of thus securing and utilizing the experience and 
wisdom of teachers In matters of school procedure Is recognized, it must also 
he recognized that policies once decided upon by those In final authority should 
l-e loyally supported, for In no. other way can that cooperative effort upon 
which success deiaends be secured. * 

!i. Furthermore, since persons can never do tlielr best work when they are 
dispirited, discouraged, and depressed, and since good teaching, perhaps more 
than pood work In any other activity, is dependent upon a' buoyant, hopeful 
Joyous ml ltd, Is n prime essential that teachers and other school officials shall’ 
be imld«salarles such that their minds sballjje relatively: at ease concerning a 
lliellhood nnd, also, that they shall receive tangible rewards for efforts made 
tu attain a high degree of teaching skit!.. 

He believe, therefore, that teache**houUl receive more than an existence 
‘wage, more^ than a thrift wage, In fact, that their wage shnlltbe a 'cultural 
► Ttt f 0, thereby attr acting to the teaching profession the mfcgt capable young men 

, J V ? h °i d ftl8 ° th “ t 11,1 <,tfferen <* 8 in teacher salary .sehWules of given systemsX* 
not- based on such factors as training successful experience, growth while in > 
service, and Individual wnrth nhnni/i ha . 
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tlons from State and National Governments. Since sources of revenue not 
available through taxes levied by local school districts are freely open to State 
and National Governments, each of which Is as vitally concerned la the educa- 
tion of all of the children of all of the people as Is the local district Itself, such 
increased appropriations, imperatively required, would be amply and fully 
Justified. 

7. We propose that a commission be appointed which shall take up the ques- 
tion of the readjustment of school courses as to content and method to meet 
the new civic, economic, and industrial conditions, 

8. Inasmuch as the progressive development of public education is directly* 
dependent upon widespread popular understanding and approval of educational 
needs and plans, and whereas the problem of keeping constantly before the 
public the policies and accomplishments of the schools is of such vital im- 
portance and requires so much time and special ability, \ve therefore hold: 

t there should be established in each school system a department of 
research with the necessary clerical assistance. 

2. That boards of education should make adequate and deflnit^ provision * 
both in personnel and funds for the conduct of publicity departments 
‘ whose duties will involve the presentation to the people in intelligible 
form the facts with reference to their schools through the well-known 
and various publicity channels. Such departments should win for 
the administration of the schools the degree of confidence which they 
in turn were able to secure by their efforts during the war for the 
Red Cross, Food Administration, etc. 

9. This confetence, recognizing the value of parent-teachers* associations, 
educational associations, chambers of commerce, civic organizations, rotary clubs 
Klwanls clubs, women’s clubs, labor organizations, and other dtoc bodies in 
bringing to the cause of public Instruction in this country the interest of the 
l>eople, record^ itself in appreciation of the services of such organizations in 
the past and bespeaks even a greater Interest and cooperation in the immediate 
future to t tlend that agencies and representatives of the. citizenship" of the 
country will pe giving continuous service to the consideration and solution of 
public-school (educational problems, which problems must be solved effectively 
if public education Is to function as successfully as the material progress and 
the safety of the Nation Indicate it.should function. 

10. Inasmuch as there has been created a national committee for chamber 

of commerce cooperation with the public schools, a committee consisting of 
the school superintendents of 80 cities and the secretaries of the chambers of 
commerce of 80 cities; and * 

Whereas that committee has the well-defined and well-thought-out purpos^of 
making five surveys of the public-school question in the United States ; and 
Whereas it is the Intention of the committee when these surveys are finished -t% 
make interpretive reports to be submitted to the public and to urge chambers 
of commerce and other business men's organizations to lend their Influence and 

* rower t0 the °f meeting, in their communities and States, the needs of 
the systems of public instruction ; pnd 

Whereas this national committee will be a strong link between the schools and 
the business. public and associations of business men : Therefore be it 
Renolved, pat this conference reports its satisfaction that strong business 
-mens organisatjons are making themselves. cognisant of the conditions and 
Ifpolepis of publldvinstruction in this country and records itself as in hearty 

< ^ for chamber of <»mmerce 

with the public schools and mu-'— -- ^ 

ever pomlbfe in the surveys proposed; and 
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jTTl hat 'I' 6 Na,l0iml ,JUreflU of E,lucntlo ‘ n * tested to give all the 
aid t can, through Its publications autl |*rsonnel, to the national committee 
for chamber of commerce cooperation with the public schools. 

11. The teachers of the public schools of the District of Colt in will not 

receive higher salaries until October 1, 1020; and • 

Whereas the salaries received this year and many years past have not been suffi- 
cient to meet the high cost of tiving; and 

Whereas Washington. D. C„ is n ward of the whole Nation and is therefore de- 
pendent u)h>h the good will and practical support of the States In Its efforts 
to maintain high standards of teaching: Therefore he It 
Reached, That this body of citizens and educators heartily indorse the peti- 
tion of the teachers of Washington (D. C.) public schools about to be presented' 
to Congress for an immediate relief of $500 to each teacher, to be paid before 
July 1, 1020; and be it therefore further 
Rewired, That the delegates present endeavor to influence .Members of the 
Congress of the inited States to make the above-mentions! appropriation. 

12. Rcgnidinu teacher train mg.— The teacher is the school. Buildings and 
equipment are (lead and useless tilings unless tlie.v are vitalized and made efTec- 

. tlve by an inspiring and efficient teacher. The character of the American schools 
may be Judged to-day, and will be determined In the future, bv the character and 
training of Its teachers. Wlrnt are the facts? There are more than 600,000 
teachers. Of these, one-half have had no special professional training for their 
work ; one-tldrd a/e not even high-school graduates ; 25,000 have not had any 
^location lieyond the eighth grade; one million American children are taught bv 
preachers who themselves Rave had no preparation beyond the elementary schools 

Tn a majority of the schoolrooms the typical American teacher is Immature! 
transient, untrained. 

(1) The interests of the Nation and the welfare of Its children require the 
creation of a body of thoroughly prepared professional teachers, sufficient In 
numbers so that every American schoolroom shall have In It „ competent teacher 
Such an adequate supply of permanent professional teachers can never be had 
until the rewards of teaching an- made such that the teachers m'nr live In com- 
fort, removed from Hnanclal harassment, and occupying In .the community the 

octal midMv Ic status accorded the members of other recognized professions. 

(2) For this supply of professionally prepnred teachers for the public schools 
the Nation must, and should, depend upon the normal Schools, or, as they should 
be named and at once made in fact, teacher* 1 colleges, to attract to these teachers 1 
colleges a sufficient number of young men and women of the best quality to be 
prepared for dutv in nil ffcndes of the Nation’s public schools; the courses of 
Instruction in these colleges must be made as extended and thorough ^ i„ 

a M n f M| " ft T tent ,md v " ,ue of t,le ,ralnln * Riven, though not Identical 
"'Tir " I"* 11 ' 0 * ’ U> °° urse ? K,vw 111 standard colleges and unl- 

lor7d^r«r ’ gl1l U,,te ! '* W ' cori,e0 ,he f «» recognition of the bache- 

crenae& Ue * ppr< ’ ,,rl "“ 0,,s f,,r leachcr preparing schools must Ite largely In- 

, , (0) ' r, ' at ,,IP Sla,w lmvp enough such schools to supply its needs for ' 

adequately prepared teachers. ^ £ 

J';» Tl,, ' t ****** ma >- l>ny tfS their Instructors’ salaries as 

sirsirrc- i 
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' That the tochers* colleges may provide grounds attractive and ample 
• J or thelr varI °us Jui tidings for park space, for experimental plats, and for 
exercising and athletic fields; buildings adequate for assemblage antT for 
academic uses, and with libraries and laboratories and shops of the best 
adequate training schools and practice teaching facilities; and with resi- 
dence conditions for the students such as to make the social life of the school 
both wholesofiie and attractive and such as to contribute an Important ele- 
ment to the teacher's equipment 

(d) That teachers’ colleges may offer such Inducements as are now com- 
monly offered by colleges and universities to especially promising students 
in the way of scholarships and fellowships and to bring them to the schools, 
or to enable or induce them to remain and complete their courses. 

(e) That, If it shall be found temporarily necessary or permanently ad- 
visable, such financial assistance be rendered to students preparing to teach 
that sufficient numbers of young men and women of the quality desired may 
be at all times found in the teachers’ colleges preparing themselves for 
sendee in the Nation’s public schools. 

It may be that the problem of an adequate supply of trained teachers will not 
be solved until students for the normal colleges are selected on the basis of merit 
and probable future success, and assured an adequate compensation, not only In 
the practice of the profession, but during thej>eriod of their preparation.* In 
such ense the allowance paid to students during attendance at normal colleges 
might be made as a loun from the State, to be charged off in a certain proportion 
for each year of service In the schools of the State after-graduation. 

To secure sufficient revenues for carrying out such a program for the prepara- 
tion of tenchers, which will require an expenditure two or three times as great 
, as at pre8ent * “ will be necessary that the Federal Government come to the aid 
of the States in the support of the schools. 

13. In order to make the work of the conference function locally, we request 
and authorize the Federal Bureau of Education through its commissioner. 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, to send a copy of the resolutions of the general conference 
ft every governor of the various States and the mayors of ull municipalities, 
to call conferences In their States and communities for framing and fostering 
legislation to improve the educational eonditions,pf the United States. 

Furthermore, we desire that a copy of these resolutions be sent to all educa- 
tional authorities, to all boards of education, and to the Associated PreRs end, 
the United Press with the request that these recommendations be published 
verbatim. 


Committee on resolutions: Henry E.Koek, chairman, specialist In * 
science, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. H. Witherstlne, president board 
of education, Rochester, Minn. ; J. w. Studebaker. superintend- 
ent of schools, Des Moines, Iowa; R. Darden, president board 
of education, Elkins, W. Va.; P. M. Hughes, superintendent of 
schools, Syracuse, N. Y. ; Howard W.Nudd, director Public 
Education Association, New York City; Marcus Aarou, Penn- 
sylvania State board and board of education, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
John J. Fitzgerald, secertary chamber of commerce, Paterson! 
N. J. ; H. S. Weet, superintendent of schools, Rochester, N, Y. ; 
William Cleinm, board of education. South Bend, Ind.; Frank 
F. Bunker, United States Bureau of Education. 
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STATEMENT OF H. E. MILES, OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS, NEW YORK CITY. 

Gentlemen: I notice that in your three days’ conference, which 
those in authority call a national citizens’ conference, there is no 
single representative of American business on the program. A con- 
ference on a subject of supreme consequence to every interest in the 
Nation is not “national” nor “citizens’” when any great interest 
even business, is left out. 

The purpose of public education is the development of the social 
and economic understanding of the individual, of every individual 
and so of the entire people. 

TOTAL POPULATION 

AND 

SCHOOL ATTCNDANC 

ftOUtLL SAGE FOUNDATION 



U-C. MILES 


POPULATION 


I present this chart, which shows that the general agency which 
we cal the public school system, built up by our so-called leader 
of public education through the generations, is not perfor min g and 
can not perform, as our educational leaders have persisted in making 
it, this function. . “ 

This chart was prepared through many days of painstaking care, 
by a superior authority on our public schools, the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, division of education. The bottom line indicates our total- 

: people' 5 
tiethyis I'^T^t/curv^ Jiaerb^ the 'left may be 

a, ! 

^ - - 
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called the death line, indicating as it does the diminishing number of 
our population as life advances. 

The interior diagram indicates the total population in our public 
schools, their ages, and their school grades, from first grade to college 
.graduation. 

As the chart shows, about half of all our children leave school at 
the end of the sixth grade. Says Gen. Hahn, and his scores of edu- 
cator assistants, after examining more than a million soldiers, “ The 
average education among all American adults is only the sixth 
grade, and “ The average education of the personnel available for - 
enlistment (being some of those from the eleventh grade and substan- 
tially all below the eleventh grade) is probably but little above the 
fifth grade.” These records also show that illiteracy averages 24.9 
per cent for the entire country, and that it is not much worse in any 
section than in any other. • 

In the 'first six grades there is taught absolutely nothing that de- 
velops, or tends to develop, in a formal way, civiojfend economic under- 
standing. The best educators here say this may l>e said of the seventh 
and eighth grades also. Neither time nor the age of the pupils makes 
it possible to teach more than the three R’s. In fact, we" only teach 
these poorly. For instance, to take the State that is commonly 
rated highest in the quality of its public schools, Massachusetts, 70 
per cent of all the children in her mill towns leave school by the end 
of the fifth grade. 


No one is unappreciative of the necessity and the value of these 
first six grades. However, as a forme f- president of the National 
Education Association told me 10 years ago, “ These grades are not 
education, in any sense whatever. They only provide the tools, the 
pick, and shovel, whereby education may later be acquired.”. 

Giving the schools the benefit of the doubt whether the broken line 
here shown should not be drawn across the chart considerably higher 
up, say at the sixteenth year of age, and placing it, as here shown, at 
the fourteenth year, it shows that at best all public education, the 
development of social and economic understanding, comes in the 
narrow area between this broken line and the curved line B-C. And 
what do we find? 

Upon this slender and defective foundation rests the great area 
marked A, an area of suffering, ignorance, and misunderstand- 
ing, in which is all of our adult population under 60 years of 
a §f" * n t ^* 8 . area are college and high school men who have had, 
Sfter a fashion, the training that all should have in social and 
^economic understanding. Also here are 43,000,000 wage earners and 

LhojPne'makftB, wives, andsisters of the' wage, earners. This 
fi&id of non non ^ 
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but only the three R’s. Worse than that, there was not the slightest 
provision made for their later acquirement of education. 

As your eyes run to the right from B in the chart, you see Iitfw 
frightfully thin is the space between the dotted line and the curved 
l.ne just above. You get well into the high-school area before you 

find any approximation^ an adequate educational basis or foun- 
nation. 

You see that under one corner only, the college corner, is there 
aiiy foundation. . There is no alternative It is “ college or nothing.” 
I hat the school leaders know this is shown by this bulletin which I 

took from the walls of oiie of the big palatial high schools of the 
country : 


DISTINGUISHED MEN OF AMERICA AND THEIR 
EDUCATION. 

With no srlioulinc of r, million only 31 nttuin.il 
distinction. 

With elementary scIiooIIiik of :13 million only S08 
attained distinction. 

With lirgh-school education of^2 million t ,J4a at- 
tained distinction. fj. 

\Vitli college education of 1 mil Hon 5,708 attained 
distinction. I 

WHAT IS YOUR CHANCE? 


But there is another side to this that fits The declaration of this 
conference that our public-school system is not democratic. It has 
been built and fortified insistently, but unconsciously, by the school 
people for the favored few, favored in money, favored in their 
parentage, or favored with the special type of intelligence and 
energy that lets a poor boy stick to book-learning at all odds. This 
bulletin and all that is behind it is an indictment of our public- 
school leadership. It says, in substance, in the rough language of the 
world, “ Go % to college, or go to the devil ! ” The 38 million Ameri- 
can citizens included in the first t\yo enumerations of this bulletin 
are the “ rejects ” of our -school system. Taken in the mass, however, 
they contain an invaluable part of our citizenship by whatever meas- 
ure you apply. Even in terms of genius, the War Department’s 
division of civil training tells us that painstaking and scientific 
analysis of three minion soldiers shows that-only 10 per cent of the 
best brains of the country are college bred, the other 90 per cent ' 
being in the 63 millions, andmore in area A hf oi^ first chart who 
h^A^ ^^fPtary <%hooling— that iSj who got nothing-ftonY ’ 
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opportunity and in accomplishment by the stupidity of our public- 
school leadership. It will not do to boast that our schools have 
made our people individually forceful and remarkable. We can not 
in the same breath speak of our country schools as the worst we* have 
and wretchedly poor, and admit as we must that our best citizenship 
comes from the farms. 

Ihe remedy. America has always her one cure-all, the one you are 
emphasizing in this conference^— more money. 

The chart I now present shows what more money, and then more, 
has done for public education in 50 years.. Spend all we have under 



Trends of average daily attendance and expenditure* In public schools In the United 
States from 1870 to 1018 In pe.* cent of the figures for 1870. From a book, " Trends 
of School Costs,’* by W, Randolph Burgees.; shortly to be published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 



• ^ 

We must understand that education comes after children leave the 

elementary schools, if it ever comes. The relation of the grade schools 
to the high school has been overemphasized \ and the obligation to the 
who- leave the elementary schpols for life work has been 
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tions in her “ life schools,” the agricultural schools of Denmark ai)d 
Holland, the continuation and secondary schools for wage earners of 
all ages in France, Austria, Germany, Hungary, Belgium, and else- 
where. Germany made a ghastly mistake, long foreseen by her best 
men, in training her wage earners in vocational efficiency ohly. We 
must train also in civic and social understanding. But Germany 
built, in her factories and work places everywhere, schools so effective 
that 65 per cent of the leaders in boflt the managerial and technical 
departments of her topmost industries, those that were conquering 
the whole* world of trade, were her working boys, grown up, who 
‘had left school at 12 to 14 years of age, and by these schools in in- 
dustry had perfected themselves, had ranked themselves with the 
world's great engineers of production and discovery. The graduates 
of her great technical institutions were working mostly under these 
working boys, grown up, and not over them, as in our country, which 
is called democratic. Only a poor and inbred educational leadership . 
lias kept us from equaling Germany in this respect, and infinitely 
surpassing her by also developing the civic understanding of our 
working people. * 

There is nothing iconoclastic in this. It simply gives to those who 
! labor a high school and college fitted to their circumstances, asso- 
ciated with their toil and of substantially the same educational value, 
i differing only in the place and time of instruction. It equalizes op- 
portunity. It is easy to make these schools of such quality that the 
rich also will wish to send their sons to them. 


Hus new development requires the cooperation of all our forces, 
educational and economic. -Employers must cooperate, willingly and 
umlerstandingly if may be, but anyway cooperate. Our $5,000,000,000 
of annual factory pay rolls, and the inestimable physical facilities 
of our factories and commercial institutions, must be used. Em- 
ployers see this and are already spending millions of dollars in the 
beginning of this accomplishment. 

leaders of organized labor see all this and are magnificently moved 
to action. For labor, this movement is the hope of the world. I could 
quote dozens. I quote one. * 

I wish time permitted me to tell you Jiow some excellent employers, - 
for instance, the General Electric Co. in its Fort Wayne plant, the / 
Illinois Tool Works at Chicago, the 5 Norton Grinding Co. of Wor- 
cester, and the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., are training 
sometimes new men with no previous industrial- experience, some-*' 
times old employees to higher and higher places, and sometimes by a 
sort of “ intermittent apprenticeship ” are lifting these men to places ? 
L • - aca)mplifihment and happiness impossible heretofore in this fle- ^ 
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Industry is -becoming highly intelligent withput the help of public 
education as respects its wage earners; and to become highly intelli- 
gent is to become considerate, h^ppy, and effective. 

In the end, presumably, it will be carefully determined whether 
•and to what extent, in the public interest, a measure of public over- 
sight of these educational processes will be desirable or necessnrv. 

Why industry is now going ahead alone is indicated sufficiently by 
the personnel of our 48 State boards of vocational education, with 
their 311 members — 311 members and only 16 manufacturers or other 
employers and 12 wage earners among them. Three of these em- 
ployers and three of the wage earners are on the Wisconsin board. 
Leaving out the Wisconsin board, we have in the other 47 States 
301 members, of wlibm 13, or 4 per cent, are manufacturers, nnd 9. 
or 3 per cent, are wage earners. It has been the clear purpose of 
schoolmaster politicians to teach the wage earners and to use the 
plants in their own way, without the effective cooperation of either 
of these forces. If, ns this conference declares, our public-school 
system is not democratic,, we see why. The Federal Government 
showed the right way (the way of experienced Europe, by the 
way) in making the Federal Board of Vocational Education consist 
of two representatives each from labor, employment, and agricul- 
ture, and the Commissioner of Education as the board’s official con- 
nection with the acadtfpc schools. But the Federal Government 
could not compel the States to be either wise or democratic. It 
could only set an example. Wisconsin excepted, only one State 
board has two manufacturers, and 11 othersThave one each. Think 
of one manufacturer in Indiana sitting on* a State board for the 
training of wage earners in connection with their employment and 
on the employer’s time, with three college presidents, three county 
superintendents, and three city superintendents. He might as well, 
possibly better, be out entirely. Think of eighty lawyers and a 
surgeon, as the New York board of vocational education, daring to 
attempt to make the 450,000 wage earners, now coming into her 
new continuation schools during working hours and largely on the 
employers’ time, efficient and happy in their occupations. The eight 
«. lawyers would presumably be excellent directors of law schools and 
the surgeon of a hospital. If you and they do not see the silliness 
and evil of their present position, those who labor in, and those 
who direct, the industries and the commercial establishments of that 
’ State do see. Think of five schoolmasters, as hex State board for 
vocational education, developing by themselves the vocational train- 
ing of the wage earners of wonderful Detroit and all other places in 
Michigan. And so of almost every State, except the 33 States having 
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politician superintendents elected through political machinations by 
popular vote, who run the whole show. 

I have other charts here, but I trust I have shown enough to satisfy 
you that at bottom „ub educational difficulties are not financial. 
Money, of itself, may only fix upon the country for a considerable 
pvnod the present defective leadership. . This conference has em- 
phasized the poor quality of our schools, rural and city, but the 
country' is safer with them where they are than with an' exclusive, 
talkative, and unseeing leadership. Everyone in industry wants and 
wdl fight for aiqple teachers’ salaries, but employers buy quality. 
1 he best employers will pay any price for quality. Let us have it 
m our educational leadership. A lame horse is dear at any price- 
a thoroughbred IS cheap at any price. Our rural teachers 'average 
up to our leadership. If they did not they would not be where they 


Hacli social force both gains and gives in cooperative endeavor 
"! .! a otliers * sln ?le social endeavor can gain anythin* worth 
- while except by such cooperation. Let us, with a new spirit, work 
together and refuse to work apart. 

l ew in this country have had more experience than myself in 
joint conferences of educators, employers, and men of labor, meeting 
tor the promotion of the education of the body of our people, each 
of these groups adequately and about equally represented in each 
conference and competent by its numbers (never very large) and 
i s quality to deade in substantial measure for all of its group in 
the I mted States, and coming into the conferences for that purpose. 
T have helped to call or culled in the last two years more than 50 
such conferences, State and National. W e make sure of this repre- 
sentative attendance before fixing the date. I do not consider a gat'h- 
••• mg for a great social purpose that effects, as education does, the 
" HI. the personal and property rights of the working people and the 
employers of America, and the public interest, to be truly a confer- 
ence ami worth-while unless thus composed. Never has one thus 
conqiosed failed to result in forceful and happy conclusions. Hesitn-' 
non, mistrust, uncertainty, give way to understanding, friendliness 
and decisions that win. • ’ 

This is not only the line of least resistance. It is the only line 
that is i fundamentally honest. It is the American way. Let us try 
it in this school crisis. School men may leave business put of their 
program, but it is no longer possible for business to leave the p*ublic 
•schools out of its program. We must alPsink or swim together, and 
business will not sink; even less will the working people longer take 
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III. THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. 

I lie section was called to order bv President Charles McKennv, 
State Normal College, Ypsihinti. Mich. Mrs. Katherine M. Cook! 
I nited States Bureau of Education, served as secretary. 

A committee was nominated and elected to formulate a statement 
to he considered by the section later, as follows: President Brine I! 
Payne, Nashville. Term. : President XV. R. Strnughn. Mansfield. Pa.;' 
President John E. Mctiilvrey. Kent. Ohio: President C. E Evan- 
San Marcos, Tex.; President C. E. Allen. Valiev Citv. N. Dak. 

Reports concerning teaching conditions in the various States and 
the numlier of students in the normal schools preparing for teaching 
were given by representatives present. Decreases in n,Vrnal s.lm.d 
enrollment anti difficulty In holding students were reported generally. 

Several delegates reported the results of investigations to de- 
termine why high-school teachers in sueh large numbers arc advising 
then- st indents not to consider teachifig as a career. Amnm* reason' 
given are: Low salaries; lmd "supervision: excessive routine: e\- 
■ eessive- clerical work outside of school' hours: he k of reco-rnition 
I roin school officials: credit for work done by teachers iriven m 
principal or superiiiteiident. Apparently tligre are very few nonnal 
school graduates teaching in the high schools: high-school teachers 
generally come from the colleges and universities, and influence their 
students to go to these institutions rather than normal schools. 

It lias been seriously proposed in Ohio to. ask the State legislature 
to adopt a plan l.y which students at the public State normal schools 
shall either receive u living wage while preparing to teach or a 
bonus on graduation which would he equivalent in amount. 

A report from the Bureau of Education was quoted to the elfeit 
that average normal-school salaries have increased from 1!>1G to 1 : ' 1 - 
about as follows: Presidents, from $3,080 to $3,45 1, or 11 5 per cent • 
professors, from *1,303 to $1,702; or 18 per cent: instructors, from 
$1^3G to $1,456, or 17.8 per cent; critic teachers, front SI., l-ls (() 
$1,780, or 55 pt* cent. ( * 

Upon motion, it was voted that “ it is the opinion of those present 
that the salaries of instructors in -normal schools doing college work 
- should he equal to those of professors in colleges." • ' 

•UEl-oUT UK COMMITTEE OX HESOLLTIOX8. 

The alueatioiiul Hituiitlou.—l. Il\ is the common he lief or a I'nV iieopte Unit riic 
foundation of thWr liolldi-al- unu social institutions lies la guneiul tHiiicailou 
The public school te the rluirtri* of ilitacracy. 

3. Although the^ltlzenry of this ItepEft)^ theoretically hellev* In education 
nml generally have supposed that they lm!k*ji efficient system of eduction 
Worthy of a democracy, the /not remains that lit no State of the 48 lias the 
Ideal been realized, iitul throughout the country generally the educational sltmi- 
tlpn Is such ns to 'menace the stability and future growth of the Nation. 
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I. in this supply Of pri.ressii.aally prepared teacher* far the puhlh- selnwA 
Ni;.".., must de|«'i„l the normal schools and ether teailier-traiid^ 

1 I.. meet this drmaml 'the normal school* umst extend their 

, M ,S"S tnemtse llieir equip and h'enmilly enlace lla-ir phtm ..r 

' , ‘ ,M " sr in future two or tlirfr times as 

im.th upon Its normal sdmols as It Is to-day s|KMi(linx. 

llie minimum preparation for' „ teacher in an American school slmnhl l>c 

“• si,l y teachers of America come so largely rrntn homes u,at nre ecu- 
"""cnll.v uuuldc to hear the expenses of the eduemiow „f Z, 

Z'] "'T ,r ,r lK , ! , ‘‘ VSS " ry - :4 " ° r,u ‘ r 10 spc,,rV *ite host rpmlity of candidates 
'! , " 1, ; m ' lln " "■*'» Om* HvIiik expenses „f p.aeiiors |„ ,r„|„|„» 

7 ° "7 l,V p "". p f through schiilarsldps or hv means of a 

i ". mr . ln I,a ' -t " r ‘'" ,irpl i- I'.v ncttial servlix*" in tem-iila- 

follow itig Krudtmtion. mu uni^ 

v To further tnuher trjtlnIi. K I, Is desirable that there should |„. close ajid 

mmcrous coloration hetween eu^.sl ,„is imtsirtaat' worl! 

• • I" Nnllpmil ton ernnient should cpme to, the «ld of the States in Ihmnelai' • 
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*. 1 ^. higher education. 

2 T,a!Z C F 7 1 7 n ,UrW,0r - f «“■ -'nifrlr.-... Cotmcil „u 

•"'i i eta' t/. F. ZiM>k, Ilnreau of Education. 

si.olilooH 1 "-' ^ t 7 ,,fere l‘ be . the cliainmtn made a statement' 
melnf ,n ,pshtll !'°" S . of hlpher lea,Tlin R- He pointed out that the' 
a ~° mW 8 vi 0n ‘‘ ad practicall - v hal '-«d the Ipcome which 
% ^ antl UIMV ersiti«f were receiving. At the same time the num- 
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her of students lias increased enormously. The effect of this situa- 
tion lias worked {Treat hardship on the teachers in tWCse Institutions, 
who have been tempted to leave colleges and universities in corisidl. 
ernble numbers to accept more remunerative positions in industry 
and business. The quality of*the recruits whom the institutions of 
higher learning nave been able to secure from the graduate' schools 
has steadily diminished, until it is very apparent that the graduate 
schools are not now finding it possible to turn out men as well quali- 
fied as they should be to undertake positions in colleges and uni- 
versities. The adverse financial situation has also had a very Repress- 
ing effect upon the amount ami quality of research which members of 
the faculties in colleges and universities have been able to under- " ' 
take. .At a time wjien technical and social problems are liecomimr 
more and more complex, this is a matter of great moment. ' 

? The chairman then raised the question as to \yhat means should 
be undertaken to’seeure the increased funds So necessary in colleges 
and universities. * ^ 


lie also pointed out the fact that many experts in education are 
beginning to feel that much time and energy is wasted in our educa- 
tional system: that, as compared with European countries, if* is 
ordinarily necessary in the United States to take two more years 
for the same grade of preparation. The question was, therefore, as 
to whether or not the conference should discuss the possibility of 
reorganization in the Ame^oan school system. 

The chairman then appointed the following persons as ircommittee 
to follow the discussion of the section on. higher education, and later 
to report a series of resolutions which seemed to embody the ideas 
which were presented at the conference: 

f# 


'Oharlc? S. Howe, president Case School of Applied Science. 

L. D. Coffman, president-elect University of Minnesota. 

\V. R. Boyd, chairman finance committee, Iowa State Board of Education 
.fames H. Dunham, dean of the faculty of the College of LiberaJ Arts anti 
Neleitafc. Temple University. 

S. I*. Cttpen, director of the American Council on Kducntlon. 






. Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner, of Education, tlien presented in 
a few remarks the reasons for calling, the National Citizens’ -Con- 
ference. He emphasized the emergency in education, including the 
situation in institutions of higher len^ping. He pointed out the fact 
that the entire educational system, especially the elementary schools 
and the secondary schools, are now staffed with an inadequate supply 
°f ‘ ,om Petent teachers, and that students in normal schools, colleges! 
and umvers^es who intend to go intllthe teaching profession Tiave 
dnnmished m number to an alarming extent. _ It therefore becomes, 

Statesiak imtYwi/iihfo 
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«f the situation throughout the school system. He therefore asked 

he Mvt.ou oi) higher education to contrihute as much as possible 
toward the solution of the problems with which colleges aLl „„i- 
\cisitios are naturally connected. “ * 

In beginning the general discussion it was i>ointed out that the 
present tniulequate supply of welbtrained persons for the schools' 
and for the mdustnes^vpuhl result in a great decrease in the prodnc- 
ne capacity of the United States. .For instance, if it proves im- 
possible for engineering schools to secure capable men of specialized 
training, it w.U be impossible for the industri/to produce the neces- 
sarv quantity of goods and materials for consumption in the United 
■ a es. e same ooservation holds true for those institutions of 
learning which a re -endeavoring to turn out well-trained persons to 

umlehake the teaching positions throughout the national education^ 

‘ ' 

INSTITUTIONAL 6UKVEYS RECOMMENDED. 

As a means of meeting the emergency in >pl leges and universities 
it mis suggested tliat.each institution should ifml<e a careful survey 
.of its present-financial condition and the growth Af enrolhnent dim- 
ing the lust 10 or 20 years, as a means of discovering what the needs 
<-f the institution would 1* in the future. It was pointed out that 
(he enormous growth in attendance at secondary schools, tl.e growth 
m tl.e population of tire State, and tl.e addition of new schools and 
ionises at an institution are factors of consequence which help to 
determine what the growth in attendance at any one institution will 
>e in future jeurs. Such a survey would give a scientific basis for 
• ". tU, ° P ,l,1S a,uI for the Presentation of financial needs to lem S . 
atures or to persons or organizations with which the institutions 
Jiffve financial relations. ’ - r 

As a result of n survey of this character the University of Minne- 
sota, was able to forecast its financialnecessities for several rears in 

Z™ e : „ 1 1 V s . eS T t : mfltcd : for i,lstnn «» the numler of fresh- 
men enrolled at the University of Minnesota in September,. 1920, will 

ie somewhat snialleiahnn it was one year previously, but that there 
will be a steady growth inHie total number of students attending that 
institution, winch growth can be forecast fijirly accurately. . Several 
other members of the conference gave it as their opinion that thfe en- * 

] r0 ! ToS° f hrnen a ‘ their illstitptio ^ will be as great in Septem- 
oei , lUzO, as it M*as m the previous year* . r. 

In T'esponse to the question as what colleges and universities 
ought tq do under the conditions q£ su<;h increasing enrollments it 
M:as suggested tfiat &ate mstifiitipg will be compelled to carry their. 
oanipaign for. the necessity of much creater, n .1. ' 
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private support will have to do the same tiling with thory [hm*soiis or 
, organizations on which they depend fcTr financial support-. * 


THK Jl NIOII COLLEGE MCVKMKNT. 

It also is apparent that many persons connected tvith colleges and 
universities are beginning to feel that some sort of reorganization of 
the entire educational system is necessary, whereby the colleges and 
universities, especially the State institutions, can l>e relieved of a 
large part of the work now given during the freshman and sopho- 
more years. . 

This suggestion brought up the possible desirability of establishing 
** number of junior colleges throughout the various States. Sonic 
monitors of the conference were in favor of the addition of a thir- 
teenth and fourteenth year to the public sch'ool system, wherever it 
is possible to, establish this work. Such an organization would also 
permit students to remain nearer their homes for two years longer 
than is possible when they go to large universities upon graduation 
from secondary schools. It was suggested* too, that with such an 
organization the United States would have a system of secondary 
and higher education closely approaching thufnow found’ in most 
Knropean countries. 

’ 4 

NEW I*OI NT (>r VIKW Xr.KDKl). 


It v\ as pointed out that the most fundamental reorganization neces- 
sary is not so much a matter of administration as it is a reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum which should be undertaken bv this newer 
type of secondary school. There should be such a reorganization 
• of the material of instruction as will, enable students who* go from 
these secondary schools to begin technical and professional specializa- 
tion immediately upon entrance in the universities. In this wav 
the universities would be largely relieved of the great amount of 
work now done in the freshman and sophomore years, which is mostly 
of secondary nature.- ^ 

* The reorganization of. the curriculum of secondary schools also* 
raised the question as to whether or not it will be possible thereby for 
the secondary schools to reduce the ((mount of time now devoted to* 
what is generally regarded as secondary work. It was pointed out 
the average school term in the United States has b$en increasing 
■; steadily during the last few decades. It should, therefore, l* possible 
with the proper organization of curricula to do the same amount of • 



: 


in fpom ? ne less time than it is now being done. 

European countries vthe- secondary schools ordinarily -prepare 
^\aetud«nts l.. thej p^fessionab wd ( technical curses 

ties irijtwo yearf ices time than' American;^ 
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prepared. It should l»e possible to do in the United States the same 
quality of, work in the same time as it is done in European countries. 


ic sann* 


t 


I'ROULKM OK PII KICKING T K.U'HKHS. • 



secondary schools. However, a diminishing proportion of- grad- 
uates from colleges of arts and science ape going into the teach in" 
profession. Further, the private' institutions, which have always 
stressed the work in arts and science, have'heen furnishing much the 
laryer proportion of graduates who go into the teaching profession 
:u the publicly supported secondary schools. This observation holds 
• t, ; u '-'^specially in the Eastern Slates. In the Middle Western and 
far Western States the publicly supported institutions are responsi- 
' c fr ,r ! > birper |)i'o])ortion of students who go into the secondary 
■sciiools as teachers. ; \ 

The question was then raised as to whether it. would lie possible 
for State legislatures to encourage private institutions to continue 
this work hy giving them financial assistance. I; was suggested, 
however.' that this financial assistance could not he given hf most’ 
States on account of constitutional or legal’ provisions prohibiting 
State legislatures from rendering such financial aid. Such a ques- 
tion 1 H-oon tes smile what delicate when it is appreciated that most of 
(he private institutions are closely identified with some religious 
or^mizntion. * 

. We should not neglect the npjjenl to students in colleges and uni- 
versities to go into teaching as a means of public service. ESjjecinlly 
in the women's colleges this appeal could he made with great force. 
As a means of stimulating the interest of persons who, might lie in- 
duced to go into the teaching profession, duo consideration should be 
given to the. possibility of financial encouragement to students who 
attend • norma) schools . .and teachers’ courses in colleges- and 
universities. 


undream one. r our nunorecl thousand Negroes served in the Army - 

11 Ilf 1 wiinMl cnnia ouiMiholnfUn , t i . . 1 
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amount of public funds than Xegro schools are now obtaining. The 
•appeal for properly qualified Xegro teachers has reached alarmin'' 
proportions, and business and industrial corporations are extremely 
short on properly qualified persons of the colored race. The white 
people of the South are beginning to appreciate, as they have never 
appreciated before, the necessity for increased facilities for education 
among the colored ]>eopl<r. In order to effect this purpose, inter- 
racial committees have been established in a number of Southern 
•"dates and communities, where the problem haa been discussed ai 
great length. These organizations are endeavoring to lay emt plans 
whereby these ideas can be carried out. In this way it is confidently 
ho]>ed that Xegro institutions will receive a much larger appropria- 
tion from State funds than has so far been possible. 

LIMITATION or STUDENT UN ItOI.l.M ENT. 

"At the afternoon session die chairman raised the question ns to 
whether or not the emergency in student attendance at colleges and 
universities will not necessitate the limitation of student enrollment. 
It is easier to secure this limitation in student attendance at institu- 
tions supported by private funds than it is in State colleges and 
universities. For instance, Dartmouth College has already an- 
nounced that a limitation of 600 students is to be placed on the 
freshman enrollment at that institution next September. The State 
institutions, on the other hand, are usually required, through con- 
stitutional or legal provisions, to admit all students who satisfy the 
entrance requirements. He also suggested that it is n well-known 
fact that many students who are now in attendance at colleges and 
universities are incapable of carrying on collegiate work so as. to 
gain great profit. These students, it was suggested, should lie elim- 
inated as early as possible. 

The problem is not so much a matter of eliminating students from 
colleges and universities as.it is of adjusting our educational program 
to suit the special needs of all persons who seek additional education. 
As a means of assisting a large body of students to. secure the desired 
education, colleges and universities could conduct a "large amount of 
extension work, and thereby make 'it unnecessary for many students 
to be in residence at institutions of higher learning. It was felt, 
however, that in many instances students should not be permitted to 
obtain all the work which they desire through correspondence courses, 
^iis it is extremely desirable that students pursuing these courses 
^Should be in actual jt{endance at an institution of higher learning 
' for at least a portion of the time. . ' : ’ 

Il&w 8 ' ^ ns °£ “Hog. the emergency existing in colleges and 

" their 
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problem, and not as the problem of tin? institution concerned. It 
is believed that when the problem is presented in its proper form 
public sentiment will always rise to a proper appreciation of the 
existing emergency. In order to arouse public attention to the 
situation, there should lie an extended publicity cnmpai'm. 
Nidi campaigns, wherever they have been conducted on a dignified 
basis, have usually produced the desired results. It should be ap- 
preciated in this connection, that 'a small increase of from 10 f?T%5 
per cent in the funds available for institutions of higher learning 
is generally a palliative only, and not a cure for the situation. The 
|>n die must l>e made to feel that increases of from riPfSj 100 per cent 
ire. in most instances, either absolutely necessary or*i?|fdy desirable 

In this connection mention was made ofMie loss of social standing 
"Inch the entire teaching profession, especially in colleges and unf- 
versities. has suffered as the result of the inadequate financial com- 
pensation now given to professors and instructors in colleges an\l 
universities. Men in other professions in recent years have been able 
to secure greatly increased compensation and have therefore attained 
;t higher plane of public esteem, whereas teachers in colleges and uni- 
vers i ties have in many ‘distances been compelled to accept what 
amounts to reduction in salary and a lower social recognition. For 
memliers of the faculties of colleges and universities to continue in 
such a condition is regarded as most undesirable. It will undoubtedly 
react greatly to the detriment of higher education. 

, HhlUKK KDITATIOX' FACING A CKISIS. 

J he session on Thursday afternoon was opened by an address from , 
1 .*'• Ij - Burton, president elect of the University of Michigan. In 
Ins address Dr. Burton pointed out that, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous sums of money which State legislatures have in recent yearn 
provided for higher education, and in spite of the astonishing, sums 
which have been given to private colleges and universities, the insti- 
tutions of higher learning now find themselves confronted by the 
very -greatest financial emergency/ 

I 4 urthermore, during recent years* Estate institutions in particular 
have been increasing in student attendance at a very rapid rate, i'he 
University of Wisconsin, for instance, ' has doubled its enrollment 
each decade during the last four decades. On account of the enor- 
mous number of students and the inadequate financial, support., the ' 
morale of college and university facilities is at a* lower ebb than it 
has been for many years. The campaigns for additional funds h*fe 
inevitably resulted in a loss of self-aspect by members of faculties ■ 
who f l^nt t ye^rs jn attempting to secure nii .'adequate prepara. 

tion fof AiVnat tllPV 1m a I ftxvlo. ' ll: ' ^ -1’ 4 . 
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of the war, these men and women hav<? often found their services in 
#reat demand in business and industry, anil thev are l>e*rinnin^ to 
leave the institutions of higher learning at an alarming rate, at a 
time when the supply of recruits from the graduate schmds is dwind- 
ling in number anil diminishing in character. 

, This alarming situation in institutions of higher learning is of 
special consequence in a democracy. The Tinted States is in irre.it 
■need of men who ate trained not only for teelinical.und professional 
positions, but as leaders for the solution of the extremely complex 
economic problems which are presenting themselves to the people at 
the present time. The very quality of civilization in this country 
therefore depends in large part upon the Character of instrneth.’n 
which can be secured at institutions of higher learning* Just in 
far as it is possible to push out the lxirders of knowledge through 
research^ investigation, and discovery, just so far does it become pos- 
sible for American (feniocrncv to make the progress that is expec ted 
of it. 

In the present emergency in institutions of higher learning. Dr. 
Burton suggest'd the following possible solution : 

1. The deliberate production by the proper administrative oflieinh 
of a deficit in the college or university, wherever that could Ik- legally 
done. Although tins riiight act as apttmuhis for securing piopor 
financial assistance it would not be a ifesi ruble thing under most cir- 
cumstances. 

2. Calling special sessions of State legislatures for the purpose of 
securing adequate financial assistance. As a practical matter this is 
not usually possible. 

•1. The adoption of'whnt may be culled a radical budget, in which 
all. or nearly all, of the money available is spent before the end of 
the collegiate year. Such an expedient is probably not desirable in 
most institutions. ^ • 

.4. The adoption of what may be called a conservative budget, in 
which provision for a liberal increase -in salaries*!* made, such in- 
crease to depend upon securing the necessary financial support from 
State legislatures and to go into effect when this support has been 
* given. * ■ , 

|he speaker also suggested a more permanent policy which could 
be pursued by colleges and universities after they have made a 
carpful self-survey. In this survey the conditions regarding finances 
and student enrollment throughout n course of years cotildfbe made 
the basis for a fairly accurate prediction concerning the future situa- 
tion. In this, way State institutions in particular would be able to 
a scientific organization of their condition to the State 
yTegislgtures. -T>»>in^^titl9n^--thein8etv«^--AntI the State; legislatures 
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would thereby have accurate knowledge .us to what financial support 
ot higher learning should lie -riven in future vears. 

>on,e concerted effort should l>e made among State institutions to 
conduct these self-surveys, in order that there might lie <rreat 
, booy of information coming fr'oni every State in the rnion. These 
self-surveys should tiring „iil the fact .as to whether all work now 
lieing done in colleges and universities actually needs to he continued 
As is well known, institutions oft higher learning are now conducting 
.hi amazing variety of work, and it is commonly believed that much 
of this can he done outside,of the university wall's. - 

It "as also suggested that possibly in some instances it is unneces- 
sary to take so much time for the preparation of students pursuing 
(vrtatu courses. Kconomv of time, if feasible, would naturally solve 
111.1113' -’f the difficulties in colleges and universities. 

In making suggestions as to the possible means of increasing the 
incomes of colleges and universities, it might he desirable to permit 
students to .pay voluntarily the full expenses of their education. At 
present itjs well known that many students are entirely able.to pay 
r sum equivalent to the full amount that is expended oil their educa- 
tion ni n college or university. It might also be possible to increase 
the Ices for certain courses quite muteriallv without working a hard- 
ship. In various professional courses, such as medicine and dentistry, 
the fees are now often quite large. There seems no reason why fees 
in agriculture mid other courses should not he raised to something like 
an equality with those usual in medical and dental schools. 


in(*ki:aski» financial sri*i*nirr essential. 


I 

As the most im|mrtant method, however, of securing adequate 
funds. President Hutton. emphasized the fact that we must g„ to the 
legislatures and to private individuals interested in the privately sup- 
ported colleges for very great increases' in jthe amounts of money 
.available for the .support of institutions of higher learning. These 
increases should not he simply moderate, but should frankly he very 
large. legislatures and the people at large should lie made to ap- 
preciate that colleges and universities are now in an exteremely acute 
financial condition, and that unless they receive .adequate financial 
siipix.rt they ca'n not possibly train men and women to fill technical 
and professional positions or places of leadership in the State and 
(■(immunity. . * 1 

KESOLVTIOXs ADOPTED. 4 ' 

President Charles S. Howe, chairman of the resolutions committee, 
presented the following stutenient. prepared by the committee; 
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unpre<*edemed number of young men ami women? 
enrollment bids fair to continue in future years; and 

Whereas then* has been un enormous Increase in the cost of materials and 
♦ supplies, including; tln.se necessary for buildings ami Instruction in Institutions 
of higher ien ruing: ami 

Whereas emio\vim*nts ami appropriations, which before the war were sufficient 
to maintain college and university work, Imve In the present emergency, notwith- 
standing tin* nfost rigid economies, proved to he utterly inadequate to meet 
this increased cost ut maintenance and t<. take care of the large enrollment of 
• students: and 

Whereas the increased cost of living Ims^oinpollod many college ami univer- 
sity teachers to resign t heir posts so that they may accept positions in business 
nTidJndusti-y wliere the mnuneration is sufficient to enable them to support their 
comfortably and to provide a satisfactory education for their cltildren; 

^Wiereus these conditions have left the institutions of higher learning with 
greatly reduced staffs of competent teachers, which, even under prewar ci.ndi- 
tions, would imve been inadequate to continue instruction on that high plane 
which the colleges and universities have always endeavored to maintain ; and 

W heieas the Nation rightfully e\*i>ects tlie colleges and universities to com 
rinue supplying the country with well trained young men and women for service 
in the public schools, for technical positions in industry and business, for the 
learned professions, and for leadership in all fields of thought and action, and 
since, owjng to the changed condition in social and industrial life caused by 
the World War, new and complex problems have arisen which demand a 
greatly Increased proportion of trained' men and women: therefore, 

It is the sense of the National Citizens’ Conference on Education:' 

(1) That a national crisis exists in our educational system which demands the 
earnest thought ami the careful consideration of every citizen of the count r\\ 
and that the attention of the people of the United States should 1m called . 
immediately and forcefully to this emergency, both in the public schools ami 
In the Institutions of higher learning. 

(2) That, in order to nn*et this crisis in education, it lias become absolutely 

essentia I for colleges and universities to secure Increased funds \\ddrh will 
enable them to obtain the necessary equipment and supplies, and to iPffact to 
am! retain in their faculties an adequate number of men and women of superior 
ability and specialized education. , 

<3) That unless Institutions of higher learning secure these increased en- 
dowments and appropriations they will inevitably be stuffed by teachers of 
Inferior grade, classes will be larger than experience has shown to be wise, 
ntul Instruction generally will bo mediocre and Inefficient. 

/**) T,int P^>I>1e of the United States will not be satisfied If earnest and 
well-prepnred students are denied the opportunity to obtain a higher education 
under inspiring and efficient teitehers and In institutions thoroughly equipped 
to carry on their work, 

(5) That. since colleges and universities are the chief source for the supplv 
of research workers both in pure and applied science, the welfare of the 
Nation degpnds that la these Institutions every opportunity be given for original 
scientific Investigation, nmj for the generous encouragement of research pro- 
fessors and the training iff students In the methods of research. 

•w. V That. to attain these ends, It Is Imperative Unit public opinion throughout 
-to Nation be Aroused Immediately to a thorough uppVecinUon of the pressing 
and -finparaUeleainoeds . iof Institutions o? higher learning. 

*9 -iZ. z ^ fv *c. ■ ’V" t 
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T*. rfcrf the inpinliiTS of , his Xmh.mtl n.lze.W Cn nferCmv on Worn- 

p'r !"r tMr VSl T T" 1 " ° f , ' n ' te ' 1 "* P-ovKIe liberal sup- 

‘ Lt ' . !•«*•"«■ a.m private. In mder that 

' ih , ( '" lly ' I "" , " lv ;l "' 1 i.iinistHi' t„ the ntH-ils of the 

l» Hp)e ami serve the public welfare. , e 

I Vo* n lent Charles £. Howe, 

Cattf' Sr hi, ul Of Aitfifirtl Srirnrc, i'ltfiirthan. 

l*ivsi<lt*iit*ele<'t L. P. Cofemax. ’ 

, * iuro Wf// of Minnruofa. 

I»eim .1 am j;s H, DniiAM, 

Trwfitc l'iiirrr*itit. 

Ib*. S. I*. Capex. 

hin iln r .1 iiiriiruii ct„n„H „„ r.ilumlinn. 

AV. R. Boyd, 

Chain, w» Finniii-r Co,,, slllll . uf l: , hlr , nhn 

riie resolutions were adopted unanimously. 

K. Lee Howard. president of Fargo College. Farg 9 . X. Da If,, men- 
tioned the fact that colleges and universities are now finding it-diffi- 
. nit. w lienever they wish to borrow money at banks, present securi- 
ties such as are acceptable to the Federal reset ve bunkT It was stated 
tliat most of the banks would be perfectly willinyf^aecept the secnri- 
n s of colleges and universities if a ruling conic! be obtained from the 
I ederal Reserve Board giving colleges and uni verities a proper 
inancial rating. In order to bring this matter to the attention 1 of 
die I ederal Reserve Board, President Howard offered the following 
HsoJution, -urnch was unanimously adopted: 

l!r».,lrr,t. That the Feeler.. I U.«erre It. mnl he requeste.1 ... make n study of 
, ' ' TO>,,it for '•" lle > r, ‘ s '"x 1 universities. with view to „ favorable 

n,M '" ,lK ' ‘•c.Ms-oohtahllltj. of thelr ,„„vr by the Fed,.,,, I reserve hanks 

After further discussion. concerning general problems facing col- 
leges and universities, the section on higher education adjourned.. 


V. THE PRESS. . 

* • 

That there is a serious crisis in the educational conditions of our 
co.tntry is generally admitted. People of vision recognize that, unless 
radical change in the tide of educational matters cun. he effected our 
beloved civilization is ^jeopardy. Our (iovenime.it rests upon the 
intdlifKnt will „f the people. If .he g ™,,t 011r ^ 1 

M ... realize the true ..tuetion, thrir patriot!,® ml ,»vinp rom- 
h.oi. sense will surely cause them to sa ve the-situation. 

Lhe press is one of our most effective agencies to enlighten and 
uu e the popular nnnd. If this agency will befmhe active to its full 
iibdity in the matter, grtat civic, bleswngs Avill^tie the fruit , 

• ••• mass a 
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Accordingly, the Press Group of the National Citizens' Conference 
on Education recommends: 


1. Tlmi i he Nil ! lot ml Moreau of Education at once iiumiruiitiio. I < -;i > t. end diivit 
in n campaign of education about education. 

\ .Tlmt Uic press of the Nation, together with all nUter agencies and organ if.a- 
tions that have for their purpose enlightening Hie triple of our n.nmiT np..i ; 
nmtters of popular uud patriotic concent. t «• earnestly invited ti» cooperate ami 
contribute their aid :i ml induence in forwarding lids campaign of t >< |u* *;i Ti< ->i 
about education. % 

3. Thai the. National Mureau of Education provide or e:iu>o to tv provided 

nmttta*, editorial, news items, etc., to ho fnrnisiied regularly to the pre^* 
such matter to lv in such form, popular, fresh, ami newsy, as to ho n-ad> for 
prompt use hy editors; and also to he of sued varioty as will appeal u, i 
citv dailies* the rural papers, the magazines, etc., and also he prepaid t«i tai . 
nislt matter of sueli character as may lit local mudi thins or serve special ran-- 
pa ijrns. • 

4. We recommend that tin* National P.ureau of Education. it; it he mv.hal 
to do those things successfully,* develop ami associate with it a staff of he||»m 
of adequate size and Journalist lr skill to make tin* nimpalgn c'TmpleUdy etl •* - 
tivo. 

, reeoiumend that l he Natiomd Iturcau of Education. through all s> Hirer.* 

at Its command, develop ^news-gathering bureau to rolled systematica My as 
nmclt frefth and reliable educntionnl data and news as possible, pur it promptly 
lido proper form for press distribution, and 'send it to die press as soon a- 
imsslhle. \ 

That the National Unreim of Education encourage the educational pres* j,, 
fall Into the line of popularizing educational reading matter. t 

0. W (^recommend that in each State there ho developed in <oti Action with 
the State and municipal departments of education and with such educational 
'organizations as may already exist, and In cooiKM*nthm with tlie National 1 r*>;i it. 
n publicity committee to aid t tio National lUtreau in both the colh*etion and 
dissemination of matter in this eamputen. and as rapidly ami n< otlWtiveh as 
|M>ssil»U* tlmt the same plan should Ih> extended to countries, cities. and com 
i mini ties. In these sumller units 'teachers and educational organizations slamM 
he enlisted to eoo|K*rate ami to help. 

After consultation with the < 'ommlssiuncr of Education, to. start Into opera- 
tion these rcmumiernlatious. the Press Croup recommends the creation of. two 
eoimnlttm-s a.s follows: 

V 


Ftt:ST. A COM M ITTKK ON OKU A MZ \TU» 


Which Will serve temporarily and, In cooivrntlon with the head of National 
nnrenu <>r Kducutlou, will develop h permanent central committee made up 
principally of representatives of orgnnlzntlotiH tdreatly existent that will agree 
to <‘oo|temte in this enmimlgn of education about education. On this cotnnditee 
- *•>** following have been appointed : 

ntairman, Dr. Wilber Colvin, 413' rhamlvr of rmyniem* Building. ai- 
lanta. On. 

Mrs. Fmlerlck SclmfV, 34 1 S Baring Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Miss .Tesslo L. Hurrnll. Washington, IL-O. \ * 

Huffh MeOEIl, Held secretary of Nntlonul fluent Ion Association. Washington 
1 \ C. ^ 
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KErOMi. A niMMITITK tl\ I'niLU'ITY, 

('nmpn.socl of 111.,*. wl„. will n(lvl-|. „|,|, ;m ,| ., sMst of 

I t foil rt'lmlve lo III, ilf\ t 'iii|iin,.in ,,r iiitiiii-inl Muir „n,| t<> iw I tap. 
lit-ular work. % 

. riminiian. .1. H.-IUI)lrrliniii(t, NaHoiial < int^riiplilc' Maxa/.iue. 


'!’■ I’M" sin! Miiriau-h. mihlirit* tliiyinr, IUmI <!r o*s. 

Mttiin-s, 

W<’- 

u * :n*suii I {.van. jr„ ethic.-) ihmxl editor, New York Kfrjiin^ Cost. 


•\l* :,,n s *^* 1 * 1 • (^itor >£ufresstul Kaniiin-. Ikv .Mnin.-s, 
Mr<. Klmvnre Hivu er iWrkel. Wasliiii-um, ]^<\ 


kiwji. 


linam-c Hus mvut t-mni >;i j^n, uv ivctimim-iwl Mint tin* National Ituremrnt' 
i-ahiratioi.. e:tr|^Sta^ dcpartnit-m of etluntlion, earli OMtnliimilny oruanl/.at ion, 
» n :r ami wlueatirtimf. he requested to show its faith by eont rilmtin- all aid and 

! M,ssibIc: a,su 11,111 ^ the National lUtreauof Kduu.lion, as soon 

;|S lH,ss,l,lt% :, I'i Kthl1 a . ,ul a n:aii i/.e a finance committer to solicit and collect funds 
* tl’O wt*iJ Itli of the Nathtji. 

■\s - U|.|»(..u, v nl:iiy h. th,- iliivci pivsswi.rk, bin with which Hie press is closely 
i-cl.-ii«><| ill ciiiiipnjo,, of pulillcily, WO Ii'cniiiinoinl tlmi ihoro ho hold :i socles 

'•..uroivin-w mid |M,pi,h,c imrlihirs for iho onllstmom mid ,|,woh.p- 
" " 7 " of workers, „ml lor she itistrucli.m m.d iimusinc of the 

1 su,T, '* slul pcoseciiiion ol' this rmnpni};ii. many of ihesc-moeliims 

^ lf ^ timU i suto and I ocnl nils], ires. Inil nil In hr mordiiiaiod with 111 " 
national <-ampaimi. * 

\\ M.ttKt: t'oL.j.N. ( 7/o / f innii. 

M auki: A. Montoo.m I.UY. SrrrHtim. 


h 


VI. THE APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 

lion. Enoch A. Hryun. State' commissioner of ethication. Iloiuc. 
Idaho, acted as temporary chairman, and presented the chuinnim of 
the section. President A. IE Ibtdmchcr. State Teachers' College \\- 
himy. X. V; I " 

In opening the discussion, the chairman outlined brieflv the efforts 
recently , made in New York State, under Commissioner Einlev. to 
secure popular support for u program of school improvement. ‘ 

a srccESSFim appeai. to the state leoislatiide. 

More than a year ago Commissioner Finlev snw thitt the crisis in 
education would l.e met most effectively by an appeal to the people, 
and he arranged his program accordingly. Plans were laid and. 
executed so effectively that the present legislature has done more for 
education thnn any of ijts predecessors ever did. 

1 lie laws enacted include a liberal teachers’ pension law and a law 
providing for material increases in teachers' suhiriea, ranging from » 
minimum of 10 m-r cent to u maximum of 30 per cent. This is aceoni- 
| dished by appropriating out of the State treasury upward of $26- 
000.000 to be distributed to the different municipalities, and school 
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districts of the State, with the provision that all oflliis money is to 
be expended for increases in teachers ! 'salaries. 

In addition, frenerous appropriations were voted, for immigrant 
education, and lihenjl appropriations were voted in a new salary 
classification law ap]>lyin*r to Mil teacher-training institutions of the 
State. . ' 

At the outset of the campaign Dr. Finley took the position that the 
teachers already knew about the crisis ill education, and that tlie 
appeal, to he effective, must be milde. not to the teachers, but to the 
people of New York State, who are the ultimate authority that will 
decide the welfare of the schools. So he invited representatives from 
—various organizations- — industrial, social, civic, political — into con- 
ference. Out of these conferences grew the legislative program. 


I.KADKIt^HIlVAXD PUIU.ICITY. 

In order to focus the attention of tke-State legislature on this pro- 
gram. several important meetings were arranged. First of all. on 
May 19, 1919.^in educational congress. was called, to meet in Albany, - 
to which were invited publicists, and educational and industrial lead- 
ers. Diming an entire week the problems of education were canvassed, 
in much the same way as we. are doing here, except that the discussion 
was centered more on State problems. 

The next step was to assemble a group of State leaders. Represent- ( 
ntives from 11 Stutes were present, including all of -the New England 
and Northeastern States. West Virginia on the west, and Michigan on 
the northwest , The meeting was held at the Chnmlier of Commerce 
Building, in New 1 ork City, and to it were invited also the industrial 
and commercial leaders of New York City. They were heard, and 
they heard; the results of that conference reacted on the State legis- 
Iuture in u» most effective fashion. 

# 

A STATE CITIZENS' COMMITTEE ofr ONE HUNDRED. ! 


A third effective means was t]ie organization of a Citizens Com- 
mittee of Qne Hundred, whiclyvns made up of the most influential 
men and wOmen -of New \\uJiAjty, This committee went on record 
as recognizing tlje crisis irTeducntion, and urged generous financial 
aid to the cause of education. ’ : 


I Another important step was a great mass riieeting held in Carnegie 
: j Hall, New- York. (. i.ty. at the ^ery height of the legislative session. 

Several thousand citizens of the State were present, and* addresses 
, ,, were delivered, among others, by former Secretary McAdoo, by -Coin-. 
^ thissioi^r Finley, and by representatives of; the banking, financial, 
^ ^ojnmercial,^ and industrial interests Of the State, 

r - ■ - « 
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0,1 ' y,H “* once recofrnize that the State legislature could not re- 
mam insensible to this kind of public activity. It was a dhmified 
'■tate-wnle appeal, and bad the authority of influential men and 
women behind it. 

I'OSSIIll.i: llK.UTION IK I'KOI'I.K .\*>T l.VKoHMKI). 

Two years ago we learned in New York State the great need of 

publicity in getting legislation that is worth while. About that time 

e spied he enactment of a law providing for the consolidation of 

, 1 ,h " t ,aw "" s without making an appeal to 

‘m, rih I’m 'I , ,e " ' Ve Came t0 tr ‘ v t0 l ,ut U int0 operation, we 

found that the public was not prepared for it. There was a reaction 

« Inch resulted m the repeal of the law within a year. And so we are 

o-i a v without that beneficent legislation, because we failed to appeal 

im.lJr^oo.i “ 6 SUre tHat thC PWrp0SeS ° f the law were full^j 

1 am glad to report that we have now organized a campaign*, put 
"s school consohdut, on plan before the people. A commisiionds at 
o.k, cons, sting of three membbrs of the State Grange, three mem- 
>crsof the farmers Home Bureau, which is made up of the farmed 
us , th.ee menders of. the Agriculture Farm Bureau, .and repre- 
sentatives of the Dairymen’s league, the State College of A-wicul- 
bue, at Cornell, the State Teachers’ Association, and the"' State 
Department of Education at Albany, including 21 persons in all. * ' 
le commissmn has already held several meetings.' While the 
Grange and the farm Bureau were hostile^ to. the old consolidation 
a\\ they June now publicly recognized the need of it, and have prac- 
tically agreed on the terms of a law which is to be proposed next 

miL .i 18 ’ t0 n U ? T d ’ “ SpCndid illustration of what an appeal 
e people will do if you get the representatives of the people to 
understand wliatTs wanted. P1 co 

^ow WOMENjS CLUBS CAN HELP. 

Mrs, I’Hiui' North Moose, 

Ptveidcnt. Xatlotutl Council of M opi e/». 

J he Cou " cil of Women is composed of 30 organizations, 

such as the General Federation of Women’s Clulk the National Suf- 
rage Association, the National Congress of Mathers and Pafent- 
reacher Assocmtmns,' the National Cduncil of Jewish Women, and 
other? which have not only State branches, but city branches through- 
out the country* At a conservative estimate 
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IIICIIKIt SALARIES FOR TEACHERS MXlySSAItY FOR SFJ.F/flfcsPECT. . . 

Women's clubs can help in this great .national emergency by work- 
ing through their constituencies to bring the facts to the attention 
of millions of people in a forceful wav. We do know that in eferv 
'city the lack, of teachers is a very serious matter, due to a variety 
of causes. If 1 place inadequate salaries first, 1 do so to emphasize 
the confining nature of the tencherV work localise of low salary. 
The teacher is obliged to undertake evening work and summer school 
work and to resort to. varioift other makeshifts in order to eke out 
the salary needed for legitimate living ex(>enses s Many Jnive found 
it necessary to give up teaching when other opportunities hare ma- 
terialized/ . , 

* One potential source of teachers is being overlooked, in that' ino>t 

of our cities do not allow married women, who have l^n teachers, 
to come back ipto the schools. The National Council/ its last bi- 
ennial meeting, passed a resolution requesting that the department- 
of education, should moke it possible for married women, who need* 
to become earners again, and who. had lost husband or children, to 
resume the work of teaching. . T think this is an appeal which we can. 
well emphasize. ‘ . * ‘ , 

I XTKIEKST (X AM. CHASES OF SCHOOL I M I'HOVE MES T. 3 

Women's clubs'im? : interested in all phases of education and in nil*/* 

- measures proposed the improvement oCour schoojs. A revised 
course of study is very essential in many of our schools, and the right 
kind of revision Would do *much to relieve the Conditions that are 
so burdensome for the teachers. \ 

* Again, we believe that women should be found in larger, numbers 

^ on pur city and county boards of education. Women teachers out- 
number the men at least four to one, and yet in only exceptional cases 
do they have a voice through » woman on the bonnet- of education. 
Women have a point of view which can J>e very advantageously 
brought to bear on the problems of the schools as they nVe considered 
by boards of education. * 

We are giving much attention to conditions in the rural schools; 
Farmers are in increasing numbers leaving their farms to go to the 
cities ^here they can giye their children proper education. While .. 
the movement for consolidated schools is helping materially to solve 
the problem, still we must recognize that there aiv la rge/arieas in y 
, which consolidation is not practicable. We must se^k.^ other, solu- 
tions as we}l, until every child, no mister wl^iy. lw* chances *fo lire, 
v shall have opportunity f ortheeducation to which he is^nti 
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lie belreve in further extensions of the principle of State aid. 

• ot all communities are equally able to bear the burdens of edu- 
cating the ehildrwrwho, indeed, are to become citizens of the State 
and of. the nation, as well as of the local community. 'Prejjjftiticm 
• for right living, economic independence, and good citizenship mu^t 
all be provided for. and we have learned that tll& can not with, 
safety be left entirely to the local community. ' j. 

Me. also recognize -many serious ptoblenis of higher education, 
ami especially of the institutions whose task it is’ to prepare our 
tenders. 11 * 

We believe. with Commifeioner Claxton. that “if the Nation ran 
•take men from their horpes to train them for war. it can go to them 
m their homes to educate them for peace.” Most decidedly the home 
and the school must come closer together. 

The rniteil States is. indeed, tlm most ‘stabilizing Influence among 
thy nations, as the public school is the most stabilizing influence 
a ong our institutions. And yet no nation and no institution can be 
static. It must either advance or decline, The facts which have been 
In ought out at this conference show very cleiyly that we must go 
foniar.1 and that our schools must be improved. I hope we mnv 
bc able to take the message of this conference to the millions of 
women of America in a way so effective that their influence muv be 

o m no uncertain manner in safeguarding the vital interest's of 
our bovs and girls. (1 . 


JHE INTEREST OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES IN THE PROMOTION OF 

' EDUCATION. % 


Jim (Jeorok Maynard Minor; 

rrC,iJcnt •'“««»«' Socicfv. lM, w htr,, „r ,„r Amcru-a; I .'evolution. 

, The object given me for this occasion is too broad for ade.pTatc 
atinent ,n the brief time at our disposal, nor can I speak with 

of i® 1 ?? f °!’. any P. atr ' ot ' c societ y l,ut my own. the National Society-, 
f the. Daughters of the American Revolution. , - . 

them ^ riot J c ,7P ani f ations have wide opportunities opening before 
than in -the. field of education along lines which- are' peculiarly their 

Ir S Th .7^V^ h T ich Sh0ul<l ^ tak, \uZ * 
thenii i ? d 18 , mi ed - Its °PP?rtffijities lie not so much. in 
the promotion of general education as in that of historical nn* rfrtri- 
oUc cducatdm-hv othqr words, of Americanization. This 

iT t£ P° triotic ' In education, and St 
.includes m its seppe the*fiative American who qpite. frequently needs v 
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The preservation of records, the memorializing ’of the past, the 
promotion of historical research and study, the perpetuation of the 
spirit of the founders of this country from the Pilgrims onward— * 
these are not the whole duty o f the patriotic society. 

i 

A DUTY TO THE FUTURE NO LESS THAN AN INTEREST IN THE TAST. 


The patriotic society itoist not rest content with preserving the 
. memories of the past, searching backwards into history, and telling 
how this country was founded, what its founders did, and how its 
institutionfccame to pass. It must teach what those institutions arc. 
It must eduvate the general mass of the people in the underlying 
principles of our free institutions and representative form of govern- 
ment, explaining what they mean, how they operate, and why thev 
demand and deserve our ^undivided loyalty and sacred pledge. of 
whole-souled allegiance. 

The peculiar interest of the patriotic society, therefore, is to build 
up a citizenry capable of understanding its own government and 
performing rtfc duties therein. This should be the ultimate object 
of its historical and commemorative activities. That many patriotic 
societies promote this object in a general way is no doubt true. Of 
them T ain. not qualified to speak. But to* the National Society of the 
, Daughters of the American Revolution such a statement of objects is: 
y to rpiote its constitution, unchanged in this respect since its adoption* 
V Hrt years ago. It says in Article II : 


The objects of tills society nre: ll) To itfTpotunfe the- memory anil spirit of 
(he men and women who achieved American Imlopemleiice, by the acquisition 
ami protection of historical spots, ami the erection of monument*; by the en- 
- enurngoinent of historical research in relation to the Revolution and the publi- 
cation of Its results; by the preservation of documents anti relics, and of the 
records of individual soldiers and patriots, ami by the promotion Of celebrations 
of all patriotic anniversaries, To carry out the injunction of Washington 
In his farewell address to the American people, to promote, ns an object of 
primary importance, institutions for' the general -diffusion of knowledge; thus 
developing an enlightened public opinion, and affording to young find pld such 
advantages as shall develop in them the largest cnjwclty for performing the 
• duties of America^" citizens. (3) To cherish, maintain, and extend the insti- 
tutions *»f American freedom, to foster true patriotism and love ’of country, 
and to aid hi securing for mankind all the blessings of liberty. 


To those who have regarded the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution as on organization solely devoted to glorification of the past, 
thes# stated objects showing work for the living present \tiU com** 
as a surprise. And yet for at least a quarter of a century our societj^ • 
tfe * as l* 6 ® - Wbtty engageflthroiighout the^country pi Reaching Am etu + 
v°f •' pitizensfaip * toy foreigners bi^I natives, lpng before the 
P^coiihtrv at lnra£ realized that this phase ,o£klWatw^ 


Ip^cou ntry at Jai^^alized 

^ — - 
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more and more necessary to the continuance of its institutions. We 
nere teaching this so-called Americanization for years before that 
term was invented. . It is but a new name for-an old and accustomed 
activity among the daughters which they called “ patriotic education ” 
and year after year under that name -they have promoted the educa- 
tion of the .mm, grant in Unmeaning of American citizenship, and in 
die allegiance he owes to our Government and to our flag 
What the Daughters of the American Revolution have 'been doing 
for years has now become the hue and cry of an aroused and 
awakened Nation. 




? ** 1>l CATIOXAL activities of the society, 

. The society’s work is local, State, and national in Scope, done 
under the direction of its national "overnmentaLJimdy. 

I he society has been deeply interested in the illiterates of our 
southern mountains-those sturdy, pure-hlooded Americans whom 
vc need more fhan ever to-day as an Americanizing element in our 
" politic. Scholarships are annually maintained in many of the 
, mm, them schools and colleges for the benefit of this fine old mountain 
stock whose ancestors at Kings Mountain and Yorktown decided the 
° f ft , Revolutionary War. We are doing the work which the 
• tate and Federal Governments should do for these isolated moun- 
fain peoples of the South. 

The Martha Berry School for the Georgia* mountaineers was 
foumled "by a daughter, and is one of our chief beneficiaries. The 
loinassee School, in South Carolina, is a D. A. R. institution, 
founded and managed bv the daughters of that Stale. Maryville 
' ollcge. in Tennessee, is the recipient of thousands of dollars in 
annual and i>erpetual scholarships for worthy mountain girls who 
carry their education back to their people. Forty-three schools and 
colleges are the recipients of D. A. R, aid. 

" /J 1 * h 1 rst ? 5 yeals of our !i . fe as l,n organization the sum of 
WJ. 410.M has been the reported, but far below the actual contribu- 
tion to this southern mountain work, and $70,045.88 to other educa- 
ted institutions, thereby fulfilling Washington’s injunctiori and 
our own constitutional pledge to “ promote institutions for the gen- 
nal diffusion of knowledge.” 

Chapters throughout the country have founded and donated public 
ibraries and assisted those already in existence with gifts of money, 
I'ooks, and pictures; they hf ye given prizes in the public schools for 
essnys on American history, and in general on what it means to be 

an American citizen; they started night schools for foreigners at’ h ' 
time when Q\inh thm*To trom a v ... * f j 

I - 
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they-hald-free illustrated lectures for foreigners in American history 
in their own tongues: they have given thousands of Hags, books, and 
pictures to schools, and at the same time teaching the correct use of 
the flag; they assist historical societies and maintain historical collec- 
tions of their own which are freely exhibited to the public; thev 
started some of the first traveling libraries for foreigners in their 
own language and maintain free reading rooms: they have dis- 
tributed thousands of copies of the Constitution of the United States, 
the Declaration of Independence, and the American's creed in the 
schools* in factories, and public places of all kinds: and they have 
formed boy s and girl's clubs whose chief object is to promote under- 
standing and love for.the traditions and institutions of this country 
and -loyalty to its flag. * 

For years the Daughters of. the American Revolution have agitated 
for a safe and sane, as well as patriotic, celebration of Independence 
Day. and are seeing their efforts hearing fruit in the more dignified 
observance of tjiat day through parade and pageantry, patriotic 
music, and addresses. 


FIRST AID TO T1IE IMMIOUANT. 

Ten years ago the Daughters of the American Revolution in 
Connecticut took the lead in the education of the foreigner hv the 
publication and financing of a book of information, entitled "Guide 
to the United States for the Immigrant,*’ which achieved a Nation- 
wide reputation and is still in demand. It is published in four 
languages, English, Italian, Yiddish, and Polish^ and contains over 
GO pages of, in formation which the immigrant ncetls the most when 
landing on our shores,' information about the laws and customs that 
affect his daily life, about our schools and libraries, our Government 
* and our naturalization requirements, all set 'forth in the spirit of 
friendly helpfulness, which is the on\y true method. 


VIOOKCfl'S StTPORT OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 




‘Resolutions adopted at its recent congress voice the society’s in- 
terest in the foremost educational questions and problems of Hie 
hour. It stands solidly back of universal anil compulsory military 
training ^as it did two years ago. It indorsed the vocational and 
general plans now being projected for our peace-time army and the 
plans for universal physical education in our public schools. It is 
promoting higher pay for feachetein our schools, 'deeming it a 
national disgrace that the trainers of bur children should receive, less 
than our dishwashers and cooks. 
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It has been well said that “where there fe no vision the neonl* 
perish. Tlie p„„ fl „„ s of the Americ.n R.„I,Z 

'•“V" ! 1 <»«>«»• <!«>• »» privilege tap bright the 

USi01 ' ' *»»« when they established a Nation where gov- 

ernment of the people .by the people, and for the people should be 

Mo e dlv |,0 !l T f °" ,K!lt,0nS ° f an enli ^ hten ed and intelligent and 

lihhH »?<< 


THE PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON CHAMBFR np 
COMMERCE COOPERATION" WITH THE PUB LIC SC„O0,“ ° F 

Hon. .Jajikk 'i*. IU;ct;. 

Rcprcicntatlrr from Ohio. 

C onditions in this country at the- present time den, ami the atten- 
of all thoughtful people. I nrest and dissatisfaction are - 

the t ^T” ” T S ‘ :m<l M<,t lonfine(1 to the labor group or to 
the teaching, group by my means. 1 

Hie common remark you hear everywhere is. “Why does not 
( ongress «lo someth,,, g to settle things?" . Now. ' Congress may U 

. ‘‘ l -‘ ' tri ‘ sli ' tl<,n - to l ' el P »» ‘Main general phases of’,,,,,. 

>'n< economic problems. hut this disturb! condition of mind 
'■ ' <,nl ' H> "hen each individual and each community is 

S'Cr ,,,ne re - P ° nSil,ility f ° r tl,e Partieular problems {hat 

( on, n, unities must clean up had housing conditions, .make more 
• leMin, e ar^sympnthet.c provision for the foreigners who come to 
ake their Wane with „s. educate the radical who comes here with 
part,,,! or.hstorted notions of American freedom an,! democracy see' 
that e ; cry man has n -decent job whereby he can earn a decent K 
or h, niM -ir and family, and see that every family gets its share Jf 
(wu s sunshine and <rrcen grass and trees. 

Communities ,h. not need to wait for help from a centra lived 

in 8t „ rtnl „„ 

non of those vital problems, 

$ 

tiik ciiAjinEH or commerce acti-a T ei> nv new tdeai^. 

Many people think of a chamber of commerce ns „ commercial ' 
body purely and simply. But ideals are Ranging, and ,1 Zbt ai „ ^ 
t ,at n chamber of commerce organized for business purposes solely" 

"IT". AAT.cn Hshtly nrganW LZSS 
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One reason why the public sChqols do not move forward more 
readily is because too often the superintendent does not have the 
' proper background for securing the hearty sup|>ort of the community 
for any program that may be decided upon. Often the meanest ward 
heeler in any city can wreck the l>est plan ever formulated by the 
school department. In many cities there is no medium provided 
whereby you cun reach and enlist the sentiment of the great body of 
citizens and thus ljiy a s&lid background for vour school program. 

Now, the chamber of commerce, when properly functioning, con- 
tributes directly to. this end. The average citizen is really no less 
interested in his children than lie is in the material things that he is 
making money with: Hut to build up public opinion preparatory' to 
*a step forward in the educational work of anjTcity requires some- 
thing more than the delilierations of a small hoard or committee of 
men and women, however devoted. 

If you can tie your movement up to a great civic l>ody like the 
chamber of commerce, you can ultimately get the entire community 
back of it, for the fundamental aim of the organization and Its chief 
interest is to build up the community and to make it a better place to 
make money in and to live in and to rear children in. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE on a M HER nK COMMERCE Sllmij) COOPERATE. 

If you school teachers will make use of the chambers of commerce 
in your cities and let them help you with their resources and their 
influence, you can develop a better, more wholesome, and higher 
educational sentiment in your communities. Become teachers of the 
chamber of commerce membership and in turn be taught by them. 

Cooperation will mean protection for you also from thcMangerous 
citizen, the long-haired high brow with the new theory, who has 
nothing else to do but to reform the school system. Suppose you 
throw such a man into an open public forum, with the aid of the 
chamber of commerce, and provid^jm opportunity fpr the great body 
of citizens to hear whatever he has to say in support of the new- 
fangled notions. If there is anything worth while in his proposi- 
5 tion, it is bound to emerge from such discussion, in practical form. 

, I can see. my friends, a great local good, and a great national 
good, coming out of this movement to utilize these chamber of com- 
v merce' forces in your communities, willing and- anxious to do some- 
> thing if you will only tnke hold and show* the way/ I can see an 
.. . opportunity for development, in the educationjd realm that will be 
V.;’ far beyond any previous development we have known. : t 


.until -NUS. 


WHAT MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS CAN DO. 


Ml’s, I KA.WKX K, 
/hYrr/nr of E<f uratiunoi Uti 


t'IKh fou nt. \ utfonal toleration of .\f 


•• *ic Club 


T think it. indeed, quite fitting that music shotild he represented 
° n Pr^ram of this oha meter. We are beginning , 0 appreciate 
nmre than ever before the value of music in the life of the child in 
the life of the home, in the life of the community. If any good what 
soever could, by any chance, come out of the recent great upturning 
<>n the other side into which we were drawn, it has been. I think thfe 

lesson of the beneficent influence of music and its value under Irvine 
pircmnstances. J 6 

Not .only did music go with our boys to the camps, and then over 
to the other side, c heering them in fheir times of trial and stress, but* 
it also contributed most materially to the sanity of those left behind, 
through the singing together, and the unifying spirit that was 
■lought about in communities everywhere from one end of this 
'■oimtry to the other. 


Ml SIC AM) ClTIZKXSHir. 


. renders a service not only to the cause of education, but to 

the cause of citizenship. We can sing more loyalty and patriotism 
mto the hearts of the people than you can drive in with sermons, 
" it I 1 essays, or with any other sort of means. Therefore music must 
have a very important place in this new education. * * 

If. however, we are to carry the message of music to the people, 
we must use music, not simply, talk about it. If we can use music in 
practical ways for the teaching of loyalty and patriotism, and for 
itc- educational values, we can do as much good perhaps as any other 
single factor that can be brought to bear in this emergency. 

If we could sing “America the Beautiful” into the hearts of the 
millions in this country who do not yet realize how beautiful it is, it 
would do more good, I believe, than to harangue them on their lack 
of patriotism. If we could meet the foreigner ns he comes to our 
>horcs, with some understanding of the art which he brings, learn- 
ing from him what we cjin, and in turn teaching him sympathetically 
our songs ami oar art, many of our vexing problems would disappear. 
Music is the one common chord in the harmony of the -nations, the 
one universal tongue understood hv all,' loved by all. and through 
and by which we may reach the foreigners of every land, no matter 
w hence they come. 


MB$JC IN THE COUNTRY, 

tVe .lMfy© been doing some -ttoMeriul things, educationally speak- 
"ing, in rifU* great cities,- in tSuf efforts id meet tWsittiatiou presented 
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Dr. Livingston Farrand. director of the American lied Cross wis 
the other speaker and the title of his speech was *■ Relation of Educa- 
tion to Health." He gave a hearty indorsement of Dr Holt's health 
education program. He brought out the fact that the large amount 
of physical inefficiency among our adult population, which was par- 
ticularly culled to our attention by the draft 'and by recent data of 
hfe insurance companies, etc., is due largely to ignorance of essential 
health principles. The most effective cure is education in health 
knowledge. 

Resolutions urging a program? in health education and incorporat- 
ing the main points of Dr. Holt’s sjieech were handed to the com- 
nnttei* on resolutions. 

HEALTH EDUCATION A DUTY OF THE SCHOOLS. 

I,. Kmmitt Holt. M. K. T;L. I>. 

ri;„inn.n, ,■( Chi,., Or,/., „ i: , Amrrlca _ v eir York City. - 

The importance of health in relation to national or individual 
prosperity, happiness. Contentment, and comfort we have only re- 
cently U-gim to realize. That the State has a duty inflation to the 
health „f its citizens is something only a few have begun to appreci- 
ate uml most of our people have' still to learn. 

Our public education has failed most conspicuously ip the matter 
of health. One evidence of this is the great amount of preventable 
illness which now exists. Practically all who have studied the sub- 
ject are agreed that preventable disease costs more lives and disables 
mor;' nien th undoes war. 

Further evidence of our failure is seen in the result of the selective 
draft, in winch such a large number of men were rejected because of 
remediable physical defects, and the findings in the surveys made 
among scj.ool children which have shown both in city and in' country 
aii average of fully 20 per cent who were so much undernourished us 
to w considered in a serious condition. ’ 

The economic value of health to an individual or a nation we. have 
la-en slow to grasp, yet illness is one of the greatest 'Anises of poverty , 
and family misfortune. There is not only premature and unnecessary -' 
sacrifice of life, hut a very short period of full phrsicul efficiency in 
the life of the average individual— estimated by an authority on life 
insurance to be only 10 years. ' 


IIKALTII A SITMECT WHICH MUST BE TAUOHT, AND TO C'll ILDIIKN". 


I 
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perience or from that of others. Some of this health knowledge rep- 
resents family experience or racial customs. Much of it is based 
upon prejudice (*r even superstition, or upon ideas long proven by 
modern science to be erroneous. ^ 

The idea that had conditions affecting health can be removed 
simply by passing laws has ln?en long since exploded. Unless the 
public has U*en taught the meaning and the necessity of health rules, 
it is impossible to get them enforced. Health education is a funda- 
mental need of our day. and about it, as a means of prlhioting healtlf 
and preventing disease, the whole modern health movement centers. ■ 
Teaching health to adults is always difficult and usually unsatis- 
factory. Adults are proverbially poor pupils in any school. It is 
hard to unlearn what has been taught in childhood, and modern 
health instruction must begin by removing bad health habits which 
have been practiced for years. 4 

It is becoming increasingly evident tfiat we have l>egun too late 
with our health instruction. The child is the fittest subject in which 
to instill proper health knowledge. He has no prejudice to overcome; 
his mind is virgin soil to receive any seed of truth : he delights in the 
knowledge of t*lie simple things whicli. relate to his daily e\|>erience. 
If right methods are employed, it is easy £o interest the child, anti to 
influence him in the formation of right health habits. 

By the education of the mother in the care of her well infant a 
great reduction in infant mortality has been effected all over the 
country through the national campaign which has been carried on 
for the last 12 or 15 years. In New York- City the infant death rate 
has been reduced iff a generation to less than one-third tl\e former 
figure. But the education of the mother so far as affecting the health 
of the older children is concerned has up to the present time ac- 
complished very little. 

ADVANTAGES OK THE IHULIC SCHOOL AS AN AGENCY FUR HEALTH • 
EDUCATION. 


The school is the place where health education must, be given to 
most children, if they are to receive any. Although it may seem that 
the curriculum is already overcrowded and teachers overworked, still 
I reftaran place must and can be founder instruction t)f the i;ight 
sort ii^ the schools, displacing if necessary: something less Vital. 

The opportunity which the school offers for health education has 
hardly been recognized. In the schoolthe child is \inder continuous 
•observation for S or !) years; his attendance is compulsory; he goes 
to. school to learn ^he is at a teachable jtge, in a teachable mood, and 
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found that instruction -riven to groups is 'more, impressive and com- 
mauds more attention than that given to individuals 
The long period of school life permits a great variety of health 
teaching, from the simplest things taught the youngest, to the wider 
knowledge which can be given the oldest. Much more can be done 
in school than even jn the most enlightened home? 'In fact, the librae 
itself is often best reached through the child. / 

VARIETIES, OF HEALTHY INSTRUCTION. 

There are clearly two kinds of health instruction. One relates to 
t te matter of public. or social health, and is largely concerned with 
the prevention of diseases which may be spread through the com- 
munity. The relation of these scourges to faulty hygiene and sani- 
at.on and their communication by unhealthy persons who handle' 
tood, by contaminated milk or water supply, or by mosquitoes, flies, 
rats, nhd so on— all of these things may be understood by' older chil- 
dren. They then come to realize the importance df sanitary laws 
for u city, and to understand why quarantine is necessary in com- 
municable diseases. 

The economic value of health is something even a child can be 
made to appreciate— what it has mennt to the prosperity of some parts 
of the world to get rid of malaria; h<5w this made possible the build, 
mg of the Panama Canal; what it meant during the war to keep 
soldiers lit for duty who were serving in a malarial country. 

Much good health literature for children has appeared iri the last 
lew years, hut very little of it has as yet found its proper place in 
t ic schools. W e can not commend too highly the publications of the 
< rtision ±>f school hygiene in the Bureau of Education. The older 
children m our schools will very sooli form our voting population 
and their education along the lines«suggested is most important 
I he other phase of health instructions^ which might, in con- ” 
trust with the foregoing, be termed private \nd personal. To W 
mind it seems even more#important. 

It is concerned with the promotion of health ratter than the pre- 
vention of disease. It should begin with children of 7 and 8 years - 
the chief purpose should be to stimulate the formation of good health 
habits; the aim, is to arouse aefion, not simply to teach rules. For 
tills end only such knowledge pf functions and needs of the body is 
required as to make the child Understand what is necessary for its 
protection and care, or enough to form the basis of good health habits. 

One of the first things to;be taught is respect for the body,<go that 
it will not be abused. The child can easily learn the esJftidl needs 

Of * 1 % ,l - ”- 

la 
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proper food, decayed teeth, excess in eating and drinking, lack of 
proper sleep, tea and coffee, alcohol, drugs, ail’d so on. 


v METHODS OK INTERESTING CHIIJ)I{EN. 

Interest can sometimes be created by credits given for regular 
performance of the so-called “health chores'* of the Modern Health 
Crusade and other organizations. The appeal ^o the dramatic in- 
stinct in the production and even writing of little health plays is 
another way, of arousing interest and imparting useful information. 

The simplest and most widely used means of interesting children, 
and one which’ involves the least time andjahor in its application 
and the most potent influence in imi 0 |!MnTing interest in^the ob- 
servance of the rules of health, is ^roup competition based upon the 
record of height and weight. 

By means of the scales the mother has been taiight4he meaning of 
the weight of the infant, and the importance of an increase imweighi 
as a measure of the infant's progress in health. It. is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that the manufacturer of scales has saved more infant 
lives than the manufacturer of drugs. It is the state of nutrition 
which the scales record, and -normal nutrition spells health in an 
infant. , 

In older children also the same thing holds true. Th^ condition of 
nutrition is an index of health, the best index, we belie\c. This is 
shown hv the child’s weight for his height, and still more by his reg- 
ular progress in weight. Normal growth and development depend 
upon the nutrition of the body. ; The conditions which affect nutri - 
tion. therefore, are the vital things which must be emphasized in 
health education. 

The classroom weight record prepared by the child health organiza- 
tion, and distributed through the Bureau of Education by the 
hundred thousand, is a positive influence for good; for to the child, 
weight is something concrete, the significance of* which his mind can 
grasp. 

Scales should be in every school, so that every child may he weighed 
and measured at the beginning of the school year, and monthly there- 
after. The weighing and measuring time is a solemn occasion, a sort 
of monthly day of judgment. Each child is anxious to maintain his 
standing and to make progress. 

The teacher give^onstnnt praise and encouragement to those who 
succeed in maintaining their weight or in gaining, but. no word of 
. condemnation ot reproof for those -who fail. It is not needed; the 
failure, iriay not be thPchild ? s fault, i In such n school, health be- 
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withstand The child is competing not so much with his mates as 
' vy'it h his own record. 


/ 


ICESrLTS IX DEFINITE ACTION, 


When n child is not,gnining, or is losing weight, he is at once in- 
terested an<l anxious to know why. Which health rules is he break- 
ing— the one relating to food, hours of sleep, tea, -coffee, or what' 
Now is the occasion to stress the health rules. 

As the records of health progress go home to the mother on the 
monthly report card, her interest is soon awakened, and cooj)eration 
can he secured with little difliculty; in fact, the child's zeal often 
majvcs this inevitable. 

1 he child learns that -to get up to his normal weight, or to gain 
weight, he must go to bed at S o'clock and not play in the streets till 
10 (,r 11 : ‘hat he must drink milk, noi tea or coffee: eat regular 
meals, and not fill his stomach with trash between meals: eat a vari- 
ety of foods, cereals, green vegetables, fruit, etc. Such habits formed 
in childhood make an indelible impression on the life of the indi- 
vidual. We can not too st’rongly emphasize the fact that the essen- 
tials of personal health are such simple things ns these, and that 
even the untrained teacher, once she is interested, can carry them into 
effect . 

Much has. still 'to he learned by future experience, but. a start at 
least has been made along fines which have great possibilities. I l>e- 
liovo that systematic and effective leaching of health in the schools 
is possible; that it is practicable; and Unit in the present state. of 
knowledge, or rather ignorance, in essential health matters, it is 
indispensable. .Upon the health of our people very largely depend 
not only their comfort, contentment* and happiness, hut our physical 
efficiency: in a certain sense, our future as a nation. 

Educators certainly can not ignontf the claims of health teaching 
in a system of compulsory public education. 




VIII. EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION, AMERICANIZATION 
/ ILLITERACY. 

Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president elect of the University of Minne- 
sota, served us chairman, and John L. Riley, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, served as secretary. 

The first paper was by William L. Ettinger, superintendent, of 
schools, New Yosk City, on education for the foreign-horn; Snpt 
Ettinger explained the extent and seriousness of the problem 6f illit- 

eracy find of -lack of ability tp speak English among adiiltsn partipju^ 
i lari v amorur tluv arGilfc . s vavV ; g* u * a ; . t tx * & r -i 4 
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solution for the problem, special classes for non- English-speaking 
people, arnl lie stated that such classes a re being conducted in New York 
City in large numbers. lie expressed the belief that the chief agency 
of Americanization is the day school, in which the children of the 
foreign-born not only learn the Englidi language, but 1 iconic accus- 
tomed to American institutions. These children Americanize tlm 
home to a large extent. There are 7.4 evening elementary schools in 
New York City doing great wopK among the foreign-lw>rn. While 
the city and State of. New York are supporting generoiwlfelementary 
education for adults, Mr. Ettinger expressed the belief" that the 
Federal Government should stimulate and aid this work in the 
States. 

Supt. EttingeCs paper produced very animated and interesting 
discussion, in which a large number took part. Dr. ThoinaS M. Bal- 
liet emphasized the necessity for using the best methods of teaching 
if the work in Americanization is to be effective. Among the things 
suggested by him were the following: 

(a) That learning to speak English is more important than learn- 

ing to read it. Hence, if there is time for only one. the speaking 
should he given precedence. / 

(b) That we should not expect too much o^foreign-born adults in 
learning to speak English, \mt that considerable can be done for 
adults in the wav of Americanization. We should be sure that their 
children are getting-an American education, so that the older people 
may become Americanized through them. We can give foreign-born 
adults lectures on America in their own language, and we can supply 
them books explaining American history and institutions written in 
their own language. 

(c) That the direct method should be used in teaching English to 
adults, but that this direct method must.also be the natural method, 
which implies tlnjt people learn to understand the language before 
learning to speak it. and that this is true of. all child™. We should 
therefore have our children s^jenk English a great deal to classes of 
foreign-born adillts and permit them to' reply in their own language 
for a time; 0 

(</) That we should aim for fluency in teaching English rather 
than correctness, and wc should be careful not to inhibit thought by 
placing too much emphasis on correctness. 

He closed his discussion by emphasizing the fyet that older people 
of foreign birth are no\v being educated by many surrounding in- 
fluences, and it is necessary that those who love America should see 
that they are given the right view of America; . m ' 

. The mayor of Toledo. Ohio, emphasized his beraf that a* home 

trt- ^ 4 a aA t . ^ - - 1 .tv' ' ^ . ‘.1 Jt*1 - 
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fomWhorn men residing in this country should be permitted to 
send for young women in their native villages whom they would 
marry upon their arrival in this country. He further expressed very 
strongly the belief that the foreign-born citizens are treuted. very 
badly in this country from the time of their arrival, intimating that 
they are neglected, exploited, and treated with, considerable coldness, 

, Mr. W illiam ( . Smith. supervisor of immigrant education. New 
^ ork State, denied the intimations of the previous speaker to a large 
extent, and explained. the sympathetic method being us<*l in Ameri- 
canization work throughout Xexv York State. 

The second speaker was Forest 13. Spaulding, of the American 
Library Association, who read an interesting paper on library ex- 
tension. The paper might be summarized as follows: 

To visualize this field one has but to think— 

(1) Of the men and women of high school and college age who 
'unt into military service, many of whom will not begin nmdn their 
formal, education but who might be stimulated to embark upon a 
reading course. ^ 

(-) the boys uml girls who each year’ leave school to enter 
business,, and who are potential students, especially during their first 
few years out of school. * ¥ 

(3) Of the men and women who, because of the changing world 
conditions, are eager for more information on the history and 
theory of government, economic* and social development. 

(0 the millions of women, recently enfranchised, who want 
to know more idiout government and^ politics. 

(a) Of' the Toreign-born, enthusiastic in their desire to learn 
more about democracy, American ideiils, und citizenship. 

(ti) Of the men and women, forced by economic competition and ’ 
, the high cost of living to seek ways of ! increasing their earning, 
capacity. y . 

(7) Of the millions of men and women, boys and giij s, w> aj 

realize their educational limitations, and want, in their^abbitmus 
moments, to continue their education along various lines, by Serious 
reading. * % 

(8) Of the thousands of dollars spent on correspondence sclihol 
courses, and the thousands of persons enrolled in study clubs. \ 

The chairman appointed the following committee to prepare* reso- 
lut ions: Thomas M. Biilliet, chairman; John L. Riley, secretary- 
J.-G. Collicot, William L. Ettinger, William C. Smith. ’ 

The following resolutions were prepared and adopted: , ' J;, . 

-i. Tliiir.Amerlcimlziiiioii Is mainly of problem of/the public schools, (lav hnd 
evening. - -v,y f • "f , 
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2. Xh*t In tilt* case oC adult fiu^igners, AmerRani/.utimi R n«*r pu^ible* 
without their miration. ami without- ;i recognition of the contribution it ihc 
way of hand craft, appreciation of art. and* respect for law and order, which 
they, bring us an asset to nnr national life. , v 

3. That opportunities for acquiring the English language and a knowledge 
of American history and* government, as a - pre|>aration for complete citi7.cn* 

, ship, should be provided In such places, otlu*r than the school, and at* <u<*h 
hours, as will make it ix»ss4l>!^ for adults to attend: 

4. Thut any effective program of Americanization requires the rihijwniti'tii 
of nil agencies with which the foreigner is brought into contact— religious, social. 
Industrial, and pfovernniental. 

5- That a more friendly and symimthetic welcome should be given the for- 
eigner up<Ht his arrival at American ports than has hitherto prevailed. 

0. That the immediate problem is Unit of extending tin* work ;ij ready off-c- 
lively •begun, and it calls for the most generous financial support, both Smio 
and National. 


% IX. SALARIES AND REVENUE. 

Hon r C. l\ Carv, State superintendent of public instruction, Madi- 
son, Wis., served as chairniftn. 

The first speaker was Prof. George. Drayttm Strayer. Teachers' 
College, Columbia University, New York City, who said* .in part : 

\ 

A NEW POLICY NECESSARY' IN DEALING WITH THE SALARY. 

SITUATION. 

. • * « 

Teachers who were fortunate enough recently to receive f»0 per cent • 
increases in salary are still less well ioff than they were immediately 
4 before tin* opening of fhe war. If we are to .improve on the status of 
1014 it will require morejjhatf 100 per cent increases in salaries. Ami 
we must remember that aft he outbreak of the war, in 11)14. teachers 
were, as a whole, underpaid. The problem before the American*: 
people to-day is that of financing the school system more liberally 
than in 1914, 

, Several practical suggestions should he seriously considered: (1) 
Salaries should be paid for 12 months; we can not conceive of~a 
profession of teaching until that is clone. (2) Salaries should* repre- 
sent not only substantial raises above existing compensation but ' 
they shoyld provide economic independence. They should be sufficient 
4 to irtsure .tenchers against the disabilities of illness and old age. 
(3) The teacher should be* able to lire the kind of life that it is 
^(fccessarv for him to live in order to convey to the coming generation 
tW inheritances of the. p4st^ teacher, must be a growing teacher 
professionally, (4) %There has been too mtteh discussion of minimum 
salaries; we musj^er1|pha$ize &ebripoftance of . maximum salaries 
^* x which '.will ;.qffer .prices-, tpyard whichteachers can work in a real 
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WE ARE NOW DANGEROUSLY fa ARREARS, ’ 
•X 


At a conservative estimate the United States is 10 veal's behind on 
. i,s sehool-hdusing program, and the cost of building now is’approxi- 
mately 300 per cent of wlnit it was in 1914. The country, right now 
needs to spend probably $2,000,000,000 for school buihlings.'not thift 
it can then have all of its problems solved, but in order that' it may 
partially catch up with .a situation which is to-day deplorable. 

I recently made a calculation with respect to 13 communities that 
had undertaken; 'to- reach approximately the status that prevailed 
I it* fore the war, and it appeared that they were appropriating about 
! "- (l l H ‘ r Ull ‘ t population. * I mean by that that a citv of 100,000 
imputation would have to spend.$2.000.T)00 in order to meet the need 
tor school buildings at the present time. 

-How have we sought to meet this situation? In some States they 
have tried to increase 'the ratio of assessed value to real value of' 
property in order to increase the income from taxes. There are, 
indeed, those who are to-day advocating that we be honest about 
our schemes of taxation, and that we tax the real valuation of prop- 
erty instead of the assessed valuation, which has little or no relation 
to real value. * / 

Other methods have been proposed which have to do mainly with 
lieu forms of taxation. In New York we introduced the State incqjne 
tax to .•iupplemjnt our general property tax. Throughout the United 
States we are becoming. accustomed to the idea of inheritance taxes. 
Other forms'bf taxation doubtless will be proposed. 


A COMMISSION NEEDED TO STUDY SCHOOL REVENUES. 


hat we most need at present, I think, is a careful, systematic 
-study of tlid problems of taxation and school revenues. I should 
like to propose, for tke consideration of this conference, the erection 
of a commission to study, the problem of financing public-education, 
not primarily from* the angle of the cost of education, but from the 
standpoint of the sources of revenue- or the taxes that must be levied 
and the best methods to be employed in order lo secure the results 
- needed. ■ ■ l , 


legislatures will be in session in most of the States during the 
next 12 months. The issue of taxation will be brought before every 
•one of them. Are we going to continue to have a hodgepodge of 
legislation, or. edn we, by any possibility, have some pertanifffit legis- 
bition with respect to taxation for public education? 

It is conceivable that out of the.group that I' have characterized 
ms the sejiool ndministr^to^thj gfoup of th^ who think in terms^ 
» »f ; < mu productive- enterprises 'ah'd- 1^* 4 * v & ■ til » Sr. ■ • 



i. 
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in the field of the theory of taxation, there could he assembled a 
group of aide and influential persons who could consider this matter 
and formulate a program which we could all support and which 
would result in bringing us to a satisfactory solution of this problem-. 

the unit of taxation. * 

I am persuaded that one very important element in the solution of 
our problems is the unit of taxation. There can l>e no such tiling 
as equalization of educational opportunity so long as the main bur- 
den of taxation is levied in the small local area, because small local 
areas are never eVen approximately equals in wealth. 

Our practice in America seems to indicate that the next big step 
ahead would be to organize in ail our States, as has already been 
done in certain States, a unit of taxation at least as Wge as the 
county. But I am not sure that that will solve the problem-. I am 
^convinced that the States must contribute i#re to the support of 
education. 

For the sake of argument, I* propose that the States contribute 
f>0 percent of the cost of public education, though I believe we need 
further investigation before fixing the amount or the proportion to 
he contributed. 

I have this suggestion to make on this point. The cost of teachers' 
salaries -is approximately Go per cent of the total cost of maintain- 
ing schools. It is of the most vital importance to the State that 
every hoy and girl have a well-qualified teacher in the classroom. 
' Possibly tlie measure of the State's share of responsibility that ought 
finally to be adopted, after most careful inquiry, is the measure of 
the proportion required for teachers'’ salaries. 

Certain it is that the i&rtie must he met; we must consider it, and 
. we must reach a conclusion about it, No scientific basis is possible 
until we do reach a conclusion with respect to the part of the cost 
of public education which is to be borne by the State. 

f NATIONAL CONCERN IN EDUCATION.. * 

Any such inquiry must ulso take into consideration the issue ns to 
how far public education is a matter of national^concern, and to 
J what extent the Nation may be called upon to stimulate and encour- 
age education. ' 4 " 

* A Senator said to me this morning; “ It is evident that the States 
V / have njpt succeeded in doing all that we thought they had done or 
Vr:' thati:ney ought to do. There needs to lie sufficient encouragement to 
^ w on these programs.”- r . 

|||g| ^^|c|^not3 

of tlu^ums'we are caUed^upcui torai& v for 

' ;|j 
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before ns to-<lay is not a question as to whether *100.1)00.009 or any 
other sum needed for education wi&jvreck the Nation. The question 
is. Hmll we sjieiid whatever is necessary to develop an American 
program of education, or shall we forget and neglect education in 
order that we may spend our resources in other directions? 

I bi;lie\e that we are light at the time now when we may confi- 
dently go to any group of citizens and propose, upon the basis of 
careful inquiry, a program of education, with the expectation that 
they will coine to the support of this most important American 
institution. ^ 

GREAT DIVERSITY OF OPI’URTUNlTY. 


The discussion which followed brought out some facts concerning 
the great diversity of taxable wealth in different jurisdictions upon 
which to base provisions for education. It was reported that a study 
in W est \ irginia showed that in one district there is $350 of actual 
wealth for each child, while in another there is $16,000, or 46 times 
i\< imivh. ' *■ 

1 lie problem of equalization among the States would be a formi- 
dable one also. In 1912 the average amount of wealth in the United 
•Nates per child was a little less than *10.000. but the State averages 
ranged from * 2.500 to over *39,000. 

No matter how desirable or logical, the goal of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity can not be realized immediately. There ninv 
even be some question as to whether this should lie the main ob- 
ject ive of our’ next mqve. .Nevertheless;' we must work toward the 
time when we shall think of education as of so great Ymportance to 
the nited Nates, that we shall be equally concerned about the ' 
education of children in the poorest State and the education of the 
children in the richest State. We are evidently coming to it. We 
do so consider the question when we deal with the problem of na- 
tional defense. A\e do not provide one degree or quality or protec- 

for the citizens of one State and less than one-twentieth' ns 
much for those of another. ' 

.The difficulty has been with -our almost individualistic attitude 
<>r policy in onr notions of public education. Literally, we have 
thought of education us something good for the peopie who can 
afford t°. pay for it, Some day w e shall understand that education 
is (he foundation upon which the nation is built, and' that the weak- 
ness of education in any part of the nation is a ^potential source of 
national disintegration, A 

.* ™ i 


■MONEY should ni: raised by direct and straightforward methods, 

.• ^ ^»fesion that; 


.... 
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straightforward methods of taxation. openly lal>ele<l for the pur- 
l>ose. rather than by uny painless v method extracting money 
from the people without their knowing it. 'Objections wore*' urged 
against trying to support the schools out of the fines of |x»rsons who 
have* been convicted of misdemeanors, or out of automobiU* license 
fees, or by any other indirect method. 

ObjectiQii was also expressed to fixing upon the county as a unit 
of school taxation, on the ground that it is primarily, in most of tlu* 
States, an administrative unit, and is not necessarily, or indeed fro- 
qmMitly.^geographioal unit. The county unit of administration of 
law lias stood in the way of effective and helpful school supervision 
for a long time. It was urged that it is the State's function, pri- 
mnril to control education, and that the State sfhould work in direct 
cooperation with the communities. 

Utilization of the county as t lie unit of taxation for education was 
defended on the ground that we must work with such instrumentali- 
ties as we have At hand, and that even to accomplish so much would 
Ik* a long step forward. It was urged, further, that we must net 
overlook the fact that the administrative machinery, and tlu* legal 
functions of the various units, such as cofinty. township, district, are 
by no means uniform throughout the States. 


NOT A NEW HTOULKM. 


In justification of the claim that the problem of the insufficient 
of the teacher's salary is not ail exclusively modern one. a delegate 
offered the following quotation from Roger As^lmm's ** School- . 
master.,'’ written about 1565: * 


And it Is « pity that commonly more cure is had, yen, and that unions wry . 
wise men, to tind oat rather n cunninj: mini for their horse than cunniim 
muff for their children. They say nuy fn wordShut liicy do so in deed. Fur p* 
***' ‘ the one they will gladly give a stipend of 200 crowns hy the year mid my 
loath to offer the other 200 shillings, (iod that sitteth in heaven lmigheih 
their, choice to worn and rewarded! their liberality as it .should i,;*\ Kor lie 
snffereth them to have tame anp wclUmlerad horses, but wild and unfortunate 
‘ children, and therefore in the end they tind more pleasure fn their hnr*»$ than 
-lomforL in their children. 




. A number of general prepositions were formulated by members 
of the conference. We ought to tax the property .where it is ami 
spend the money where the children are. It is, just a? ini|x>rtant for 
n teacher to teach a small grpup of children, where those children are 
in the country, as it is for a teacher to teach a group of children in 
the largest and best-organized school in any city. It ought not to 
Jje necessary for a teacher to» leave a school in which she is doing 
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dcr to secure u chance to grow professionally. Education is no 
longer a community concern, nor even a State concern, only. 

APPOINTMENT OK COMMISSION ltKy I'ESTHJ). 

I poll motion it was voted to act upon the suggestion offered l»v 
Dr. >t raver and request the Commissioner of Education to bring 
aliout the creation of a commission m which school men. economists. 
Iiii.siness men. and research students shall he represented, to make a 
study of the problems of taxation, especially as they relate to the 
raising of revenues for the support of public education, and to 
loriinilnte. it possible, -suggestive programs of taxation applicable 
to different types of Stutes. 


WILL THE PEOPLE RESPOND? 


Hrcii S. M.wiii.i.. 

Fir hi Srrrrtnnt \nfimwl Fthtrntion t 


\la*hin;tton, D. C . 


Commissioner Clnxton asked me to speak briefly to the cpiestion. 
y ' " ill tla^jieople rescind to the appeal for more adequate support of 
education; It will depend, in |j»y judgment, upon whether this 
crisis and the needs are pul to the people in the right wav. 

JX 

\ 


YV N I >A .MKNTAI. O *NSI DKItATK t\ S. 

ITliere are certain fundamental propositions that we m^t keep 
nliistaiitly in mind, and that we must get elenrly before .the people, 
hi the first place, the schools of the country Udong to the people. 
WC must not allow the people to forget this.' and we must not allow 
tl"'"' to get away from the responsibility. The public schools of 
America have been developed by the people: they are supported by 
.lie people who tax themselves for this purpose : and they used 
by the |>eople who send their children to them for training. 

Therefore; the rehabilitation of the schools is the people's work; 
they can not abandon this institution : they must provide for their 
own. The people will respond and meet this crisis when if is brought 
squarely before them. * . 

In the second place, our people from the very beginning have lieen 
committed to the policy -df public, tax-supported schools, and they 
cun not now go back on that fundamenfftl principle, Here is what 
the fathers of this country said; in the Ordinance of 1787: 
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l&il'OHT "!■' CKNKHAI. COMM ITT EK ON STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 

» 

I ■**" emergency in edmuiinn in the I’niHsl States arising out the present 
tml prosinM-tli c .shoring uf ti^iche! 1 #* tin* inM^^Ity for huge increases in funds 
lor the support of setiooN of all kinds and grades, as well as otl»er agencies of 
education. the ured./fi* more mlefjmirp preparation and pay of teachers, nr.d the 
fnr ,, »*» ,| .iiiMlnsr pro- rains of education to tbe miulrements of ’the new 
"'''a* fo thi ' '•Idldren shall have ns nearly as jtos^hle equal oppor- 

tunity tor edtieatioii that will prepare thehi most fully for life, for makln^ a 
s,n(I for ,h >' (lmi, * s ini(i , *<* < P 1, nsildl (ties Of citizenship, has more than 
inMihed the eallifitf of this National Citizens’ Conference on Kdurntion to 
'-.UKt.lor tin* pressing pr.il.lcms of education from the standpoint of statesman- 
ship and the ] mlillt > welfare. 

' ’ welfare of a democratic Million depends 

" " iM "- ri, . v its citizens. Tlio lovd of ini.t.-rinl prosperity 

"'"I "'H 'lecriv of wisdom which mnv bo displayed 
mi il, e solution ,.f i.i.iiomd problems unit on the eduction of the people. 
•'""'I'"' 11 '' ,l " <‘"t- Ii‘ •!>•■ (o ris* iil>< oo her schools mid colleges ; indeed only 
hliroiiL'Ii lli' in -"I, she realize the dreams of the pas, and the hopes of the 
fmniv. I lie conditio., Of '"liicntli.M in Hie 1 'nitesl Stntcs Is therefore the vital 

"! 1111 -'""Ticim citizens : it ids their earnest thought nnd careful 

ooiisiderai ion. 

“• ,,,v * r " f •>< ‘Interim,, nlumli o„.-The grout war took a toll of 

""II ."is of lives mid emiMsl n widespread economic readjustment In all the 
"Mli/.cil II", Ions "f the world. Persons who were working for stated salaries 
’iiclii.lnur te, idlers, have gradually he, (.me aware ’that, through no fault of 
'heir own. the bii.vlng power .,f their Incomes has been reduced npprnxhuntelv 

"'Ithsi, mdlng oeenslonnl Increases In compensation 

” " f size, -t end, ers thronghofft the ednctlonal system 

are imw li.horlng under economic conditio,,* much less fax-oroide than before 
r "" fr """'' 1 'villi (’"iistaiit liiimidnl embarrassment and faced hv the 
M-dnons exactions of their profession, the morale of , embers has |,een lowered 
•'I'l'iyinildy. The dignity of the teaching profession has in eonsoiiuenoe suf- 
11 '"""’"'aide loss of socliil recognition. These conditions have' shaken 
'he toimihiiion of A tncj'lca's schools and ml logos. Everywhere teachers have 
leave their chosen profession for more remunerative posh 
"oils, t'oiiipimitlv.dy few men remain in the' teaching ' profession, and- the 
widening opportunities In business nnd. Industry me constantly tempting an 
nn-iviMnj: number of women from tbe schoolroom. 

* Larger mid larger numbers of trained teachers nVo urgently demanded, hut 
; ppivciming the Inadequate salaVles, students cnr'efnlly avoid the normal schools 
^‘ncher-tralnlng institutions nnd (lock tn-other fields. 

At the same time the numher'of children and young people seeking an 
I due:, Mon and needing mmpetent teachers eonstamly increases.-^ The construe- 
,0 "ccomniodhte them lms. In many Instances proved Impos- 
s ide . on account of the war. There Is an acute omeugenov In . the- schools of 
tlm nited stal.s. the outstanding .mixes of which are the wholly inadequate 

fitr llltlrs *° '"".lute the students who clamor for the advantages of an 

education, nnd the de]dornide Imk of properlf ‘(qalnert teachers from the klnder- 
ytrtcn through the university. D Is, ImleA a tent "factor that the tvpleal 
American teacher Is iunnnturr. trtinsiont, niiWnn trained. The attendant evil* 
tire thousands of closed sehcmlroonis, widespread illiteracy, inability to train' 
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students for technical positions, low economic pnaluciion, and worst or all. poor 
ami ininleqimte preparation of students for the duties and tv>ponsihilities of 
American citizenship. 

itrmetticx .— These conditions cry out for si>oedy am! welbclmsen remedies. 
There must he greatly increased facilities and equipment throughout jin* <*du- 
cational system. There must he a reconstruction and a respiritualization of 
many of those in the touching professing The teacher’s calling must he elc- 
vattsl in public esteem to the dignity of other great professions. A possible 
n ‘organization of the entire school system, and a hotter coordination of iis 
various parts in order to economize time should he considered seriously, Above 
all and transeending in fmiNirtuuee all other remedies, however, is Die impera 
ti\e. demand for comment and well-trained teachers. The teacher always \m< 
l>een and always will i»e the keystone of a good school. * 

Adequate tiun lieia l sup|M»rt is the one outstanding means of riccomplUhiir.: 
these ends; all others are 'relut ively Insignirieaut. At a time when the n*i 
oi living and eUucai iojial equliuue.iit has approximately doubled, small in 
(leases in the funds devoted to education will prove wholly unsatisfacim-x. 
Only the most generous financial support can maintain Americyu srinmls un.fr 
Colleges (‘Veil at Die level of excel lenee which obtained before the Ujvat War. 

In order to equalize educational opinirtunlty In tin* various States, and to 
facilitate the raising of the necessary funds for educational pwrimses.* the 
National Dovcrnmcm should at once assume a propel* share of ilio^hinnei;>! 
hurden without interfering with* the States* control of education. This timm 
einl assistance is justified not only In the greater ease with which the National 
(iovernaieat, through *u variety of taxes, can secuie the iu*cessat'y reveutle, hut 
also h«*cnuse tlie welfare of Amei'ican citizens is equally the concern (d* the State 
and flic Nation. 


These greatly increased funds should Ik* made available immediately f,. r 
securing adequate cdueutlnmil equipment and* supplies, for the const nlct Ion 
of school buildings, and cs|>ociaUy for raising the compoir*afinn of teachers 
u1h>\v a lucre living \vuge to the salary of n digit! tied calling. 


Ad opiate compensation hefittlug the value of the services rendered will 
enable comj>ctent teachers to resume their cliosen profession and will attract , 
bt the teacher-training Institutions great numbers of cu|Mible young men ami 
women who look forward to n teaching career. To acc*ommodate these pros- 
pective teachers, greatly 'extended facilities and many new additions to the 
facilities of the teacher-tralnhig Institutions will be absolutely necessary. 

■h Mnntx to effect the ' rented ivx.—T\w educational problem, like all other so* 
did problems, belongs to the jicople. I’pou Its proper solution doitcnds the 
whole fabric of our material and sooiftl welfare. An awakened public sent!* 
ment Is. ready and anxious to do Its full duty. Once the itenplo understand 
tholr educational ]>roldem, they will supply generously the sinews for Its solu- 
tion. A campaign of ♦‘duration alwnit education Is liuperutlvc. 

This campaign the Tnlted States Hureau of TCducntlon slmtihl immediately 
Inaugurate and curry on to a successful conclusion. N\*itli tlie assistance of 
an advisory commit h>e composed of leading educators and such Hinds as can 
Ik* secured, it should conduct. such investigations us will bring to light tin* 
eduentiomd needs of the. country and .the sources of revenue to nmiutuln efli- 
clent schools aiu 1 ' eoi legist to supply these needs. * * ^ 

Tills Information should be brought speedily to the attention of tlie public 
^through ^.tcl! agencies as the dully press, Ah^nmgazlncs, educational nrgiuj* 
conymer^e. women’s .clubs; and labor organization*. Fol* 
+■* * *** u 7 ^ 1 te n ud *e£tlonu 1 - educational . con for cited*.' 
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lit wliidi plans for iiitl.m can lie devised nmi. [impel- ledslut Ion fraim-d to 
secure -the desired results. The educational inmpaign should l.e vigorously 
prose.ud.sl until it results in deliuitc action looking to the .solution of the 
tMlucntioiml problem. 

The educirtlonul emiipalgn will take time uml energy. Dm the |as,ple of the 
l luted States Imve a right to know the facts ahum, their schools and colleges. 
Possessed of thorough uml trustworthy infoniinlion, they can lie depended on 
lor wNriom and ad ion. 

on their wisdom and uelinn in .nusd ing ll.c emergency In cdiiciitlon depends 
the luturc welfare of tin* country. 

Ciiarij-js McKex.ny, Chairman Section III , 

" l’ reparation of Teachers." 4 

M. P. Siiawkpy. Chairman Section /, 

‘'State departments j>f Induration.'' 

I. I. ( A.Myi.tcK. Chairman Section //, 

„ " h duration in I'rban Communities,'" 

C. Hi am., rcpiesentintj Section IV. 

Of her Farms of II igher. Education 
AVtuiEit Culvin. represent}!,,/ Section [' 

"The Press," ' ' . | 

€ . General Committee on Statement of Principles. 

d 


SPECIAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGNS. 

Tlie next step was taken by calling a special conference on educti- 
tiotml (hmpjtiirns to mo«t in -Washington on June. 25. There were 
present at this confer^* representatives of 34 national ortraimations. 
havmga combined membership of several million persons, who unani- 
mously promised hearty cooperation in and support of the proposed 
1 1 ' '" n l ,1,1 h , »- Following is ii list of the organizations represented : ' 

OKHA MZATIONS* ItKPllKsKXTKli. 


Association. 

« *f Miiimfiic- 


:iml 


American Country Lift 
National Association 
1 invris. 4 

A uicrieun lliiiiUi rs Asm id at ion. 
National Frtleratlon of lousiness 
Professional Women'* Chilis. 
National Woman s Association of Com- 
niemv 

National Civic Federation. 

American Red Cross. 

National League of ' WVnifn Vdlers. 
■Connell of Young Men*s Hebrew <ilul 
.^Kindred Associations. ■ 

Federation for. Child Study. 

•"*** ifer 




American Federation- of I.abnr. 
fJl rl Scours. 

League of American IVn Women. . 
Order of the Kastern Star. 

National Women *8* Christian Temper- 
ance Fnion: ’ .* ' " 

Council of eimc</h Hoards of Kdueii- 
tion. 

International Kindergarten FnUm. 
Council of Jewish Women. * 

American Woman's Legion of* the 
Orenf'War. J 

VoeatifumI Educational Association of 
^he Aliddl(‘ Wes't. ^\> 
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C.encrnl Fin I gnition of Women’s Clubs. 
Chamber of Commerce of tin* Cidtod 
States of America, 

Southern Commercial Congress. 
f«rnnll Army of the Republic. 
Salvation Army. 

Amnion 11 Fa rm Ihnvau Federation. 
Young Women's Christian Association. 


National Congress of Mothers mid 
1'ureut Teacher Associations. 
Women's Department, National ( 'i vie 
'Federation, 

American Assi Mint ion of < ’o) leges. 
National Federation of Touchers. 

Fill ted (larment Workers of America. 


educational programs to meet the deipnmis of the 


SFMMAKY OF CONFUSIONS. 

After discussion, the conference adopted unanimously the report nf 
a committee oi* resolutions, as follows: 

The representatives of ^4 national organizations meeting on .Tune 2', lbj'\ 
l" Washington, at the call of tin* Fnited States Commissioner of Kducnthni, 
b(*reby subscribe to tin* following statement: 

1. There ds no question of greater interest and concern to the pisiple nf ;i 
democracy than* the question of education. The neldevenients of oar people 
throughout their Idslory have been due in large measure to Hie ideals ;pul prin- 
ciples of the American educational system. 

Never have these hh*als and principles 1 mh*h fully 'realized, and we tind our- 
selves no\v in the midst of a national crisis. 

8. We are convinced that then* is urgent need for immediate action along 
the following lines: » 

00 The assurance of an adequate supply of pro|M*rly prepared teachers, in- 
cluding greatly ex tended* facilities for this preparation. 

00 Increased tiiiancial support for schools and edueatiomd agencies of all 
\ kinds. 

(r) Readjustment of 
new ern. 

4. We' recommend that the organizations which represent pernio la 

nil possible ways in thoeduentiniml campaign ''authorized by the National Citi- 
zen's Conference mi Kducntlon, held fn Wnshinglon. May 10 to 21, which is now, 
} Mug conducted h. v the ISureau of Kd unit I on, and wo pledge ourselves to 
endeavor at the earliest possible moment to secure ofliohil action to dial end 
by these organizations. « 

OIMKCTIYKS OF T1IK KIUVATIONAL CA.Ml'AK JN. 

The conference also went on record as favoring four propositions, 
which may he regarded as the objectives of the ounpaign : 

1. The entire oducntlortufflfvstom Lf /he country must Ik* thought of* and 
promoted, as a unit. Including elemeijtary schools, secondary schools, and ldglici* 
educational Institutions. ‘ 

Promotion of n comprehensive, jdan of “extension education,” In order to 
meet the, needs of: ’ s 

(") The 'nil 11 ions nf working people, most of whom have left school with 
fnsufHelent education; 

(fc) Tlie millions of young people who liecome of voting age each year, and 
wboOibnuhl have some systematic preparation for the duties of citizenship ; 
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(d) TIic millions of immo makers, who need f*i K*oi.-il pie] uirat ion for the most 
c\;n*ting of callings ; and 

it ) The millions of ox-servifr men. the educational plans of many of .whom 
weir interrupted by the war, , * " 

.i. Provisions tor much more liberal support of instiuit ions for tin* professional 
pri’iijirntioii of teachers, 

■1. Adoption of Ml,, poliry of paying to teachers salaries equivalent to tltos 0 
paid t«> persons of similar 'ability and preparation in other railings. * 

Tbo promotion of the national t.-ampaign for education, and as- 
>istanco in m mi lay sectional. State, and local campaigns to the extent' 
nt' its resources, wifi constitute our of the major-projects of the bureau 
liming the coming year. t 


EXTRACT 


From Letters and Statements from Prominent Persons to the 
Commissioner of Education. 


\ , 

A 


FROM GOVERNORS. 

it is alarming to find Mint one of tin- most important brunches of ..nr-natlonal 
inanity ('fluent hut— is losing its teachers so raphHyJmcuu.se of the inadequacy 
rrmmit'rutiui*4or t help efforts. 

lua 'Ugh< nit the United Smtes surveys have In-on made which “prove con- 
< hiMvrl.v Unit the salaries of teachers uwe most inconsistent in comparison with 
V* " thtT 1 U’o fessi oiiS) In spite of this, endurlngly mid patiently, with the ' 
ni'cmive of high ideals, men and women Waged in teaching have in*rseveml 
m their tiohlo task of giving the best that was in them to the youth of our coun- 
ny. Hut, under present economic conditions, the crisis was readied. No doubt, 
diiriiiL' these past few years, it wus with u pans .ft regret that every tenc-bei* 
b n his her chosen profession to take up other work in order to earn a living 
wage. "“*** ® 

N*>w r hat the question has l»een set before ns clearly tind conclusively, it Wins 
. hi me *‘\ery means imsslble ami proper should he used to overcome the result 
of Insufficient remunerntlon In Mils particular profession. 

- In addition to better smlnries. better living coiiditlons may serve to make the 
prnfVssImi more attractive. Are ve getting- the quality of men nm\ women that 
\ye should? Are the proficient imople now teaching being encouraged to eon- 
* in, " ,? wni nut a suhstantiai appreciation of a toucher's effort to improve and 
udvamv he ill) ineentlve to others of like character, to whom the profession ap- 
I'eals? \ nlesM we attract to the profession people \Vho can puss examinations 
mid give high-class service, it njplfr the quality of our schoufaifcrt the quality 
<*f the future citizenship of our growing hoys and girls will be remieed. 

1 sincere)} hope the National Citizens* Conference on Keduentlon will, result 
in some weH-deiiued program which, carried out -by the several States, will place 
tiie letiriters’ profession on n high plane in every sense (,»f the \<\on\ t nntl that 
never nghln may- men and women engaged in thU most laihlable work have justv >> 
* cause to. thimnlain of the mi hnnVpird n t Inn 1 nf, ' * iu»i ; . - • r. . - ‘ f ‘ - * 
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I nm glad you are P* hold such a conference, and I trust it will he lihenilfv 
attended by the best brains of the Nation. If there ever h^s been u time in the 
history of our Nation when education should, count, it is now. In our "real 
problems of Americanization the schools .should he the main deciding factor. 

1 1 Is deplorable that our schools should have to j*o onto their kmvs to heir for 
nimv liberal sup|M*it atid that our teachers should In* less libera lly paid than 
t hewers of wood and drawers of water. If your conference will assist in Hu* 
K.reti i work of placing our schools on ihe high standard which they sfmuld main* 
lain, it will prove tube one of. the nn»st signal achievements of the decade. 

— Hen IV. OUidt. ftorrrnor frf Onann. 

Your conference will Iipve the opportunity to render the Nation n service of 
a distinctive character by helping to solve an emergency problem in oditca 
lion precipitated h^ a shortage of loncliers. * , 

There uiusi < omo to our |M*oplo a fuller realization that an educated puhii.* 
interest <.r sentiment is the supporting agency of a true democracy where an 
intelligent public opinion habitually rules. The essentials in our American lift- 
anil t Jovian men r wait on seflfcml education; upd i»s cliiriency 4 y. 1 l effectiveness 
rest a Imoslyplejv on tin* ty pe of instruction given in om\srlmnls. • 

Wc must hut ftirget the maxim, “The teacher Is the school.** KtynbClr proper 
cducatbui and training tin* hoys and girls of our laud demand t’lie best poised 
ami most ta leafed manhood mid womanhood for the leaching profession. \\v 
.know the price we must pay for this kind of service, and it Is wise economy t.« 
pay it. — Albert C. Ritchie, ywernor of Maryland. 

Somethin*? like a crisis confronts our schools because *f the scarcity of well 
equipped teachers. I leave long been hi favor of* a higher *coinpensut lou for 
teachers in order (hat teaching may lx* made more attractive. Money spent 
for rdiientioii is sun* to yield large dividends in the llitclhrtual. moral, civic, 
r physical, and vocational iNpiipmei^t of our citizens. Tlu* Nailon could he poor 
Indeed if it won* i«f*t for its schools. They must he fostered and encouraged 
by all forward- look hi;? men and woniein, 

— A. Jk ICd iranlx. yorcnioV. Xcir Jersey* 

A highly ‘enlightened public imlicy must he adopted if the cause of educatron 
is not to break down. It is perfectly clear that the public schools must have 
the most liberal supmirf, both moral aiijti financial. Particularly must the 
people cxiUt tin* profession of tin* teacher. "riuTt profession must not he Tdmn- 
doned or be permitted to become a triple for those little fitted for it. It unisi 
remain the noblest profession. There are no pains too great, no cost too high. 

1o prevent or diminish the duty of the people io imdntain*a vigorous program 
of popular education. * — Calvin Coolidyc. governor of Ma&Hachuxvtt*. * 

There Is no question but what t her? is a real emergency hi regard to the 
‘shortage of teachers, anil also a real need for an increase in their salaries and 
In the supjmrt of schools Itt general. 9 * 

* — L\tnn O. Frazier, yarernor of Xorth Dakota 

1 spent a week, lust September, visiting one-room country schools, I /was 
f amazed ut the small progress lull had lava made 111 tlioTnst 20 years in these 
schools. I was equally amazed at the interest manifested by the people who 
supported these sejiools, doing whatever was necessary to improve them. 

— William L. HarMny. yovemor of Iowa. 

To my mind the outstanding feature is the Necessity jfyr eduCaHop as ah 
* UjOU0t>te Jo Holsbevisv^ t>fftr be|gre Jt ho<#tnes an antidote we IJutst iflake 
i-isfon for our educate ip ijropa$Uon \o the importance of their Vocation;* 5 j 1 

; •* ' ? v ‘) 
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is, to be. regretted^Imt u tailing of so much Importance to our nut ional-dc'clop- 
moot has not yet been accorded recognition in the way of remuneration with 
wbirli to jrujiniiitct* educators of the most etlicient typeN- 

. ‘ —Simon liamljct'ftvi. tjovernnr of Vtnh. 

T atu most heartily in accord with the pun>ose uml alms of your conference, 
tt will l>e a great tiling rr hue tiling if through tills conference the dtizmis of 
the country may* l>e awakened to the iiniiortance of a more conscious and a mdre 
liheral support of the public schools. 

Onr public schools are to-day our greatest bulwark* ifgiTinsr bolshevism. 
Always anarchy goes hand in hand with ignorance. Always it is the un- 
in form etf, or ratlier tin* misinformed, who drift toward the passion of Uoi- 
slievistu. Lenino and TroUky arc possible in. Russia only Uvniise Russia has 
"o trrt^d public- sefasd system .which readies the masses. Revolutions and 
counter-revolutions are daily jwissibiMtles in Mexico «udy localise Mexico has 
,imt yet learned the lieiteticem influence of teachers ami textbooks. 

I lie future of America to-day tvsis as never before upon America’s great 
system of public schools. Onr schools are our greatest security against -the* 
imstMui perils of the future and we slu nid make them worthy of onr growing 
nat ioiml life. — Goi\ Henry •/. Allen, of Kan Has. 

MV hear much these days ?diout the work of reconstruction, and yet in the 
Philip Hint are made fj*p*4^we do not observe u vigilant attention to, the yeiw 
basis .of our whole civilization, the schools themselves. When we measure tin; 
ser\ in* rendered |>y rhe schools, we can not escape the belief that society is not 
making suffleietit contribnthm for their supjtod. In both elt\ ami country there 
is need of an entirely new plan of tlimnclat aid. , 

Next to tills it seems to* me that yimr congress ought to awaken such an . 
iuteiest as would set In motion a fixed purpose, mi Unit wide, of giving to pvorv 
State u modern rural school code. If neo*<Nhry.,the Federal Rovernmem ought 
to interest itself (hi surveys wliere tliey are needed, * 

Wt» have evidence of an approaching erlsN in the matter of food supply. We 
need more acreage iinder cultivation, hud more tieople in (lie couiiMy. and yet 
we must remember that the drift will continue toward the cities unless the 
children on the farm are given educational advantages similar to those in the 
cities. . ; ' 

This is tlie solution. It has Iwen demonstn^Ued in Ohio, where more than 
1,(M)0 modern high -school* have been huilded in the corn tiehls. Front them the 
impils go Into oiir State university. ^ 

As f understand it, you ure dedicating your congress to the very necessary 
purpose-, of stirring the lay mind Into an awakened appreciation of the help 
which tnuKt be glvefi to our school system. It is one of the very vital ueeds of 
t,u ‘ hour. — JtiitifH M. fV>.r, governor of O hid. 

I have always advocatetH adequate remuneration for the teachers of our 
State ami proper salaries- for those engaged in the very Important Vork of 
preparing youtiffruen and women for the teaching profession. * 

Public (ducat Ion Is now, as It always lias I»een, of supreme national und 
Stat4* concern. Our *future safety uud welfare depend upon the effective 
nmintemmee and operation of onr public schools. The privilege of fre^ in* 
struct ion in schools mahWained nnd supjxirted under State authority- is the 
constitutional birthright of every child in tlie Natioji. Tlie schools nm*t there- 
fotv be continued with an increuslng degree of effleieuey, so that all the ehlldrtfi 
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Assuming ^knt the failure on t!ie part of the public to approbate tin* essential 
place of eduenmm hi n democracy ami on the part of teachers to take their 
' work s'erionsly, our special problems in Alnhanm are typical for the country.' 
I nm convince*! that our most Imiieful avenue of relief is a Nation-wide hi- 
'tensive campaign of public enlightenment of such sco|m* and dignity as will 
win the interest and snp|M»rt of the public and develop a keener sense of 
professionalism wii the part of teachers and he reinforced by such necessary 
legislative enactments as will insure ad^juate financial support wisely dis- 

for'- 

I I see it. your conference lms a wonderful opportunity to find a way mil <d* 
our present 'critical situation by determining wlmt 4>r<>j>ngniidn shall bcVnipha- 
sized and by devising ways and means of carrying It to 'the remotest corners of 
every State in tin* Union, to the end tffnt (finality of opitortunity for nil the 
people may be actually realized throughout Hds Uepublie. 

— Thomas h , !\jlh)f. go rcnior t>f \lalnhmt. 

It will, be impossible for me to come to the conference on May 1ft. 20, and 21. 

I am about to call a s|>ocltil session of the Wisconsin hegishftmv and will, ihen> 
fore, be needed here at that time. 

It may he interest Ing for Vim to know that I am calling this session pri- 
marily for the purpose of providing finals for increasing salaries of teachers. 
This •Includes university, formal schools, comity training schools, vocational 
schools, and the entire common-school system. 

— Emanuel Chili pp. gojcrnnr of Wisrofnnn. 

I regret ^ceeejl I ugly that I can not 1 m* present In Washington at the National 
Vitlzens* f^mferonie on Kducation t * » he held May 1b. 2n, and 21. 

I nm delighted to give yon a few figures on what we are doing for education 
in Mississippi. % 

„•? pgropriatious fin' schools ami colleges in M isxissigpi. 
school**. 

. Vocit ionol education . . . * 

t'orarnon schools 

Chickasaw school fund iou-rt»t 

Agricutluml high schools. 

A nd ii st r la U mtn Ing school 

Indian school v. . 

^Tcxttiook commission 

llluc prints for rum! schools 

Assistant supervisors Negro rum i schools 

*• \ + . 

Total for .schools . . — A A 

" t ' r 

^ COLLFOKS. 

Industrial Institute and Collcjrp 

A’flrr ten ti n ml a pd^techantcul Col lego. . t 

Alrtan Agriculturel^^l MrcMan icat College 

Summer normals f 

Norm I'll College .... 

t "Diversity of Mississippi s 

State College for Women - 

„ Smith- Lever fund » 


10 is-iy 

I92JV.M 

i 

P 

$11 ooo nn 

apis, 72*1 m 


t..7ftft,5U on 

121.27ft, (*S 

124,27*1 5K 

252.009. » 

.vso.nojj. no 

J47,.W.Sfl 
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Sun- «» 


I,. 70? ,054. on 


233.IW13.Al 
377.324. 72, 
,V>. 000.00 
.Vi, 0 S 4 . 51 

io.ouo.on 

im,.'.oo.oo 

170,54ft 00 


Total for Alleges i*r. 


I, '*00.00 

j,:ao on 
25,000.00 


7,929.71*. r, 


W47.0U4» 72 
132,000.00 
•tj.frM.54 
15,000. 00. 
197,933.41 
3.12,047. 47, 
*301,424.71 
l Hi, 40). 00 
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Contemplated hand issue for college* 


Tnlrmltv of Mlvbslmfi to ...*. s 2 ..* * *7] 2.000 

Agricultural and M&nanicHl Colleges ; t... ^ . - - 


State CoUeco for Women 

Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical t^lkgu. f. . a 
Industrial Tra tiling School* . .21* . . Jv,, h . .u. . 
Normal College... 


fcfc5,000 
470, m 
130.000, 
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Those figures give you the appropriations for schools ami colleges for the 
y.*oi-s 1018-10 and 102U-21. Von will see that we raised Qur i>er capita apprtA 
priatioji j»er child froih $~pOjo $4, and we gave the colleger practically what 
each institution asked. In addition, wi^anpropriatel by bond is^ue about four 
;ind tmedialf millions to schools ami eleemosynary institutions. 

Allow me to wish for the conference theA'rentest meeting in its history. 

. — //CC jS1 . Ruxxi'U, itovcrnor of Missiifsijtpi. 

• FROM STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC 
’ . ‘ INSTRUCTION. 


W hile Nevada pars her teachers an average yearly salary of more than $1,100^ 
stiH the doubled cost of llving^flml the larger iim’imlal possibilities o|mmi to 
teachers in so many occupations make our present salary schedule in sutheient 
this >ear. I5y increasing the amount of local taxes and by a larger use of-the 
State ieser\e turn! and the several county reserve funds lor relief apportion- 
ments. we hope to make more liberal provision for teachers' salaries, while* we 
an* working on a legislative program for next year. 

No school system deserves good teachers while refusing' to pay a’salary that 
" J us, ^* v tbeir services In the system. The boys and girls deserve the quality 
"f teachers that rail be obtained only by largely Increased salaries. Komi time 
fltei'e will be weak and jwmrly trained teachers who will receive mere salary than 
they merit, but these* can only ho replaced by strong, effective teachers through 
< •! i ei i ngy increased salaries sufficient to indulge tlie best material to take up the 
teaching profession. .The children of America deserve teachers who* arc great 
etiodgh to earn the biggest salaries now being planned. Our aim* therefore, is 
not chiefly economic justice to tenchefs but a full recognition of ,|vk* and per- 
suimi Justice to the children The great citizenship must have great teachers 
for its foundation, and great teachers are nopohtalned by a petty and degrading 
economic scale. Local, State, and national forces should be one to this end. 

— -IT . Hunting Carson Citj/l Ncv. 


i he shortage of teachers, in my opinion. 


* urns entirely to the salaried at 


tla‘ present time. Of course, low salaries in the beginning started the revolt 
. Jigaiitst the teaching, profession, hut in my opinion the shortage is due to the 
short tenure of servlet*, to n disposition on the pah of the teacher to*chnnge 
from one position to another at a slight Increase h| salary, as well as to the 
disposition of -some school boards to change tencljors every year on*the slightest 
provocation. Teachers are getting tired of being homeless. foelhiR tlutf .their 
posit ioiOs not permanent, ami this brings ahojit a restless feeling which hampers 
their work to some extent, I believe the situation would he great I helped by a 
general movement to establish tenchernges In the various districts of the country. 
Of course, if this is done, the dfstrlcts should lie enlarged sufficiently to make 
Jt worth while for the community to take up this matter. 

A .other thing, there is a feeling that teaching Is not a profession. It will 
never t* a profession, in my opinion, until we do nwn.v with limited certificates, 
nnd have even*' teacher teaching on n permanent certificate Just as n lawyer or . 
n physician follows his profession on a permanent license. Teachers must be 
made to feel they are n part of the community. This can not be done until the 
tendency to shift. or be shifted from place to place is ended. Salurlesfm&t bP 
increased atiU more, and with #his dlfeposition to make the teaching profession 
ikrettl prof«*£?lmi r in tjm cou^e of a few years l belief the present unfortunate 
be pflieted m s Baker, Jefferson Oitjf, ifo. 
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The scarcity of teachers is certajply n serious matter. The outlook for the 
future Is not promising unless wr have a very definite work done (<> •• Wake up 
America.” ^ —Minnie \ ( ,rth i>ahotn. 

I believe that democracy denumds-- that we shall make Hpml the chanc.* of 
all the children for an education, ^bet her- they live in city or in .country. I 
believe, also, that it is worth while to consider whether or not It' is not wi-r 
and just that equal service should receive equal reward, whether that service 
bo rendered in a rural school or in a city school. Tin- tendency of our teacluM*- 
1 mining schools everywhere, it seems to me. is to take the strong touchers 
from the rural sections u> the city schools. The country child is entitled p, 
lonelier as well trained, as well endowed, and as well compensated as the one 
who^eaches the city child. Too. w.e must not forget that consideration of 
Invo,ves consideration of. tfco whole cmnimiiiity. 'Some way • 
m^.^^VouruJ to satisfy not merely the majority of people who will remain 
in thejeYhral communities, hut above all to retain that sum It tniuoritv that 
constitutes Its leadership. ’ , -f;r^d Colvin.. Frankfort.' K a. 

Indiana approves most heartily the calling of the National Citizens' Con- 
ference on Education. This meeting will <U> groat work in the coimiderathm 
of some of the school problems now confronting mir peoplr.* There is a J u »\ 
urgent deimtnd for a more liberal program for the support or our edneati-*nal 
institutions of all kinds. AVe pledge our aid to the utmost £> any focward-lookiir.' 
plan for giving our children a better chance to get an education. * 

— I*. A'. Hlitcn, s. I ml, 

Maine 1ms the old form or town meeting in March. AAV iJ^P^tllrd upon (he 
towns to raise additional funds for teachers* salaries. If. Hie towns not yc! 
heard from do as well # as the towns reported, the overage inemmejn funds 
voted this year will he'lSO per cent of last year's 1 appropriations. ^fTds^wiJI 
mean a 35 per center 40 jht cent increase in wages for touchers. The schediih*?** 
already tixnl range from $$50 to $1,200 for elbrnentury teachers nml from $000 
to $2,000 for high -school teachers, depending upon the preparation of thr 
teachers ynd their.^ice. While this Is not large, it Is a tremendous increase 
for Maine. We had about the ImvcM salary schedule of any Northern State. 

I am quite sure no State will do better than Maine this y^ar in proportion. 

* — O. Tf\ owns. Autiu*t*i, Mr. 

Illinois Is in about the same Ih>x as other States. AVc huve plenty of teachers, 
such* as they are. The abnormal wages paid in other lines ure taking away 
some or our Iwt leathers. Until synie statesman euuies forward who knows 
liow |o stop /he abnormal ndvaiuv in prices, nothing that'We con do will, 
bring |>ormanent relief. 

3 . ir' f 

In order td got young men and women of native ability $nd personality to. 
attend normal schools and colleges of education to lit themselves, to iiiceUhd 
.advanced standards of academic and professional training, the Stutv must 
offer a position t hut will lie" secure In its |ppure, that Will huve certain Wild 
advantages, and. that will provide an annual salary su flic lent, not only to - supply 
the needs' of professional grow th and the uctual Tkcessltles of ilfe^hnt to pro- 
vide- such margin as will give themilmt ease of mind and freedom from financial * 
jvorries wliich are essential to the best quality and quantity of teaching- 

C. lilair. Springflrld, III. 
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.h'SKHUM'. CORLISS I'rkstvx, i‘rr*idint .\ationul Education l 
tntmdrnt of Pnbfir In*t ruction . Otjtn^pia. 


•wiatinn, and State Sufut- 


‘ Ctijiu- back to-day is the echoing mil * »f ! he public t.> school tc;urhcfs. 

1 M: rii»K the Inst year un indifferent public Ims been penvptibV moved ami 
iwjrtially awakened liy the lack of trained teacher*. by the sight of tie* (dosed — 
school door, h.v tin* advent of young, inexperienced, untrained teachers, and by 
tlie startling statistics which show that teachers are being paid less than 
street sweepers and janitors to the seriousness of the plvsenf teacher short- 
nirc which the country as.a whole Is facing. 

of this count r> are slowly realizing the tu*ed of more money to pay 
for brains : 4 they lire commencing to s»*e the injustice that is being done to 
thousands of children because we have failed tr^Jive them competent teachers. 
^Vlieii the people become fully aroused to this situation they will he willing to 
pay lor brains, and flu* teachers will come back to their profession. The dark 
% cloud which has hung *»ver the Nation's public schools will pass away, and 
^he threatened breakdown of t lie Nation's school^ will l>e averted. 

Inning the last school year the public lias commenced t<» realize i lie serious 
ness of this situation. The appreciation of The teacher has been expressed in 
bums of dollars and rents. Many districts have levied special tuxes, legisla- 
tures have \»*tcd special appropriations: the called* "mine back*’ bus l»een 
sent to rhe feAclicr through fticsc sources. 

An outstanding example of what js being done for teachers in the mutter 
of remunerative uppreclalion is ihemtion of the Washington legislature in* 
M.irch of ibis year, when it passed a bill raising the State aid which is allowed" 
, *** , li • * ' 1 1 s 1 1 s child I Vo in $10 to .*20, leaving comity aid as it has lava, or $10 for 
•*;n li census child. Ii w: us urged that this increase he used fur raising teachers’ 
saliiries mu her than f«*t* hnihliugs ami equipment. The amount raised by this 
^additional apportionment totals $3,500,000. » 

*{he fundmnenDil reason f..r our great shortage of teachers can only lw 
nttiTfifUvd U| wholly inadequate salaries caused by luck of appreciation of the 
balnc nf The service of the teacher. ^The Nation Is awakening to the fact that 
ihii experienced, trained timelier is one of Its a*^«*ts and K expressing its con- 
tidetice I ft her by trying to hold her hi the profession. * -% 

°»ir great Issue in meeting the tpaeher shortage this coudng year is to arouse 
this half hearted. Indtfrfcront public to tlie facts before us. Wliat does it mean 
- "hell one of our Stutc univemitiea Increases. 46 i>ei* cent In enrollment? What 
' h *es it mean that, out of Ch<KK> eurol(ment in Ibis same uiftvcreity, a smaller 
enrollment is found In the college of education than hi prewar times? What 
does it mean when LCKK) of these same .\0Cfc) enroll In the college of business 
administration? , . 


But do i jot In* discouraged, touchers of the Nation, for the light uf dawn 
for the school touchers is appearing. The day of appreciation of the services 
of the man and woman who devotes his or her life td the teaching qf the 
.voting is coming. We lflSed to carry on a campaign education along tltese 
lines In every district. 

The public f Is Nvkoiikig to the. tencher to come back to the sclusd house. 

Be jrendy to meet this appreciation that the Nation Is gradually uwanTUiVyoiL " 
Service should Re Keynote of ev$ry "teacher. Every «tpcatt>r fehoudd aid 
ntmliig oSi thls by giving the fleet she -ha* to 

1 The 0ilfij|ipg rank^ 6t Utt^ school-teachers, ?V pp^lic- 

awakens, wRfJ be recPtitlrerh love td ifraoh Juft l^eeiuise of ItatncIfTl . 

- IS?* V* •• ' • 
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reasons have been forced into commercial and >indu>1rinl lihlds will come back, 
to their chosen profession, teaching. 

But the campaign for better schools, better teachers, and better salaries — 
the three that forbt the endless cycle — has just begun. Remember, on one side 
of the scale th? ha lance is setwh-e from tin* teacher and on the other is appre- 
ciation and remuneration lrom the public. *\Ylien the two balance, then, our 
public schools will become America's greatest institution and the teaching 
profession wj^be elevated to the highest plane. 

. FROM HEADS OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Tltwi* i' sivat fur inipiweuiont in nil of tlic wvi-riil cnnlcs nml iln>. 
rcsimnsihilfty ran not he shifted by referring to the present high cost of living. 

The. trouble tinges back many years before tin* war. 

k — Wr.r. < . il uinphrcii*. president Sfrrvnx Institute 
of Tcehuolopy, Hoboken, S. J. 

, hirst, the means of proiiioftftg national and State action to provide uni- 
versal physical training in all flic schools « * f tin* country for pup^s between C 
and MS years of age, Congress to make a liberal appropriation Jn aid of the 
States and municipatitics, and to provide an nderputte number of national in- 
spectors to report annually to the -.Secretary of the Interior on* the results of 
this new undertaking throughout the country. # 

, Secondly, to rceciunieiul to every Stale a larger exj>endinnv on its norm;. I 
sehouls in order that they may provide for the. country n large annual product 
of teachers competent to use the new methods of training in the indispensable 
new subjects. ^Charles UY/.7iof. president emeritus, Harvard UnieerttUty 

T have mi in* desk fit this time mils -fry mere than .Mu> teachers at V^kJarit*; 
ranging from spn to s*jno jVr month Uint the institution can not*«fijf^.mV 
withstanding our attendance is unusuiiUy <hirgo. An adequale • iAn^kt. of 
* adequately trained teachei* is the m«*st, vital problem before America to-day. 

.-^-/vV sifU'iit Ut % H. Cherry, state Xordml tfiehooi, 

, Ho a' Huy tire ini. A'//. 

Stop draw ing the age line, fit 35 or 50. find use the supply of comijetent men 
above those years. — \\\ O, Thompson, Ohio state University. 

Help the puhlie see that the merchant, engineer, lawyer, and doctor are deal- 
ing with less valuable material and less dlflicult and im|Nii*tant problems than 
the teacher. — President If O. Sisson, University of Montana. 

Show Industries that. they are killing the goose thflt lays the golden egg when 
they entice college instructors into industry instead of Snaking it worth their 
while to continue training men for Industry. 

** — President M. /.. Hutton. Unirrfxily of Minnesota. 

The teacher simrii^re is n threefold menace, because Jt mctyis too few 
tetidiers, Ill-prepared teachers, 'anil Ill^pfrpared industrial workers. « 

* — President Sidney K. \tvz<*> College of the {Hty of 

' .V nr York. * 

i It may be a blessing in dlsgtiNe If It proves tUe ineph* of Introducing reform* 

Ul our underlying ideas of public plication, for whti'h It was bnj*>)e*s to get a 
bearing in nn.v other way/ -^Pr&idrnt A.tf. Hadley,' Yule Vtiiwraity. 

MeptKro teaching, h s ,ntid fas ipafUfbld H&vaptag$$ when 

r db*f ; >$jf^infis fire 1 m‘U)k presented \ts stdtlcntx. J 

. fi ’ \ C» (Hljenlfyie, Barnard, college, \ j 

»- . .V#ie York fl I#. ™ > f 
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Kocruiting drives have started too late. Even if salaries ore raised, It" will 
take over four years to catch up. 

— I’rrshlcnt llonuvjl. ScerUft. lotra slate Teacher* 1 
College, ('alar Fa ll* t loica. 

It is amazing to me that in the hundreds of ‘-drives’* that colleges and uni- 
M-rsiiies are making t«» raise salaries and add to their building funds, we have 
nowhere. tlm i I over heard of, any effort to reruns tract or even state -the new 
spirit • methods, and aims ihat education slngild have after the war. If that 
iMi’i K iiltur. wind is? ^ — C. Sttutleg Hall. President, Cto'rk rnircrxitj /. 

\VorocHtei\ Mass. 

Leave teaciters more i nl tiati verdure k the present demoralizing nnd demean ins: 
interference of legislative committees, sc hool hoayds. and self-accla iinccl patriots 
‘wlii' li c onstitutes an attack on the self-resjiect of teachers, and ldt teachers stop 
disparaging their own profession* in public advertisements of their, hardships. - 
— Frexi/lcnt Fnirxt 1 1. Hojikins. Dartmouth College, 
Hanover. V. //. , 

I do not In-Hove that the present shortage of teachers is a mere emergency 
ma ner. 1 think tills shortage has Ivoen in tin* ma'klng fni>ffVong time and can 
be traced direct In' to onr haphazard methods of organizing norma) school edu- 
cation. . 

— Cha*. H. lyrfit. Fnivf r*itit of Chicago, 

Vo subject is more vital to Ibe future of the nomitry tiuin that of education. , 
— */o/i « r. Atehrston. jftexhleiit f'*-inixulrania Culhge * 
^ for H'oiioh /H ft. nti u rgh. Ha, 

Many of our far-sighted citizens appreciate the present danger of a break- 
down in tin* leaching font* uf onr oolleges^md universities just nt tills time 

when tin* service of colleges and universities is most serloush* tussled. Mhnv 
♦ * *# * 
of them are responding t*» the appeal for humedihte and tnngihle,hclp. hut tlierh 

is still a widespread lack of understanding of the critical character of the 
present situation. 

At one time we arc told that we shouid meet the need hy na advance ia fees 
for tuition. ’As a matter of fact the fees for tuitifm Imve 1 hm*fj advanced al- 
ready. Tltpy Jmye J>C(*n adduced as far, in my judgment as calf safely l>c 
done u I the present time. The public must not look uimn higher edwlition 
dmply as a |»ersonul hiyury to he enjoyed by those who* receive it. The in- 
dustrial establishments that «re calling for more lrighly trnlnej^^tnen do not 
so regard it. Those who st*o thejdunger to American institutions In the spread 
of immature nnd hysterical Ideas do not so regard it. Kor onr industrial life 
and for onr social nnd political life we must hnve a much greater number of 
trained men than the lunnlxT of those who^are u hie" to pay for their -own train-* 
ini:. A part of the burden must he home hy the public in one form or another, 

• or public interests of the highest Importance will be jeopardized. 

, Again we are told that If the universities would make ee.ynqnjlonl use of the 
lands which they now have, they would not have to call for increased endow- 
ments. hi the case, at least, of Institutions having yjte smaller endowments; 
ibis argument Is simply ftindml. What ts to lie wild regarding Increased eit- 
In the citso of an Institution training thousands of students aammllv 
wl^^Rncomu f/out endowment amounting to less than $10 per student? /As 
regards even tile most hOjivily’ehdOw^MUslitutlous, It nw*t rcjncmltered Hint- 
u targejlf^portloiuof their endowment* Is Mr Tleslgiutt^h^bn-^^ nniJ 
tty the ^merifcl needs oft he Ipstltutlpift. AuidTewlty.tlwi'j: 

is seeking u* glte jtlfe uiu^h oewlrd speelul iiisiructlotl In chemistry* or Iwcterl- 
.*■• j j* 3 • ' . -«>.* C' 
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ology, or government, .may have milinns uf dollars of endowment for other pur- 
poses and he absolutely poverty stricken as regal'd s these things which tit.* 
present lift* of the Nation demands. 

Meanwhile, the dollar continues to shrink in value, and with all of the ad- 
vances in the salaries «>f college teachers, which have been made during dn- 
past two years, and aJt that run conceivably he made within the next year, 
the purchasing i*>wor of their income will still l>o far helow what it was hef<nv 
the war. while the experience of the war has, for ninny of them. Increased in 
Ciileulably the effectiveness of their . teaching and ihciKMied their scn<e <»f 
devotion to the public good. 

— f'hncr tilth fin tint, rha mvlhtr We* VoW. 

I'nirrrsit t/. \i ir York Ctfii. 

A NATIO.NAL UNIVERSITY. 


David Starr Jordan. ChnvrrUt,y f.'hinitun. f. tin mi S' hm fo>>l -if 


nit". CuUfn 


’ .1 wish to emphasize one of our greatest mauls. unlikely to he put forward, 
that of n national university at Washington, an establishment which, even in 
these times of careless e\|»eiiditutv for useless things would pov f« *r i t *-• d r 
• even tinanelally in u very few years, thongli (he saving of money through \\ i<.* 
advice would In* merely one 'of its varied incidental Iwiietii*. 

Tluj |nir|M)ses of such a unlvcrsily would he many. 1 can only name a few. 
The most thorough training i* obtained where material for study \< greatest. In 
this regard, no other of our cities ami very few chew here are in Ihr.chtv* with 
Washington. Libraries. 'museums, laboratories, am) the like could be liable fully 
available • for students ready to make use of them, and^tf^^ttfw should L- 
admitted. The study for degrees— any degree*— should be J^rsned elsewhere. 

Kipiallv Important would l>e the Influence of u great body of real scholars nn 
the Government Itself, as well ns nM Washington society.* Legislator* would . 
learn to trust the man who knows, and the petty trivialities now characteristic 
of the- Capital would disupiteur hi bis presence. Some men of the blghi^i 
university ty1>e there havP always ln*en in the Government service. and the**- 
luive exerted an Influence for pood wholly iudependeut of their official itoshion. 

Tt Is siiflielent among others to name Joseph Henry. Baird, Goode, Langley, 
and Rnt&bun to 'illustrate •tills point. The best of my own graduate work, m\ 
university study, whs done In tlie old Smithsonian Jower, kindly assigned to. me 
by Prof. Baird. For the Smithsonian Institution has many of Hu* attribute* 
of a real university. It ought to have many more. In those days we nre all 
overtaxed, agri Jhe most of ns grow poor tinder the strain.* But we can still 
afford" n real national university, or rather, we can notation! pot tp haw it. 
mid for the same "reason that In one of the darkest hours of Holla t^d's history 
the University of I^eyden was founded by Will in m the Silent. It may 1 m* that 

. . i 

the steadying Influence of n national university would save ns the ox|**nse of a 
few more drendnit tight*. absolutely .useless In iVny cornel vn hie crisis which tin 
exhausted and spiritless world ran foree upon ns. 

* AVe may remember that I;omU>n and Washington an* the two. great capital^ 
which posaess no great university. London, to be sure, has made a beginning 
In. mViny Scattered schools, excellent In their wAy»..htit not n university. Tty* 
whole'ls manytlme? greater thai^the sum of Ha parts. 

, ibm u)ore p<ilnt : t he whole worldlooks toward democracy nt.tfftn .America as 
^exempjpr. \ lifilversHy n t Wnshl ngfon #pnJ<VbWng 
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tnenl. It would hel^to supplant the cheap mob-politics which- contents st > 
many of ns these day». 

<b»veniment t he world over is tho most backward of j|| lumnui enterprises, 
because its inherent dilliculties require :i n eidigliteunl bod\ of administrators 
nn land m»w possesses. (I 1 government begins at homo, and its efficiency de- 

creases w< tlu* square of the distance increases, imt necessarily with physical 
remoteness. Imt with distance from the soundness of knowledge the university 
exists to promote. ^ 


FROM OTHER PROMINENT CITIZENS. 


Tho criterion of n nations civilization is to In . found ini tho ntem.d and 
physical wellbeing of its average citizen, Since tin* days of i»ut earliest sirnggl'- 
for existence we have het'ti proud that the etaidithm of our people lias l>Cen 
M'r*aid to none, but we uium not let this pride blind us to the fact that thS 
• Miiditiol, is still* far below the. ideal. The new conditions eansetPby the hr* 
dusirial revolution of the past fifty years, and our unprecedented growth through 
(lie inllnx from foreign nations. have ^-rented difficulties wldeli nut only be 
met by progressive and constnietive ’measures. *l*he |tormuneMey and stability 
of our democracy as such are absolutely .dependent mu the opportunity* for 
proper cduention and pitq>ei physical development t Americnnizat ion, some cm 1 1 
it) that we can give our people, > 

The rigid, is the primary asset of the Nation, "To it We must jiive our first 
attention, 'from b to 10 years is its fonuulative |»orlod, and on ottr guidainv 
during this' period dt*|K*nds a healthy ntind, body, and citizenship. Moreover, 
tin* rich rail assure (Ids, mid the. Nation must assure It to the 'poor. Tpless 
there is equality of opportunity in this* the cornbt;l|^e of democracy is gone. 
The closing of industry to tjtr child wiligyot snlv<®^ problem. Hetinite •pro. *■ 
\ision 1 1 1 nsi In* made that education is Iffiy ed parallel with the addition of 
« 1 1 i I<1 labor. f 1 

It is a truisnr that the foundation of education is our teachers; thal they 
shad Im nmintnitied ndt only m**HVurlty mid comfort, hut that we do not tax 
the sacrifice that lies inherent in the profession to the ) m tint of driving from 
it the fluidity of mind and character that lm* been our pride. 

• 4 , ' — Ht rltt*rt Iloorer, 

* , f 

The three outstanding demands of (Mir puhlir-school system. named in the 
"tiler in which they see/n ini|Hirtaut to itumy of ns, are: 


1. More udwpint^ provision for uiprnl t mining. It is deeply felt h.v mllll<ui8 i 
tlaif*soine such provision us that now being made nt Unry. Iml.^imist be made 
for the growing youth of our Nation. iMierwIse we are Incdnnger of. hecondug 
bankrupt of tlm** moral farct's which van at once<drlv6"nml steady our Republic. 

2, Vet more ample provision for vocational trnlnlhi?* reaching down to the 

crudes, • ^ 

* :i, Adtipmte pay for the ti*nrheiS*. y # 



x . * very fnnmlut Ion of. orderly life,. Ct mt . what , It juay. give our-children nund* 
' . qua to clmnpd do beepme gijodcltlzen*. ^ 1, V , V . 


, / ’St mt " — Ri*hop Hoinrr •ftlmtf*. Omaha. 

The fct An owes it to$vyry iHild as n coming citizen no nftofd piui educational 
opportunity td acquire tralneil Intelligeiu'c shot through with moral Itfeal mid 
taiRHloiu • Full the children of any gcnemUoft and yon dangerously Imperil the c 
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The shortage of teachers is one of the most serious questions faced by the 
United' suites. There must be more liberal supiK>rt for the schools. It seems, 
to me that the* most vital need now is the building up of teaching stuffs. 

— //. J/. Potter , managing editor Cincinnati Enquirer ; 

Five years ago the Nation was sending two ami one-half billions on intoxi- 
cating drinks ami about eight hundred millions on education — throe times as 
nan h for drink ^is for instruct loti. Now *t hat we have prohibition, the money 
formerly wor<o than wasted, Imt now saved. gives us a fund frftm which we 
.•tight to he aide to increase the salaries of touchers. Ity fairly rewarding those 
win. educate themselves in order To instruct we can net only do justice to a 
great protr^hni, hut we can also effectively encourage education. 

' ** _ — 1l‘d/mw .Ivnnwff* llryttn. 

The hope <>t the Nath. n, as ii appears to^ne lmw, lies in the hands of the 
teacher and the mother'. <»f the childten. If it is possible, these two individuals 
should tint wily understand each other, hut should he kept in harmonious touch, 
because the future of the child depends upon what they 'say 'to it ami a No 
what sort of discipline they cub.ygree upon in the schoolroom and also at home. 

_ — Mrfi. II*. //. I'rltoH. Cartet'Mriilr, an. 


For the next two yeafs the process of disintegration in our* reaching force 
mu si* - continue, with the prospect that it will take' iipiny years to regain the 
fl' ‘St ground in ellicieti. \ of organization, with no ho|>c of recovering the loss 
^stained in public education during the period of disorganization, Manifestly, 
the rhlng to do Is to restore and increase the purchasing jHiwer of educational 
-Income. I attempted to get our State to do this by increased Vaxatiun for this 
specific juirpuM-, but without ^success. bark- of provision in fids case has Ikhui 
exceedingly imforiimate. and. if your eon fe mice succeeds in fl rousing puidie 
nplH‘(s*iai jnii of tju- inie nature of the trouble nnd the urgent m*ed for remedial 
action, it will not have beeft hi vain. „ * " 


/ 7 — A. /\ Thfma#,- l.jfuchhitrg, Va u 

1 think it is highly important that we eoniemplnte the cause of 'education 
from tiie national viewpoint, 1 do not menu thereby that there shall be a na- 
tional trespass upon the right of States in matters of education, but I do think 
h is exceedingly import a nt to get the broader viewpoint of the Nation* . * 

We have been making notable progress in coming to the realization of the Im- 
portance of our public schools and are coming to I he’ wholesome awakening fi limit 
tiudr need of the more generous supinirt. One onn only feel amazement that we 
1 have been so tardy in coming, to a realization of the scant consideration gtken 
to i he teachers In the Amcriean^uldlc schools, amt we have l>een retnlss hr 
understanding the limit less possibilities of our public sell mil work. 

I venture to offer a suggestion, ..hh*h was yontnlned In a bill which I Intro- 
duced. In the Smmte when I tlrst came to C’nngrefis. % I had learned from many 
sotirees that ope of the reasons for the backwardness In American trade In 
South America was Jhe lunhillty of American .commercial agents to speak the 
Spanish language. With that thought mind, I offered a hill with the hope 
that the Federal Burnt u of la incut dm might do something’ to promote tin* v^wli-' 
ing of Spanish liinmr pt'ibllc schools] Of cohiw, the Fodonil Jhirejtti could do 
hothlmrbf }\ mnndntory ehnipcier, hut It could lie of Jielp In Im^jifthe student 
' of orir public school* acquaint himnelf with tairne . tp<Hleta^umM(ge of prnr* 

■' - J b n 1 va hie. . ^ *- - Wamn fi . Ha r fling, V nffe/f Oh in, 

* My.yurn-' pe^m M A i nipn cl* tlmt tbji^ 

' i du hctu^rvc^ Uinn ft'd**es iipioV t he leg! j 

z< „ ^ 
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failure to appreciate the size of their own job and carry out tfielr duly as 
t ohi'Iuts «n ul citizens in making tin* educational condition, more thoroughly 
ktiMwn to nil of the |m and especially to the .parents uf the children who 
a iv under their direct charge. 

* . — Peter f . Rrafli/, HUftcrrittor Board of fit if Record , 

j . bar York ('it if. and n fm sentatirr of the 

America „ Fedcrufion of* Labor. 

1 nm about hi quit teaching or (‘durational work, us 1 simply haw* to do so; 
1 get only SI. "ill la month, and the expenses I incur in my trawls to visit the 
dill event omMnoni rural schools uro larger l^tm the mileage allnwml me. I get 
l r > 'mils -pe!* mile for travel inside of the roomy i<> the ditYerent schools, hut 
Ml i lie liverymen* charge 20 rents per mile, and 25 rents and HO eents if ihe 


\y r ,, atls are poor. jl epher have to stay at home or else pay the difference from 
m\ own pocket opt of the salary 1 get. 

- •/. ho mot t. V ouutij Superintendf ut t Xrlttott <'o until. A*. f)aV. 4 

% 

It is a rormirkublo fact that tin* United SffctPs is tin* mdv rountry in the 
wmld that fails to have a department in the executive branch of its <«ovrrn- 
iiiefd dexoted In education and kindred subjects. 

— Southern Cftnmi* trial Coiit/rcxs. 

Tn industrial centers where the funds are ‘not possible to meet the expense 
-f ^n. < rosary to have competent men and women us teachers, 1 do not know of a 
>***it i*i* investment which tnaV he made l>y industrial Interests than tn supple-, 
meat tin* funds fTirnisIa*d hy the State to smli mi extent as to secure men 
mid women of grt*at rnyipeieney to occupy tin* jwisition of leuehers. in tin* 
industrial communities, where, the soil *is particularly fertile, ami may he . 
cult bated In a conservative way, or hi n rndh'aj way. anti it occurs to me as 
if it is in the Interest of the State, as well as in the interest t>f the indnslriul 
. life of the. Nation, that prompt and* serious altcntioti he given this matter, so 
iJuit conservative and right ^h^jving will he taught in our puldlc set tools hy 
a satisfied cluss of puidir-schfl^ teachers. 

— A. It. unit) mett t ftrvxident the Atnerican ('otton MniiH- 
"fnvturerx' .t **** yation .tm/cr*oH. X. (\ 

C 

I assume there is one remedy for h shortage of teachers, and that Is to make 
• the 'job of professional teaching compete successfully with other professions in r 
i ii»a min I return, recognition, ami op|M»rt unity fitcdldviimvineut. 

' — //.*/. UV/frrx, m ana fit mi editor Week In Knit huh City St a r. 

1‘nldle lihrnrles ai*e niton all the tiun*, and even If many schools must close 
f"i‘ hick of teachers the libraries keep on teaching, , 

llijiht now. at the Xntinmil Citizens* Conference to consider tpe lack of 
i*-ncheix In this mupiry, Is a good time for yon to soy ugfdii that anyone, 

"l* I or young, who feels I lie need of education, cun get good educational help 
from the nearest library for himself or for Ilia parents. 

— do ha Cotton /hum, librarian the Free Public 
* Libra rn of X etnar k. X, J. 

It ban n1 ways seemed to me tlmt our ddueatlomd development during the 
1 st st generation ton ex cl mdwly to tho»i* who artf directly engaged lu 

. the .work -Itself, and that there hn[u lieon toogreat tin aloofness on the part of 
those Htgit gi$| . hi the * ft Jiyr iu t (yl t l»*s t »f t he t Ifite. This a if sift ie** : hm,t bfr id - 
narl rfriiMiuAl tile fur t i** nmiinnr In tvhldt mliten t tim ■ im « tM^in ^ *> v 
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